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PREFACE 


a 


The present volume contains some of Mr. Por’s 
most remarkable productions. The nautical story 
of ‘‘Arthur Gordon Pym” was written at an early 
period of his literary life, is the longest of his 
fictions, and the only exhibition we have of his 
abilities in a protracted and sustained narrative. 
The humorous tales which follow, were, in the 
author’s own opinion, among the most perfect and 
successful of his performances; and all readers will 
agree that the discussion respecting the Automaton 
Chess Player of Maelzel is characteristically inge- 
nious and conclusive. 

The publisher has now finished the complete col- 
lection of the Works or Epcar A. Por, originally, 
contemplated. The series of volumes, of which 
this is the ninth, embraces, it is believed, every- 
thing written by him which he himself would have 
wished thus to preserve. 


New York, Feb. 13, 1856. 


A CHAPTER 
ON 


AUTOGRAPHY 


D 
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NDER this head, some years ago, there 
( | appeared in the ‘‘Southern Literary Mes- 
senger” an article which attracted very 
general attention, not less from the nature of its 
subject than from the peculiar manner in which 
it was handled. The editor introduces his readers 
to a certain Mr. Joseph Miller, who, it is hinted, is 
not merely a descendant of the illustrious Joe of 
jest-book notoriety, but is that identical individual 
in proper person. Upon this point, however, an 
air of uncertainty is thrown by means of an equi- 
voque, maintained throughout the paper, in respect 
to Mr. Miller’s middle name. This equivoque is 
put into the mouth of Mr. M. himself. He gives his 
name, in the first instance, as Joseph A. Miller, 
but in the course of conversation shifts it to Joseph 
B., then to Joseph C., and so on through the whole 
alphabet, until he concludes by desiring a copy of 
the Magazine to be sent to his address as Joseph Z. 
Miller, Esquire. 
Vou. VITI—1 I 
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The object of his visit to the editor is to place in 
his hands the autographs of certain distinguished 
American literati. ‘To these persons he had written 
rigmarole letters on various topics, and in all cases 
had been successful in eliciting a reply. The replies 
only (which it is scarcely necessary to say are all 
fictitious) are given in the Magazine with a genuine 
autograph facsimile appended, and are either bur- 
lesques of the supposed writer’s usual style, or ren- 
dered otherwise absurd by reference to the nonsensi- 
cal questions imagined to have been propounded by 
Mr. Miller. The autographs thus given are twenty- 
six in all—corresponding to the twenty-six varia- 
tions in the initial letter of the hoaxer’s middle 
name. 

With the public this article took amazingly well, 
and many of our principal papers were at the ex- 
pense of reprinting it with the woodcut autographs. 
Even those whose names had been introduced, and 
whose style had been burlesqued, took the joke, 
generally speaking, in good part. Some of them 
were at a loss what to make of the matter. Dr. 
W. E. Channing of Boston was at some trouble, it is 
said, in calling to mind whether he had or had not 
actually written to some Mr. Joseph Miller the 
letter attributed to him in the article. This letter 
was nothing more than what follows:— 


Boston, ‘ 
Dear Sir—No such person as Philip Philpot has ever 
been in my employ as a coachman, or otherwise. The 
name is an odd one, and not likely to be forgotten. The 
man must have reference to some other Doctor Channing. 
It would be as well to question him closely. 
Respectfully yours, 
To Joseph X. Miller, Esq. W. E. CHANNING. 


The precise and brief sententiousness of the divine 
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ise nere, it will be seen, very truly adopted or ‘“‘hit 
off. 9 

In one instance only was the jeu-d’esprit taken in 
serious dudgeon. Colonel Stone and the ‘‘Messen- 
ger’ had not been upon the best of terms. Some 
one of the Colonel’s little brochures had been 
severely treated by that journal, which declared that 
the work would have been far more properly pub- 
lished among the quack advertisements in a spare 
corner of the ‘‘Commercial.’”’ The colonel had 
retaliated by wholesale vituperation of the ‘‘ Messen- 
ger.” This being the state of affairs, it was not to 
be wondered at that the following epistle was not 
quietly received on the part of him to whom it was 
attributed — 


New York, 

Dear Sir—I am exceedingly and excessively sorry that 

it is out of my power to comply with your rational and rea- 

sonable request. The subject you mention is one with 

which I am utterly unacquainted. Moreover, it is one 
about which I know very little. — 


Respectfully, 
Joseph V. Miller, Esq. W. L. STONE. 


These tautologies and anti-climaxes were too 
much for the colonel, and we are ashamed to say 
that he committed himself by publishing in the 
““Commercial” an indignant denial of ever having 
indited such an epistle. 

The principal feature of this autograph article, 
although perhaps the least interesting, was that of the 
editorial comment upon the supposed MSS., re- 
garding them as indicative of character. In these 
comments the design was never more than semi- 
serious. At times, too, the writer was evidently 
led into error or injustice through the desire of 
being pungent—not, unfrequently sacrificing truth 
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for the sake of a bon-mot. In this manner qualities 
were often attributed to individuals, which were not 
so much indicated by their handwriting, as suggested 
by the spleen of the commentator. But that a 
strong analogy does generally and naturally exist 
between every man’s chirography and character, 
will be denied by none but the unreflecting. It is 
not our purpose, however, to enter into the philosophy 
of this subject, either in this portion of the present 
paper, or in the abstract. What we may have to say 
will be introduced elsewhere, and in connection with 
particular MSS. The practical application of the 
theory will thus go hand in hand with the theory 
itself. 

Our design is threefold:—In the first place, 
seriously to illustrate our position that the mental 
features are indicated (with certain exceptions) by 
the handwriting; secondly, to indulge in a little 
literary gossip; and, thirdly, to furnish our readers 
with a more accurate and at the same time a more 
general collection of the autographs of our literati 
than is to be found elsewhere. Of the first portion 
of this design we have already spoken. The second 
speaks for itself. Of the third it is only necessary 
to say that we are confident of its interest for all 
lovers of literature. Next to the person of a dis- 
tinguished man-of-letters, we desire to see his portrait 
—next to his portrait his autograph. In thelatter, 
especially, there is something which seems to bring 
him before us in his true idiosyncrasy—in his 
character of scribe. The feeling which prompts to 
the collection of autographs is a natural and rational 
one. But complete, or even extensive collections, 
are beyond the reach of those who themselves do 
not dabble in the waters of literature. The writer 
of this article has had opportunities in this way 
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enjoyed by few. The MSS. now lying before him 
are a motley mass indeed. Here are letters, or 
other compositions, from every individual in America 
who has the slightest pretension to literary celebrity. 
From these we propose to select the most eminent 
names—as to give all would be a work of supereroga- 
tion. Unquestionably, among those whose claims 
we are forced to postpone, are several whose high 
merit might justly demand a different treatment; but 
the rule applicable in a case like this seems to be 
that of celebrity rather than that of true worth. It 
will be understood that, in the necessity of selection 
which circumstances impose upon us, we confine our- 
selves tothe most noted among the living luteratt of the coun- 
iry. The article above alluded to embraced, as we have 
already stated, only twenty-six names, and was not 
occupied exclusively either with living persons, or 
properly speaking, with literary ones. In fact the 
whole paper seemed to acknowledge no law beyond 
that of whim. Our present essay will be found ta 
include one hundred autographs. We have thought 
it unnecessary to preserve any particular order in 
their arrangement. 


Cibelli. ~ 


Professor CHARLES ANTHON of Columbia College, 
New York, is well known as the most erudite of our 
classical scholars; and, although still a young man, 
there are few, if any, even in Europe, who surpass 
him in his peculiar path of knowledge. In England 
his supremacy has been tacitly acknowledged by the 

immediate republication of his editions of Cesaz, 
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Sallust, and Cicero, with other works, and their 
adoption as text-books at Oxford and Cambridge. 
His amplification of Lempritre did him high honour, 
but of late has been entirely superseded by a Classi- 
cal Dictionary of his own—a work most remarkable 
for the extent and comprehensiveness of its details, 
as well as for its historical, chronological, mythologi- 
cal, and philological accuracy. It has at once com- 
pletely overshadowed everything of its kind. It fol- 
lows, as amatter of course, that Mr. Anthon has many 
little enemies among the inditers of merely big 
books. He has not been unassailed, yet has assur- 
edly remained uninjured in the estimation of ail 
those whose opinion he would be likely to value. 
We do not mean to say that he is altogether without 
faults, but a certain antique Johnsonism of style is 
perhaps one of his worst. He was mainly instru- 
mental (with Professor Henry and Dr. Hawks) in 
setting on foot the ‘‘New York Review,” a journal 
of which he is the most efficient literary. support, 
and whose most erudite papers have always been 
furnished by his pen. 

The chirography of Professor Anthon is the most 
regularly beautiful of any in our collection. We 
see the most scrupulous precision, finish, and neat- 
ness about every portion of it—in the formation of 
individual letters, as well as in the tout-ensembye. 
The perfect symmetry of the MS. gives it, to a casual 
glance, the appearance of Italic print. The lines 
are quite straight, and at exactly equal distances, yet 
are written without black rules, or other artificial 
aid. There is not the slightest superfluity in the 
way of flourish or otherwise, with the exception 
of the twirl in the c of the signature. Yet the 
whole is neat and graceful rather than forcible. O€ 
four letters now lying before us, one is written on 
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pink, one on a faint blue, one on green, and one on 
yellow paper—all of the finest quality. The seal is of 
green wax, with an impression of the head of Cesar. 

It is in the chirography of such men as Professor 
Anthon that we look with certainty for indication of 
character. The life of ascholaris mostly undisturbed 
by those adventitious events which distort the 
natural disposition of the man of the world, prevent- 
ing his real nature from manifesting itself in his 
MS. The lawyer, who, pressed for time, is ofteft 
forced to embody a world of heterogeneous memo- 
randa on scraps of paper, with the stumps of all varie- 
ties of pen, will soon find the fair characters of his 
boyhood degenerate into hieroglyphics which would 
puzzle Doctor Wallis or Champollion; and from chi- 
rography so disturbed it is nearly impossible to decide 
anything. In a similar manner, men who pass 
through many striking vicissitudes of life, acquire. 
in each change of circumstance a temporary inflec- 
tion of the handwriting; the whole resulting, after 
many years, in an unformed or variable MS. scarcely 
to be recognised by themselves from one day to the 
other. In the case of literary men generally, we may 
expect some decisive token of the mental influence 
upon the MS., and in the instance of the classical 
devotee we may look with especial certainty for such 
token. We see, accordingly, in Professor Anthon’s 
autography each and all of the known idiosyncrasies 
of his taste and intellect. We recognise at once 
the scrupulous precision and finish of his scholarship 
and of his style—the love of elegance which prompts 
him to surround himself in his private study with gems 
of sculptural art and beautifully bound volumes, 
ali arranged with elaborate attention to form, and 
in the very pedantry of neatness. We perceive, too, 
the disdain of superfluous embellishment which dis- 
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tinguishes his compilations, and which gives to their 
exterior appearance so marked an air of Quakerism. 
We must not forget to observe that the ‘“‘want of 
force” is a want as perceptible in the whole character 
of the man as in that of the MS. 


Mia haga fry 


The MS. of Mr. Irvine has little about it indicative 
of his genius. Certainly, no one could suspect from 
it any nice fimish in the writer’s compositions; nor 
is this nice finish to be found. The letters now before 
us vary remarkably in appearance; and those of 
late date are not nearly so well written as the more 
antique. Mr. Irving has travelled much, has seen 
many vicissitudes, and has been so thoroughly sati- 
ated with fame as to grow slovenly in the performance 
of his literary tasks. This slovenliness has affected 
his handwriting. But even from his earlier MSS. 
there is little to be gleaned, except the ideas of sim- 
plicity and precision. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that this fact, in itself, is characteristic of the 
literary manner, which, however excellent, has no 
prominent or very remarkable features. 


For the last six or seven years few men have 
occupied a more desirable position among us than 
Mr. Benjamin. As the editor of the ‘‘American 
Monthly Magazine,’’ of the ‘‘New Yorker,’’? and 
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more lately of the ‘‘Signal,’’ and ‘‘New World,” 
he has exerted an influence scarcely second to that 
of any editor in the country. This influence Mr. 
B. owes to no single cause, but to his combined 
ability, activity, causticity, fearlessness, and inde- 
pendence. We use the latter term, however, with 
some mental reservation. The editor of the 
““World”’ is independent so far as the word implies un- 
shaken resolution to follow the bent of one’s own 
will, let the consequences be what they may. He 
is no respecter of persons, and his vituperation as 
often assails the powerful as the powerless—indeed 
the latter fall rarely under his censure. But we 
cannot call his independence at all times that of 
principle. We can never be sure that he will defend 
a cause merely because it is the cause of truth—or 
éven because he regards it as such. He is too fre- 
quently biassed by personal feelings—feelings now 
of friendship, and again of vindictiveness. He is 
a warm friend, and a bitter, but notimplacableenemy. 
His judgment in literary matters should not be 
questioned, but there is some difficulty in getting at 
his real opinion. As a prose writer, his style is lucid, 
terse, and pungent. He is often witty, often cut- 
tingly sarcastic, but seldom humorous. He fre- 
quently injures the force of his fiercest attacks by 
an indulgence in merely vituperative epithets. As 
a poet, he is entitled to far higher consideration than 
that in which he is ordinarily held. He is skilful 
and passionate, as well as imaginative. His sonnets 
have not been surpassed. In short, it is as a poet 
that his better genius is evinced—it is in poetry that 
his noble spirit breaks forth, showing what the man 
is, and what, but for unhappy circumstances, he 
would invariably appear. 

Mr. Benjamin’s MS. is not very dissimilar to Mr. 
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Irving’s, and, like his, it has no doubt been greatly 
modified by the excitements of life, and by the neces- 
sity of writing much and hastily, so that we can 
predicate but little respecting it. It speaks of his 
exquisite sensibility and passion. These betray them- 
selves in the nervous variation of the MS. as the 
subject is diversified. When the theme is an ordi- 
nary one, the writing is legible and has force, but 
when it verges upon anything which may be sup- 
posed to excite, we see the characters falter as they 
proceed. In the MSS. of some of his best poems this 
peculiarity is very remarkable. The signature 
conveys the idea of his usual chirography. 


Ft. ? hiwaie 


Mr. KENNEDY is well known as the author of 
‘Swallow Barn,’ ‘‘Horse-Shoe Robinson,’ and 
**Rob of the Bowl,” three works whose features are 
strongly and decidedly marked. These features 
are boldness and force of thought (disdaining ordi- 
nary embellishment, and depending for its effect upon 
masses rather than upon details), with a predomi- 
nant sense of the picturesque pervading and giving 
colour to the whole. His ‘‘Swallow Barn” in es- 
pecial (and it is by the first effort of an author that 
we form the truest idea of his mental bias) is but a 
rich succession of picturesque still-life pieces. Mr. 
Kennedy is well-to-do in the world, and has always 
taken the world easily. We may therefore expect 
to find in his chirography, if ever in any, a full in- 
dication of the chief feature of his literary style, 
especially as this chief feature is so remarkably 
prominent. A glance at his signature will convince 
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_any one that the indication 7s to be found. A painter 
called upon to designate the main peculiarity of this 
MS. would speak at once of the picturesque. This 
character is given it by the absence of hair-strokes, 
and by the abrupt termination of every letter with- 
out tapering; also in great measure by varying the 
size and slope of the letters. Great uniformity is 
preserved in the whole air of the MS., with great 
variety in the constituent parts. Every character 
has the clearness, boldness, and precision of a wood- 
eut. The long letters do not rise or fall in an undue 
degree above the others. Upon the whole, this is a 
and which pleases us much, although its bizarrerie 
is rather too piquant for the general taste. Should 
its writer dovote himself more exclusively to light 
letters we predict his future eminence. The paper 
on which our epistles are written is very fine, 
clear, and white, with gilt edges. The seal is neat, 
and just sufficient wax has been used for the impres- 
sion. All this betokens a love of the elegant without 
effeminacy. 


The handwriting of GRENVILLE MELLEN is some- 
what peculiar, and partakes largely of the character 
of his signature as seen above. The whole is highly 
indicative of the poet’s flighty, hyper-fanciful 
character, with his unsettled and often erroneous 
ideas of the beautiful. His straining after effect is 
well paralleled in the formation of the preposterous 
G in the signature, with the two dots by its side. 
Mr. Mellen has genius unquestionably, but there is 
something in his temperament which obscures it. 
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LM facetoler 


eT 


No correct notion of Mr. Pavu.pine’s literary 
peculiarities can be obtained from an inspection of 
his MS., which no doubt has been strongly modified 
by adventitious circumstances. His small a’s, ?’s, 
and c’s are all alike, and the style of the characters 
generally is French, although the entire MS. has 
much the appearance of Greek text. The paper 
which he ordinarily uses is of a very fine glossy tex- 
ture, and of a blue tint, and with gilt edges. His sig- 
nature is a good specimen of his general hand. 


Zz eA hese ge % 
SK Se ae 


Mrs. SIGOURNEY seems to take much pains with 
her MSS. Apparently she employs black lines. 
Every ¢ is crossed, and every ¢ dotted, with pre- 
cision, while the punctuation is faultless. Yet 
the whole has nothing of effeminacy or formality. 
The individual characters are large, well and freely 
formed, and preserve a perfect uniformity through- 
out. Something in her handwriting puts us in 
mind of Mr. Paulding’s. In both MSS. perfect 
regularity exists, and in both the style is formed or 
decided. Both are beautiful, yet Mrs. Sigourney’s 
is the most legible, and Mr. Paulding’s nearly the 
most illegible in the world. From that of Mrs. 8. 
we might easily form a true estimate of her composi- 
tions. Freedom, dignity, precision, and grace, with- 
out originality, may be properly attributed to her. 
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She has fine taste, without genius. Her paper is 
usually good, the seal small, of green and gold wax, 
and without impression. 


Vn 


Mr. Watsu’s MS. is peculiar, from its large, 
sprawling, and irregular appearance—rather rotund 
than angular. It always seems to have been hurri- 
edly written. The ?’s are crossed with a sweeping 
scratch of the pen, which gives to his epistles a some- 
what droll appearance. A dictatorial air pervades 
the whole. His paper is of ordinary quality. His 
seal is commonly of brown wax mingled with gold, 
and bears a Latin motto, of which only the words 
trans and mortuus are legible. 

Mr. Walsh cannot be denied talent, but his repu- 
tation, which has been bolstered into being by a 
clique, is not a thing to live. A blustering self-con- 
ceit betrays itself in his chirography, which upon the 
whole is not very dissimilar to that of Mr. E. Everett, 
of whom we shall speak hereafter. 


Mr. IncrauAM, or Ingrahame (for he writes his 
name sometimes with, and sometimes without the 
e), is one of our most popular novelists, if not one 
of our best. He appeals always to the taste of the 
ultra-romanticists (as a matter, we believe, rather of 
pecuniary policy than of choice) and thus is obnox- 
ious to the charge of a certain cut-and-thrust, blue- 
fire, melodramaticism. Still, he is capable of better 
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things. His chirography is very unequal, at times 
sufficiently clear and flowing, at others shockingly 
scratchy and uncouth. From it nothing whatever 
can be predicated except an uneasy vacillation of 
temper and of purpose. 


BEC 


Mr. Bryant’s MS. puts us entirely at fault. It 
is one of the most commonplace clerk’s hands which 
we ever encountered, and has no character about it 
beyond that of the day-book and ledger. He 
writes, in short, what mercantile men and profes- 
sional penmen call a fair hand, but what artists would 
term an abominable one. Among its regular up 
and down strokes, waving lines and hair-lines, sys- 
tematic taperings and flourishes, we look in vain for 
the force, polish, and decision of the poet. The 
picturesque, to be sure, is equally deficient in his 
chirography and in his poetical productions. 


Mr. Hatiecr’s hand is strikingly indicative of his 
genius. We see in it some force, more grace, and 
little of the picturesque. There is a great deal of 
freedom about it, and his MSS. seem to be written 
currente calamo, but without hurry. His flourishes, 
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which are not many, look as if thoughtfully planned, 
and deliberately, yet firmly executed. His paper 
is very good, and of a bluish tint, his seal of red wax. 


Mr. Wiis when writing carefully would write a 
hand nearly resembling that of Mr. Halleck, al- 
though no similarity is perceptible in the signatures. 
His usual chirography is dashing, free, and not un- 
graceful, but is sadly deficient in force and pictur- 
esqueness. It has been the fate of this gentleman to 
be alternately condemned ad infinitum, and lauded 
ad nauseam, a fact which speaks much in his praise. 
We know of no American writer who has evinced 
greater versatility of talent, that is to say, of high 
talent, often amounting to genius, and we know of 
none who has more narrowly missed placing himself 
at the head of our letters. 

The paper of Mr. Willis’s epistles is always fine 
and glossy. At present he employs a somewhat 
large seal, with a dove or carrier-pigeon at the top, 
the word ‘‘Glenmary” at bottom, and the initials 
| NP. W.” in the middle. 


Prefers Doce] 


Mr. Dawes has been long known as a poet, but 
his claims are scarcely yet settled, his friends giving 
him rank with Bryant and Halleck, while his oppo- 
nents treat his pretensions with contempt. The 
truth is that the author of ‘‘Geraldine”’ and ‘‘ Athe- 
nia of Damascus” has written occasional verses 
very well—so well that some of his minor pieces 
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may be considered equal to any of the minor pieces 
of either of the two gentlemen above mentioned. 
His longer poems, however, will not bear exami- 
nation. ‘‘Athenia of Damascus” is pompous non- 
sense, and ‘‘Geraldine” a most ridiculous imitation 
of Don Juan, in which the beauties of the original 
have been as sedulously avoided as the blemishes 
have been blunderingly culled. In style he is per- 
haps the most inflated, involved, and falsely-figura- 
tive of any of our more noted poets. This defect of 
course is only fully appreciable in what are termed 
his ‘‘sustained efforts,” and thus his shorter 
pieces are often exceedingly good. His apparent 
erudition is mere verbiage, and were it real would 
be lamentably out of place where we see it. He 
seems to have been infected with a blind admiration 
of Coleridge, especially of his mysticism and cant. 


Hes a. Looe 


H. W. LoNGFELLOw (Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy at Harvard), is entitled to the first place among 
the poets of America—certainly to the first place 
among those who have put themselves prominently 
forth as poets. His good qualities are all of the 
highest order, while his sins are chiefly those of affec- 
tation and imitation—an imitation sometimes verg- 
ing upon downright theft. 

His MS. is remarkably good, and is fairly exem- 
plified in the signature. We see here plain indica- 
tions of the force, vigour, and glowing richness of 
his literary style; the deliberate and steady finish 
of his compositions. The man who writes thus may 
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not accomplish much, but what he does, will always 
be thoroughly done. The main beauty or at least 
one great beauty of his poetry, is that of proportion; 
another is a freedom from extraneous embellish- 
ment. He oftener runs into affectation through his 
endeavours at simplicity, than through any other 
cause. Now this rigid simplicity and proportion 
- are easily perceptible in the MS., which, altogether, 
is a very excellent one. 


Pas 


The Rev. J. Prerpont, who, of late, has attracted 
so much of the public attention, is one of the most 
accomplished poets in America. His ‘‘Airs of 
Palestine” is distinguished by the sweetness and 
vigour of its versification, and by the grace of its 
sentiments. Some of his shorter pieces are exceed- 
ingly terse and forcible, and none of our readers can 
have forgotten his ‘‘Lines on Napoleon.’ His 
rhythm is at least equal in strength and modulation 

to that of any poet in America. Here he resembles 
Milman and Croly. 

His chirography, nevertheless, indicates nothing 
beyond the common place. It is an ordinary clerk’s 
hand—one which is met with more frequently than 
any other. It is decidedly formed; and we have ne 
doubt that he never writes otherwise than thus. 
The MS. of his school-days has probably been per- 
sisted in to the last. If so, the fact is in full conso- 
nance with the steady precision of his style. The 

Vo. VIII—2 
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flourish at the end of the signature is but a part of 
the writer’s general enthusiasm. 


as 
<a 


Mr. Sts is the author of ‘‘ Martin Faber,”’ ‘‘Ata- 
lantis,’ ‘‘Guy Rivers,” ‘‘The Partisan,” ‘‘Melli- 
champe,” ‘‘The Yemassee,” ‘‘The Damsel of 
Darien,’ The Black Riders of the Congaree,”’ and 
one or two other productions, among which we 
must not forget to mention several fine poems. As 
a poet, indeed, we like him far better than as a novel- 
ist. His qualities in this latter respect resemble 
those of Mr. Kennedy, although he equals him in no 
particular, except in his appreciation of the grace- 
ful. In his sense of beauty he is Mr. K.’s superior, 
but falls behind him in force, and the other attri- 
butes of the author of ‘‘Swallow Barn.” These differ- 
ences and resemblances are well shown in the MSS. 
That of Mr. S. has more slope, and more uniformity 
in detail, with less in the mass—while it has also 
less of the picturesque, although still much. The 
middle name is Gilmore; in the cut it looks like 


Gilmere. 
fA eh PLETE 


The Rev. Orestes A. Brownson is chiefly known 
to the literary world as the editor of the “‘ Boston 
Quarterly Review,’’ a work to which he contributes, 
each quarter, at least two-thirds of the matter. He 
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has published little in book-form—his principal 
works being “‘Charles Elwood” and ‘‘New Views.” 
Of these, the former production is, in many respects, 
one of the highest merit. In logical accuracy, in 
comprehensiveness of thought, and in the evident 
frankness and desire for truth in which it is com- 
- posed, we know of few theological treatises which 
can be compared with it. Its conclusion, however, 
bears about it a species of hesitation and incon- 
sequence which betray the fact that the writer has 
not altogether succeeded in convincing himself of 
those important truths which he is so anxious to im- 
press upon his readers. We must bear in mind, 
however, that this is the fault of Mr. Brownson’s 
subject, and not of Mr. Brownson. However well 
aman may reason on the great topics of God and 
immortality, he will be forced to admit tacitly in the 
end, that God and immortality ace things to be 
felt, rather than demonstrated. 

On subjects less indefinite, Mr. B. seasons with 
the calm and convincing force of a Combe. He is, 
in every respect, an extraordinary man, and with 
the more extensive resources which would have 
been afforded him by early education, could not 
have failed to bring about important results. 

His MS. indicates, in the most striking manner, 
the unpretending simplicity, directness, and especi- 
ally the indefatigability of his mental character. 
His signature is more petite than his general 
chirography. 


PM esate 


Judge Beverty Tucker, of the College of William 
and Mary, Virginia, is the author of one of the best 
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novels ever published in America—‘‘George Bal- 
combe”—although for some reason the book was 


never a popular favourite. It was, perhaps, some- 


what too didactic for the general taste. 

He has written a great deal also for the ‘‘Southern 
Literary Messenger” at different times; and at one 
period acted in part, if not altogether, as editor of 
that Magazine, which is indebted to him for some 
very racy articles, in the way of criticism especially. 
He is apt, however, to be led away by personal feel- 
ings, and is more given to vituperation for the mere 
sake of potnt or pungency than is altogether conso- 
nant with his character as judge. Some five years 
ago there appeared in the ‘‘Messenger,’’ under the 
editorial head, an article on the subject of the ‘‘ Pick- 
wick Papers” and some other productions of Mr. 
Dickens. This article, which abounded in well- 
written but extravagant denunciation of every- 
thing composed by the author of ‘‘The Curiosity 
Shop,” and which prophesied his immediate down- 
fall, we have reason to believe was from the pen of 
Judge Beverly Tucker. We take this opportunity 
of mentioning the subject, because the odium of 
the paper in question fell altogether upon our 
shoulders, and it is a burthen we are not disposed 
and never intended to bear. The review appeared 
in March, we think, and we had retired from the 
‘“Messenger” in the January preceding. About 
eighteen months previously, and when Mr. Dickens 
was scarcely known to the public at all, except as 
the author of some brief tales and essays, the writer 
of this article took occasion to predict in the ‘‘Mes- 
senger,’’ and in the most emphatic manner, that 
high and just distinction which the author in 
question has attained. Judge Tucker’s MS. is 
diminutive, but neat and legible, and has much 
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force and precision, with little of the picturesque, 
The care which he bestows upon his literary composi- 
tions makes itself manifest also in his chirography. 
The signature is more florid than the general hand. 


Mr. SANDERSON, Professor of the Greek and 
Latin languages in the High School of Philadelphia, 
is well known as the author of a series of letters en- 
titled “‘The American in Paris.’ These are dis- 
tinguished by ease and vivacity of style, with occa- 
sional profundity of observation, and, above all, by 
the frequency of their illustrative anecdotes and 
figures. In all these particulars Professor Sanderson 
is the precise counterpart of Judge Beverly Tucker, 
author of ‘“‘George Balcombe.” The MSS. of the 
two gentlemen are nearly identical. Both are neat, 
clear, and legible. Mr. Sanderson’s is somewhat 
the more crowded. 


OE outa. 


About Miss Goutp’s MS. there is great neatness, 
picturesqueness, and finish, without over-effeminacy. 
The literary style of one who writes thus will always 
be remarkable for sententiousness and epigramma- 
tism; and these are the leading features of Miss 
Gould’s poetry. 


Cub HiMly 


Prof. Henry, of Bristol College, is chiefly known 
by his contributions to our Quarterlies, and as one of 
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the originators of the ‘‘New York Review,” in con- 
junction with Dr. Hawks and Professor Anthon. 
His chirography is now neat and picturesque (much 
resembling that of Judge Tucker), and now excess- 
ively scratchy, clerky, and slovenly—so that it is 
nearly impossible to say anything respecting it, ex- 
rept that it indicates a vacillating disposition, with 
unsettled ideas of the beautiful. None of his epistles, 
in regard to their chirography, end as well as they 
begin. This trait denotes fatigability. His signa- 
ture, which is bold and decided, conveys not the 
faintest idea of the general MS. 


Err DG Gmtug) 


Mrs. Empury is chiefly known by her contribu- 
tions to the Periodicals of the country. She is one 
of the most nervous of our female writers, and is not 
destitute of originality—that rarest of all qualities 
in a woman, and especially in an American woman. 

Her MS. evinces a strong disposition to fly off at 
a tangent from the old formule of the Boarding 
Academies. Both in it, and in her literary style, it 
would be well that she should no longer hesitate to 
discard the absurdities of mere fashion. 


PE DS 


Miss LESLIE is celebrated for the homely natural- 
ness of her stories and for the broad satire of her 
comic style. She has written much for the Maga- 
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zines. Her chirography is distinguished for neat- 
ness and finish, without over-effeminacy. It is 
rotund, and somewhat diminutive; the letters being 
separate, and the words always finished with an in- 
ward twirl. She is never particular about the 
quality of her paper or the other externals of epis- 
tolary correspondence. From her MSS. in general, 
we might suppose her solicitous rather about the 
effect of her compositions as a whole, than about the 
polishing of the constituent parts. There is much 
of the picturesque both in her chirography and in her 
literary style. 


Mr. Neav has acquired a very extensive reputation 
through his ‘“‘Charcoal Sketches,” a series of papers 
originally written for the ‘‘Saturday News” of 
this city, and afterwards published in book form, with 
iliustrations by Johnston. The whoie design of the 
“‘Charcoal Sketches’’ may be stated as the depicting 
of the wharf and street loafer; but this design has 
been executed altogether in caricature. The ex- 
treme of burlesque runs throughout the work, which 
is also chargeable with a tedious repetition of slang 
and incident. The loafer always declaims the same 
nonsense, in the same style, gets drunk in the same 
way, and is taken to the watch-house after the same 
fashion. Reading one chapter of the book we read 
all. Any single description would have been an 
original idea well executed, but the dose is repeated 
ad nauseam, and betrays a woful poverty of inven- 
tion. The manner in which Mr. Neal’s book was be- 
lauded hy his personal friends of the Philadelphia 
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press speaks little for their independence, or less for 
their taste. To dub the author of these ‘‘Charcoal 
Sketches” (which are really very excellent police- 
reports) with the title of ““the American Boz,’ is 
either outrageous nonsense or malevolent irony. 

In other respects, Mr. N. has evinced talents which 
cannot be questioned. He has conducted the 
“Pennsylvanian”? with credit, and, as a political 
writer, he stands deservedly high. His MS. is 
simple and legible, with much space between the 
words. It has force, but little grace. Altogether, 
his chirography is good; but as he belongs to the 
editorial corps, it would not be just to suppose that 
any deductions in respect to character could be 
gleaned from it. His signature conveys the general 
MS. with accuracy. 


Mr. Sepa SmitH has become somewhat widely 
celebrated as the author, in part, of the ‘‘Letters of 
Major Jack Downing.” These were very clever 
productions; coarse, but full of fun, wit, sarcasm, 
andsense. Their manner rendered them exceedingly 
popular, until their success tempted into the field 
a host of brainless imitators. Mr. S. is also the 
author of several poems; among others, of ‘‘Pow- 
hatan, a Metrical Romance,” which we do not very 
particularly admire. His MS. is legible, and has 
much simplicity about it. At times it vacillates, 
and appears unformed. Upon the whole, it is much 
such a MS. as David Crockett wrote, and precisely 
such a one as we might imagine would be written 
by a veritable Jack Downing—by Jack Downing him- 
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self, had this creature of Mr. Smith’s fancy been en- 
dowed with a real entity. The fact is that ‘‘The 
Major” is not all a creation; at least one-half of his 
character actually exists in the bosom of his origi- 
nator. Itwas the Jack Downing half that composed 
**Powhatan.”’ 


Lieutenant SLIDELL some years ago took the 
additional name of Mackenzie. His reputation at 
one period was extravagantly high—a circumstance 
owing, in some measure, to the esprit de corps of the 
navy, of which he is a member, and to his private 
influence, through his family, with the Review- 
cliques. Yet his fame was not altogether unde- 
served ; although it cannot be denied that his first book, 
“‘A Year in Spain,” was in some danger of being over- 
looked by his countrymen, until a benignant star 
directed the attention of the London Bookseller, 
Murray, to its merits. Cockney octavos prevailed; 
and the clever young writer, who was cut dead in his 
Yankee habiliments, met with bows innumerable 
in the gala dress of an English imprimatur. The 
work now ran through several editions, and pre- 
pared the public for the kind reception of ‘‘The 
American in England,”’ which exalted his reputation 
to its highest pinnacle. Both these books abound in 
racy description, but are chiefly remarkable for their 
gross deficiencies in grammatical construction. 

Lieut. Slidell’s MS. is peculiarly neat and even— 
quite legible, but altogether too petite and effeminate. 
Few tokens of his literary character are to be found 
beyond the petiteness, which is exactly analogous 
with the minute detail of his descriptions. 
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Francis LIEBER is Professor of History and Po- 
litical Economy, in the College of South Carolina, 
and has published many works distinguished by 
acumen and erudition. Among these we may notice 
a ‘‘Journal of a Residence in Greece,”’ written at the 
instigation of the historian Niebuhr; ‘‘The Stranger 
in America,” a piquant book abounding in various 
information relative to the United States; a treatise 
on ‘‘Education’’; ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Intercourse 
with Niebuhr”; and an ‘‘Essay on International 
Copyright’”’—this last a valuable work. 

Professor Lieber’s personal character is that of the 
frankest and most unpretending bonhommie, while 
his erudition is rather massive than minute. We 
-may therefore expect his MS. to differ widely from 
that of his brother scholar Professor Anthon; and 
so in truth it does. His chirography is careless, 
heavy, black, and forcible, without the slightest 
attempt at ornament—very similar, upon the whole, 
to the well-known chirography of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall. His letters have the peculiarity of a wide 
margin left at the top of each page. 


Of Af Mee. 


Mrs. HALE is well known for her masculine 
style of thought. This is clearly expressed in her 
chirography, which is far larger, heavier, and alto- 
gether bolder than that of her sex generally. It re- 
sembles in a great degree that of Professor Lieber, 
and is not easily deciphered. 


a doe sonal 
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Mr. Everett’s MS. is a noble one. It has about 
it an air of deliberate precision emblematic of the 
statesman, and a mingled grace and solidity betoken- 
ing the scholar. Nothing can be more legible, and 
nothing need be more uniform. The man who writes 
thus will never grossly err in judgment or otherwise; 
but we may also venture to say that he will never 
attain the loftiest pinnacle of renown. ‘The letters 
before us have a seal of red wax, with an oval device 
bearing the initials E. E. and surrounded with a 
scroll, inscribed with some Latin words which are 
illegible. 


KH CA LIAG DY “= 


Dr. Birp is well known as the author of ‘‘The 
Gladiator,” ‘‘Calavar,”’ ‘‘The Infidel,” ‘‘Nick of 
the Wocds,’” and some other works—‘‘Calavar” 
being, we think, by far the best of them, and be- 
yond doubt one of the best of American novels. 

His chirography resembles that of Mr. Benjamin 
very closely; the chief difference being in a curl of the 
final letters in Dr. B.’s. The characters, too, have 
the air of not being able to keep pace with the 
thought, and an uneasy want of finish seems to have 
been the consequence. A vivid imagination might 
easily be deduced from such a MS. 


pitts 


Mr. Joun Neav’s MS. is exceedingly illegible and 
careless. Many of his epistles are perfect enigmas, 
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and we doubt whether he could read them himself 
in half-an-hour after they are penned. Sometimes 
four or five words are run together. Any one, from 
Mr. Neal’s penmanship, might suppose his mind 
to be what it really is—excessively flighty and 
irregular, but active and energetic. 


COLA ep 22eZ—___ 


The penmanship of Miss SzepGwicx is excellent. 
The characters are well-sized, distinct, elegantly 
but not ostentatiously formed, and, with perfect 
freedom of manner, are still sufficiently feminine. 
The hair-strokes differ little from the downward 
ones, and the MSS. have thus a uniformity they 
might not otherwise have. The paper she generally 
uses is good, blue, and machine-ruled. Miss Sedg- 
wick’s handwriting points unequivocally to the traits 
of her literary style—which are strong common 
sense, and a masculine disdain of mere ornament. 
The signature conveys the general chirography. 

Mr. Cooper’s MS. is very bad—zunformed, with 
little of distinctive character about it, and varying 
greatly in different epistles. In most of those before 
us a steel pen has been employed, the lines are 
crooked, and the whole chirography has a con- 
strained and school-boyish air. The paper is fine, 
and of a bluish tint. A waferis always used. With- 
out appearing ill-natured, we could scarcely draw 
any inferences from such a MS. Mr. Cooper has 
seen many vicissitudes, and it is probable that he 
has not always written thus. Whatever are his 
faults, his genius cannot be doubted. 


esac apaaheseateil 
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Dr. Hawks is one of the originators of the ‘‘New 
York Review,” to which journal he has furnished 
many articles. He is also known as the author of 
the ‘‘History of the Episcopal Church of Virginia,’ 
and one or two minor works. He now edits the 
“Church Record.” His style, both as a writer and 
as a preacher, is characterised rather by a perfect 
flvency than by any more lofty quality, and this 
trait is strikingly indicated in his chirography, of 
which the signature is a fair specimen. 


Hsrey, fie Plrtart 


This gentleman is the author of ‘‘Cromwell,” 
**The Brothers,’ ‘‘Ringwood, the Rover,” and some 
other minor productions. He at one time edited 
the ‘‘American Monthly Magazine” in connection 
with Mr. Hoffman. In his compositions for the 
Magazines, Mr. HERBERT is in the habit of doing 
both them and himself gross injustice by neglect and 
hurry. His longer works evince much ability, 
although he is rarely entitled to be called original. 
His MS. is exceedingly neat, clear, and forcible; the 
signature affording a just idea of it. It resembles 
that of Mr. Kennedy very nearly; but has more 
slope and uniformity, with, of course, less spirit, 
and less of the picturesque. He who writes as Mr. 
Herbert, will be found always to depend chiefly 
upon his merits of style for a literary reputation, and 
will not be unapt to fall into a pompous grandilo- 
quence. The author of ‘‘Cromwell” is sometimes 
wofully turgid. 
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Professor PALFREY is known to the public princi- - 


pally through his editorship of the ‘‘ North American 
Review.” He has a reputation for scholarship; and 
many of the articles which are attributed to his pen 
evince that this reputation is well based, so far as 
the common notion of scholarship extends. For 
the rest, he seems to dwell altogether within the 
narrow world of his own conceptions; imprisoning 
them by the very barrier which he has erected 
against the conceptions of others. 

His MS. shows a total deficiency in the sense of 
the beautiful. It has great pretension—great strain- 
ing after effect, but is altogether one of the most 
miserable MSS. in the world—forceless, graceless, 
tawdry, vacillating and unpicturesque. The signa- 
ture conveys but a faint idea of its extravagance. 
However much we may admire the mere knowledge 
of the man who writes thus, it will not do to place 
any d=pendence upon his wisdom or upon his taste. 


lidgiar, 


F, W. Tuomas, who began his literary career at 
the early age of seventeen, by a poetical lampoon 
upon certain Baltimore fops, has since more par- 
ticularly distinguished himself as a novelist. His 
“‘Clinton Bradshawe”’ is perhaps better known than 
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any of his later fictions. It is remarkable for a 
frank, unscrupulous portraiture of men and things, 
in high life and low, and by unusual discrimination 
and observation in respect to character. Since its 
publication he has produced ‘‘East and West”’ and 
“Howard Pinckney,” neither of which seems to 
have been so popular as his first essay, although both 
have merit. 

“East and West,” published in 1836, was an 
attempt to portray the every-day events occurring 
to a fallen family emigrating from the East to the 
West. In it, as in ‘‘Clinton Bradshawe,”’ most of 
the characters are drawn from life. ‘‘Howard 
Pinckney” was published in 1840. 

Mr. Thomas was at one period the editor of the 
Cincinnati ‘‘Commercial Advertiser.’’ He is also 
well known as a public lecturer on a variety of 
topics. His conversational powers are very great. 
As a poet, he has also distinguished himself. His 
““Emigrant”’ will be read with pleasure by every 
person of taste. 

His MS. is more like that of Mr. Benjamin than 
that of any other literary person of our acquaintance. 
It has even more than the occasional nervousness 
of Mr. B.’s, and, as in the case of the editor of the 
‘‘New World,” indicates the passionate sensibility 
of the man. 


re ee, 


Mr. Morris ranks, we believe, as the first of our 
Philadelphia poets since the death of Willis Gaylord 
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Clark. His compositions, like those of his late 

lamented friend, are characterized by sweetness 

rather than strength of versification, and by tender- 

ness and delicacy rather than by vigor or originality 

of thought. A late notice of: him in the ‘‘Boston 

Notion” from the pen of Rufus W. Griswold, did 
his high qualities no more than justice. As a prose 

writer, he is chiefly known by his editorial con- 

tributions to the Philadelphia ‘‘Inquirer,” and by 

occasional essays for the Magazines. 

His chirography is usually very illegible, although 
at times sufficiently distinct. It has no marked 
characteristics, and like that of almost every editor 
in the country, has been so modified by the circum- 
stances of his position as to afford no certain indica- 
tion of the mental features. 


Ezra Ho.LpEen has written much, not only for 
his paper, ‘‘The Saturday Courier,’ but for our 
periodicals generally, and stands high in the public 
estimation, as a sound thinker, and still more 
particularly as a fearless expresser of his thoughts. 

His MS. (which we are constrained to say is a 
shockingly bad one, and whose general features 
may be seen in his signature,) indicates the frank 
and naive manner of his literary style—a style 
which not unfrequently flies off into whimsicalities, 
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Mr. Grauwam is known to the literary world as the 
rditor and proprietor of ‘‘Graham’s Magazine,” 
the most popular periodical in America, and also 
of the “‘Saturday Evening Post,’ of Philadelphia. 
For both of these journals he has written much and 
well. 

' His MS. generally is very bad, or at least very 
illegible. At times it is sufficiently distinct, and has 
force and picturesqueness, speaking plainly of the 
energy which particularly distinguishes him as a 
man. The signature above is more scratchy than 


Colonel Stone, the editor of the New York ‘‘Com- 
mercial Advertiser,’ is remarkable for the great 
difference which exists between the apparent public 
opinion respecting his abilities and the real estima- 
tion in which he is privately held. Through his 
paper, and a bustling activity always prone to 
thrust itself forward, he has attained an unusual 
degree of influence in New York, and, not only this, 
but what appears to be a reputation for talent. But 
this talent we do not remember ever to have heard 
assigned him by any honest man’s private opinion. 
We place him among our lteratt because he has 
published certain books. Perhaps the best of these 
are his ‘‘Life of Brandt,’ and ‘‘Life and Times of 
Red Jacket.” Of the rest, his story called ‘‘Ups 
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and Downs,” his defence of Animal Magnetism, 
and his pamphlets concerning Maria Monk, are 
scarcely the most absurd. His MS. is heavy and 
sprawling, resembling his mental character in a 
species of utter unmeaningness, which lies like the 
nightmare, upon his autograph. 


Dire Toants 


The labours of Mr. Sparks, Professor of History 
at Harvard, are well known and justly appreciated. 
His MS. has an unusually odd appearance. The 
characters are large, round, black, irregular, and 
perpendicular—the signature, as above, being an 
excellent specimen of his chirography in general. 
In all his letters now before us, the lines are as close 
together as possible, giving the idea of irretrievable 
confusion; still none of them are illegible upon 
close inspection. We can form no guess in regard 
to any mental peculiarities from Mr. Sparks’ MS6S., 
which has been no doubt modified by the hurrying 
and intricate nature of his researches. We might 
imagine such epistles as these to have been written 
in extreme haste, by a man exceedingly busy, 
among great piles of books and papers huddled up 
around him, like the chaotic tomes of Magliabecihi. 
The paper used in all our epistles is uncommonly 
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The name of H. S. Lecare is written without an 
accent on the final e, yet is pronounced as if this 
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letter were accented,—Legray. He contributed 
many articles of high merit to the ‘‘Southern 
Review,” and has a wide reputation for scholarship 
and talent. His MS. resembles that of Mr. Palfrey 
of the ‘‘North American Review,” and their mental 
features appear to us nearly identical. What we 
have said in regard to the chirography of Mr. 
Palfrey will apply with equal force to that of the 
present Secretary. | 


N 
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Mr. Georce Lunt of Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
is known as a poet of much vigour of style and 
massiveness of thought. He delights in the grand, 
rather than in the beautiful, and is not unfrequently 
turgid, but never feeble. The traits here described 
impress themselves with remarkable distinctness 
upon his chirography, of which the signature gives 
a perfect idea. 
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Mr. CHANDLER’sS reputation as the editor of one 
of the best daily papers in the country, and as one 
of our finest belles lettres scholars, is deservedly high. 
He is well known through his numerous addresses, 
essays, miscellaneous sketches, and prose tales. 
Some of these latter evince imaginative powers of 
a superior order. 

His MS. is not fairly shown in his signature, the 
latter being much more open and bold than his 
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general chirography. His handwriting must be 
included in the editorial category—it seems to have 
been ruined by habitual hurry. 


Ue iat os 


H. T. TuckERMAN has written one or two books 
consisting of ‘‘Sketches of Travel.” His ‘‘Isabel”’ 
is, perhaps, better known than any of his other 
productions, but was never a popular work. He 
is a correct writer so far as mere English is concerned, 
but an insufferably tedious and dull one. He has 
contributed much of late days to the ‘‘Southern 
Literary Messenger,” with which journal, perhaps, 
the legibility of his MS. has been an important, if 
not the principal recommendation. His chirography 
is neat and distinct, and has some grace, but no 
force—evincing, in a remarkable degree, the idiosyn- 
crasies of the writer. 


be 


Mr. GoprEy is only known to the literary world 
as editor and publisher of ‘‘The Lady’s Book,” but 
his celebrity in this regard entitles him to a place 
in this collection. His MS. is remarkably distinct 
and graceful—the signature affording an excellent 
idea of it. The man who invariably writes so well 
as Mr. G. invariably does, gives evidence of a fine 
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taste, combined with an indefatigability which will 
ensure his permanent success in the world’s affairs. 
No man has warmer friends or fewer enemies. 


Mr. Du SOLLE is well known through his connection 
with the ‘‘Spirit of the Times.’’ His prose is forcible. 
and often excellent in other respects. As a poet, 
he is entitled to higher consideration. Some of his 
Pindaric pieces are unusually good, and it may be 
doubted if we have a better versifier in America. 

Accustomed to the daily toil of an editor, he hag 
contracted a habit of writing hurriedly, and his MS. 
varies with the occasion. It is impossible to deduce 
any inferences from it as regards the mental charac- 
ter. The signature shows rather how he can write 
than how he does. 


Mr. Frencn is the author of a ‘“‘Life of David 
Crockett” and also of a novel called ‘‘Elkswattawa,” 
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a denunciatory review of which, in the ‘‘Southern 
Messenger’? some years ago, deterred him from 
further literary attempts. Should he write again, 
he will probably distinguish himself, for he is 
unquestionably a man of talent. We need no better 
evidence of this than his MS., which speaks of force, 
boldness, and originality. The flourish, however, 
betrays a certain floridity of taste. 


OT, 7 

The author of ‘‘Norman Leslie? and ‘‘The 
Countess Ida’”’ has been more successful as an essay- 
ist about small matters than as a novelist. ‘‘Nor- 
man Leslie” is more familiarly remembered as ‘‘The 
Great Used Up,” while ‘‘The Countess” made no 
definite impression whatever. Of course we are 
not to expect remarkable features in Mr. Fay’s 
MS. It has a wavering, finicky, and over-delicate 
air, without pretension to either grace or force; and 
the description of the chirography would answer, 
without alteration, for that of the literary character. 
Mr. F. frequently employs an amanuensis, who 
writes a very beautiful French hand. The one 
must not be confounded with the other. 


Dr. MitcHe.t has published several pretty songs 


which have been set to music and become popular. 
He has also given te the world a volume of poems, 
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of which the longest was remarkable for an old- 
fashioned polish and vigour of versification. His 
MS. is rather graceful than picturesque or forcible— 
and these words apply equally well to his poetry in 
general. The signature indicates the hand. 


General Morris has composed many songs which 
have taken fast hold upon the popular taste, and 
which are deservedly celebrated. He has caught 
the true tone for these things, and hence his popu- 
larity—a popularity which his enemies would fain 
make us believe is altogether attributable to his 
editorial influence. The charge is true only in a 
measure. The tone of which we speak is that kind 
of frank, free, hearty sentiment (rather than philos- 
ophy) which distinguishes Beranger, and which the 
critics, for want of a better term, call nationality. 

His MS. is a simple unornamented hand, rather 
rotund than angular, very legible, forcible, and alto- 
gether in keeping with his style. 


feget Cac re 


Mr. CALVERT was at one time principal editor of 
the ‘‘Baltimore American,’”’ and wrote for that 
journal some good paragraphs on the common 
topics of the day. He has also published many 
translations from the German, and one or two 
original poems—among others an imitation of Don 
Juan called ‘‘Pelayo,” which did him no credit. 
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He is essentially a feeble and commonplace writer 
of poetry, although his prose compositions have a 
certain degree of merit. His chirography indicates 
the ‘‘commonplace” upon which we have com- 
mented. It is a very usual, scratchy, and tapering 
clerk’s hand—a hand which no man of talent ever 
did or could indite, unless compelled by circum- 
stances of more than ordinary force. The signature 
is far better than the general manuscript of his 
epistles. 


Mr. McJitton is better known from his con- 
tributions to the journals of the day than from any 
book-publications. He has much talent, and it 
is not improbable that he will hereafter distinguish 
himself, although as yet he has not composed any- 
thing of length which, as a whole, can be styled 
good. His MS. is not unlike that of Dr. Snodgrass, 
but it is somewhat clearer and better. We can 
predicate little respecting it beyond a love of 
exaggeration and bizarrerie. 


Le 


Mr. GALLAGHER is chiefly known as a poet. He 
is the author of some of our most popular songs, 


* 
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and has written many long pieces of high b. unequal 
merit. He has the true spirit, and will nse into a 
just distinction hereafter. His manuscript tallies 
well with our opinion. It is a very fine one—clear, 
bold, decided and picturesque. The signature above 
does not convey, in full force, the general character 
of his chirography, which is more rotund, and more 
decidedly placed upon the paper. 


CIES bee eo are 


Mr. Dana ranks among our most eminent poets, 
and he has been the frequent subject of comment 
in our Reviews. He has high qualities, undoubtedly, 
but his defects are many and great. 

His MS. resembles that of Mr. Gallagher very 
nearly, but is somewhat more rolling, and has less 
boldness and decision. The literary traits of the 
two gentlemen are very similar, although Mr. Dana 
is by far the more polished writer, and has a scholar- 
ship which Mr. Gallagher wants. 


Kit tacoo 2 


Mr. McMicuaeEt is well known to the Philadelphia 
public by the number and force of his prose com- 
positions, but he has seldom been tempted into 
book-publication. Asa poet, he has produced some 
remarkably vigorous things. We have seldom seen 
a finer composition than a certain celebrated 
*“Monody”’ of his. 

His MS., when not hurried, is graceful and flowing, 
without picturesqueness. At times it is totally 
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illegibie, His chirography is one of those which 


have peen so strongly modified by circumstances 
that it is nearly impossible to predicate any thing 
with certainty respecting them. 


Mr. N. C. Brooks has acquired some reputation 
as a Magazine writer. His serious prose is often 
very good—is always well-worded—but in his 
comic attempts he fails, without appearing to be 
aware of his failure. As a poet he has succeeded 
far better. In a work which he entitled ‘‘Scriptural 
Anthology” among many inferior compositions of 
length, there were several shorter pieces of great 
merit:—for example ‘‘Shelley’s Obsequies” and 
‘‘The Nicthanthes.” Of late days we have seen 
little from his pen. 

His MS. has much resemblance to that of Mr. 
Bryant, although altogether it is a better hand, with 
much more freedom and grace. With care Mr. 
Brooks can write a fine MS. just as with care he can 
compose a fine poem. 


The Rev. Tuomas H. Stockton has written 
many pieces of fine poetry, and has lately dis- 
tinguished himself as the editor of the ‘‘Christian 
World.” 

His MS. is fairly represented by his signature, 
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and bears much resemblance to that of Mr. N. C. 
Brooks of Baltimore. Between these two gentie- 
men there exists also a remarkable similarity, not 
only of thought, but of personal bearing and charac- 
ter. We have already spoken of the peculiarities 
of Mr. B.’s chirography. 


Mr. THomson has written many short poems, and 
some of them possess merit. They are characterised 
by tenderness and grace. His MS. has some resem- 
blance to that of Professor Longfellow, and by 
many persons would be thought a finer hand. It 
is clear, legible, and open—what is called a rolling 
hand. It has too much tapering, and too much 
variation between the weight of the hair strokes 
and the downward ones, to be forcible or picturesque. 
In all those qualities which we have pointed out as 
especially distinctive of Professor Longfellow’s MS. 
it is remarkably deficient; and, in fact, the literary 
character of no two individuals could be more 
radically different. 


Milly 


The Reverend W. E. CHANNING is at the head 
of our moral and didactic writers. His reputation 
both at home and abroad is deservedly high, and in 
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regard to the matters of purity, polish, and modu- 
lation of style, he may be said to have attained the 
dignity of a standard and a classic. He has, it is 
true, been severely criticised, even in respect to 
these very points, by the ‘‘Edinburgh Review.” 
The critic, however, made out his case but lamely, 
and proved nothing beyond his own incompetence. 
To detect occasional or even frequent inadvertences 
in the way of bad grammar, faulty construction, or 
misusage of language, is not to prove impurity of 
style—a word which happily has a bolder significa- 
tion than any dreamed of by the Zoilus of the 
Review in question. Style regards, more than 
anything else, the tone of a composition. All the 
rest is not unimportant, to be sure, but appertains 
to the minor morals of literature, and can be learned 
by rote by the meanest simpletons in letters—can 
be carried to its highest excellence by dolts, who, 
upon the whole, are despicable as stylists. Irving’s 
style is inimitable in its grace and delicacy, yet 
few of our practised writers are guilty of more 
frequent inadvertences of language. In what may 
be termed his mere English, he is surpassed by 
fifty whom we could name. Mr. Tuckerman’s 
English, on the contrary, is sufficiently pure, but a 
more lamentable style than that of his ‘‘Sicily” 
it would be difficult to point out. 

Besides those peculiarities which we have already 
mentioned as belonging to Dr. Channing’s style, we 
must not fail to mention a certain calm, broad 
deliberateness, which constitutes force in its highest 
character, and approaches to majesty. All these 
traits will be found to exist plainly in his chirography, 
the character of which is exemplified by the signa- 
ture, although this is somewhat larger than the 
general manuscript. 


ws os 
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Mr. Witmer has written and published much; 
but he has reaped the usual fruits of a spirit of 
independence, and has thus failed to make that 
impression on the popular mind which his talents, 
under other circumstances, would have effected. 
But better days are in store for him, and for all who 
“‘hold to the right way,’’ despising the yelpings of 
the small dogs of our literature. His prose writings 
have all merit—always the merit of a chastened 
style. But he is more favourably known by his 
poetry, in which the student of the British classies 
will find much for warm admiration. We have 


_ few better versifiers than Mr. Wilmer. 


His chirography plainly indicates the cautious 
polish and terseness of his style, but the signature 
does not convey the print-like appearance of the MS. 


Ge Ebove~ 


Mr. Dow is distinguished as the author of many 
fine sea-pieces, among which will be remembered 
a series of papers called ‘‘The Log of Old Ironsides.”’ 
His land sketches are not generally so good. Hehas 
a fine imagination, which as yet is undisciplined, 
and leads him into occasional bombast. As a poet 
he has done better things than as a writer of prose. 

His MS., which has been strongly modified by 
circumstances, gives no indication of his true charac- 
ter, literary or moral. 
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Mr. WELD is well known as the present working 
editor of the New York ‘‘Tattler” and ‘‘Brother 
Jonathan.” His attention was accidentally directed 
to literature about ten years ago, after a minority, 
to use his own words, ‘‘spent at sea, in a store, in 
a machine-shop, and in a printing-office.” He is 
now, we believe, about thirty-one years of age. 
His deficiency of what is termed regular education 
would scarcely be gleaned from his editorials, which, 
in general, are unusually well written. His ‘*Cor- 
rected Proofs” is a work which does him high credit, 
and which has been extensively circulated, although 
‘printed at odd times by himself, when he had 
nothing else to do.” 

His MS. resembles that of Mr. Joseph C. Neal in 
many respects, but is less open and less legible. 
His signature is altogether much better than his 
general chirography. 


Mrs. M. St. Leon Loup is one of the finest poets 
of this country; possessing, we think, more of the 
true divine afflatus than any of her female con- 
temporaries. She has, in especial, ¢magination of 
no common order, and unlike many of her sex whom 
we could mention, is not 


Content to dwell in decencies forever. 


While she can, upon occasion, compose the ordinary 
metrical sing-song with all the decorous proprieties 
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which are in fashion, she yet ventures very fre- 
quently into a more ethereal region. We refer 
our readers to a truly beautiful little poem entitled 
the ‘Dream of the Lonely Isle,” lately published 
in this Magazine. 

Mrs. Loud’s MS. is exceedingly clear, neat, and 
forcible, with just sufficient effeminacy and no more. 


Dr. Puiny Earte, of Frankford, Pa., has not only 
distinguished himself by several works of medical 
and general science, but has become well known 
to the literary world, of late, by a volume of very 
fine poems, the longest, but by no means the best 
of which was entitled ‘‘Marathon.’”’ This latter is 
not greatly inferior to the ‘‘Marco Bozzaris” of 
Halleck, while some of the minor pieces equal any 
American poems. His chirography is peculiarly 
neat and beautiful, giving indication of the elaborate 
finish which characterises his compositions. The 
_ signature conveys the general hand. 


Loot Fino. 


Davip Horrman of Baltimore, has not only 
contributed much and well to monthly Magazines 
and Reviews, but has given to the world several 
valuable publications in book form. His style is 
terse, pungent, and otherwise excellent, although 
disfigured by a half-comic half-serious pedantry. 

His MS. has about it nothing strongly indicative 
of character. 
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S. D. LanctREE has been long and favourably 
known to the public as editor of the ‘‘Georgetown 
Metropolitan,” and more lately of the ‘‘ Democratic 
Review,” both of which journals he has conducted 
with distinguished success. As a critic he has 
proved himself just, bold, and acute, while his prose 
compositions generally evince the man of talent and 
taste. 
His MS. is not remarkably good, being somewhat 


too scratchy and tapering. We include him, of 
course, in the editorial category. 


(EL Cone 


Judge Conrapb occupies, perhaps, the first place 
among our Philadelphia literatz. He has distin- 
guished himself both as a prose writer and a poet— 
not to speak of his high legal reputation. He has 
been a frequent contributor to the periodicals of 
this city, and we believe to une at least of the Eastern 
Reviews. His first production which attracted 
general notice was a tragedy entitled ‘‘Conrad, 
King of Naples.” ‘It was performed at the Arch 
Street Theatre, and elicited applause from the more 
judicious. This play was succeeded by ‘“‘Jack 
Cade,” performed at the Walnut Street Threatre, 
and lately modified and reproduced under the title 
of ‘‘Aylmere.”’ In its new dress, this drama has 
been one of the most successful ever written by an 
American, not only attracting crowded houses, but 
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extorting the good word of our best critics. In 
occasional poetry Judge Conrad has also done well. 
His lines ‘“‘On a Blind Boy Soliciting Charity” have 
been greatly admired, and many of his other pieces 
evince ability of a high order. His political fame 
is scarcely a topic for these pages, and is, moreover, 
too much a matter of common observation to need 
comment from us. 

His MS. is neat, legible, and forcible, evincing 
combined caution and spirit in a very remarkable 


degree. 
J ‘ Age Adurnes, 


The chirography of Ex-President Apams (whose 
poem, ““‘The Wants of Man,” has of late attracted so 
much attention), is remarkable for a certain steadi- 
ness of purpose pervading the whole, and over- 
coming even the constitutional tremulousness of the 
writer’s hand. Wavering in every letter, the entire 
MS. has yet a firm, regular, and decisive appearance. 


It is also very legible. 


P. P. Cooke of Winchester, Virginia, is well known, 
especially in the South, as the author of numerous 
excellent contributions to the ‘‘Southern Literary 
Messenger.”’ He has written some of the finest 
poetry of which America can boast. A litvie piece 
of his, entitled ‘‘Florence Vane,” and contributed 
to the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine’”’ of this city, during 
our editorship of that journal, was remarkable for 

Voi, VIII—4 
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the high ideality it evinced, and for the great deli- 


cacy and melody of its rhythm. It was universally 


admired and copied, as well here asin England. We 
saw it not long ago, as original, in ‘‘Bentley’s Mis- 
cellany.”’ Mr. Cooke has, we believe, nearly ready 
for press a novel called ‘‘Maurice Werterbern,” 
whose success we predict with confidence. His MS. 
is clear, forcible, and legible, but disfigured by some 
little of that affectation which is scarcely a blemish 
in his literary style. 


Mr. J. BEAUCHAMP JongEs has been, we believe, con- 
nected for many years past with the lighter literature 
of Baltimore, and at present edits the ‘‘ Baltimore 
Saturday Visitor,” with much judgment and gen- 
eral ability. He is the author of a series of papers 
of high merit now in course of publication in the 
“Visitor, ’’ and entitled ‘‘Wild Western Scenes.” 

His MS. is distinct, and might be termed a fine 
one; but is somewhat too much in consonance 
with the ordinary clerk style to be either graceful 


or forcible. 
Pe debug: 


Mr. BurTON is better known as a comedian than 
as a literary man, but he has written many short 
prose articles of merit, and his quondam editorship 
of the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine”’ would, at all events, 
entitle him to a place in this collection. He has, 
moreover, published one or two books. An annual 


eae cae. 


) 
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issue by Carey and Hart in 1840 consisted entirely 
of prose contributions from himself, with poetical 
ones from Charles West Thompson, Esq. In this 
work many of the tales were good. 

Mr. Burton’s MS. is scratchy and petite, betoken- 
ing indecision and care or caution. 


RIcHARD HENRY WILDE of Georgia, has acquired 

much reputation as a poet, and especially as the 
author of a little piece entitled ‘‘My Life is like the 
Summer Rose,’’ whose claim to originality has been 
made the subject of repeated and reiterated attack 
and defence. Upon the whole it is hardly worth 
quarrelling about. Far better verses are to be found 
in every second newspaper we take up. Mr. Wilde 
has also lately published, or is about to publish, a 
“Life of Tasso” for which he has been long col- 
lecting material. 
Ls His MS. has all the peculiar sprawling and elabor- 
ate tastelessness of Mr. Palfrey’s, to which altogether 
it bears a marked resemblance. The love of effect, 
however, is more perceptible in Mr. Wilde’s than even 
in Mr. Palfrey’s. 


eee 


Lewis Cass, the Ex-Secretary of War, has dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the finest belles-lettres 
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scholars of America. At one period he was a very 
regular contributor to the ‘‘Southern Literary 
Messenger,”’ and even lately he has furnished that 
journal with one or two excellent papers. 

His MS. is clear, deliberate, and statesmanlike; re- 
sembling that of Edward Everett very closely. It 
is not often that we see a letter written altogether 
by himself. He generally employes an amanuensis, 
whose chirography does not.differ materially from his 
own, but is somewhat more regular. 


Grr Fl 


Mr. JAMES Brooks enjoys rather a private than 
a public literary reputation; but his talents are 
unquestionably great, and his productions have 
been numerous and excellent. As the author of 
many of the celebrated ‘‘Jack Downing” letters, 
and as the reputed author of the whole of them, he 
would at all events be entitled to a place among 
our literati. 

His chirography is simple, clear, and legible, with 
little grace and less boldness. These traits are 
precisely those of his literary style. 


As the authorship of the ‘‘Jack Downing” letters 
is even still considered by many a moot point 
(although in fact there should be no question about 
it), and as we have already given the signature of 


c er ee OW ee 
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Mr. Seba Smith, and (Gust above) of Mr. Brooks, we 
now present our readers with a facsimile signature 
of the ‘‘verttable Jack” himself, written by him 
individually in our own bodily presence. Here, 
then, is an opportunity of comparison. 

The chirography of ‘‘the veritable Jack” is a 
very good, honest sensible hand, and not very 
dissimilar to that of Ex-President Adams. 


IR AoalE, 


Mr. J. R. Lowett, of Massachusetts, is entitled, 
in our opinion, to at least the second or third place 
among the poets of America. We say this on 
account of the vigour of his ¢magination—a faculty 
to be first considered in all criticism upon poetry. 
In this respect he surpasses, we think, any of our 
writers (at least any of those who have put them- 
selves prominently forth as poets) with the excep- 
tion of Longfellow, and perhaps one other. His 
ear for rhythm, nevertheless, is imperfect, and he 
is very far from possessing the artistic ability of 
either Longfellow, Bryant, Haileck, Sprague, or 
Pierpont. The reader desirous of properly esti- 
mating the powers of Mr. Lowell will find a very 
beautiful little poem from his pen in the October 
number of this Magazine. There is one also (not 
quite so fine) in the number for last month. He 
will contribute regularly. 

His MS. is strongly indicative of the vigour and 
precision of his poetical thought. The man who 
writes thus, for example, will never be guilty of 
metaphorical extravagance, and there will be found 
terseness as well as strength in all that he does. 
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G. 


Mr. L. J. Cist, of Cincinnati, has not written 
much prose, and is known especially by his poetical 
compositions, many of which have been very 
popular, although they are at times disfigured by 
false metaphor, and by a meretricious straining 
after effect. This latter foible makes itself clearly 
apparent in his chirography, which abounds in 
ornamental flourishes, not ill executed, to be sure, 
but in very bad taste. 


Mr. ARTHUR is not without a rich talent for 
description of scenes in low life, but is uneducated, 
and too fond of mere vulgarities to please a refined 
taste. He has published ‘‘The Subordinate,’ and 
“‘Insubordination,” two tales distinguished by the 
peculiarities above mentioned. He has also written 
much for our weekly papers and the ‘‘Lady’s Book.” 

His hand is a commonplace clerk’s hand, such 
as we might expect him to write. The signature 
is much better than the general MS. 


Pete Hele 


Mr. Heatu is almost the only person of any 
literary distinction residing in the chief city of the 
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Old Dominion. He edited the ‘‘Southern Literary 
Messenger” in the first five or six months of its 
existence; and, since the secession of the writer of 
this article, has frequently aided in its editorial 
conduct. He is the author of ‘‘Edge-Hill,” a well- 
written novel, which, owing to the circumstances 
of its publication, did not meet with the reception 
it deserved. His writings are rather polished and 
graceful than forcible or original, and these peculiari- 
ties can be traced in his chirography. 


"Th Het hurn 


Dr. THomas Ho.Liey Cuivers, of New York, is 
at the same time one of the best and one of the 
worst poets in America. His productions affect 
one asa wild dream—strange, incongruous, full of 
images of more than arabesque monstrosity, and 
snatches of sweet unsustained song. Even his 
worst nonsense (and some of it is horrible) has an 
indefinite charm of sentiment and melody. We 
can never be sure that there is any meaning in his 
words—neither is there any meaning in many of our 
finest musical airs—but the effect is very similar 
in both. His figures of speech are metaphor run 
mad, and his grammar is often none at all. Yet 
there are as fine individual passages to be found in 
the poems of Dr. Chivers as in those of any poet 
whatsoever. 

His MS. resembles that of P.. P. Cooke very 
nearly, and in poetical character the two gentlemen 
are closely akin. Mr. Cooke is, by much, the 
more correct, while Dr. Chivers is sometimes the 
more poetic. Mr. C. always sustains himself; 
Dr. C. never. 
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Judge Story, and his various literary and political 
labours, are too well known to require comment. 

His chirography is a noble one—bold, clear, 
massive, and deliberate, betokening in the most 
unequivocal manner all the characteristics of his 
intellect. The plain unornamented style of his 
compositions is impressed with accuracy upon his 
handwriting, the whole air of which is well con- 
veyed in the signature. 


| fone 


Mr. JouNn Frost, Professor of Belles Lettres in the 
High School of Philadelphia, and at present editor 
of ‘“‘The Young Peoples Book,” has distinguished 
himself by numerous literary compositions for the 
periodicals of the day, and by a great number of 
published works which come under the head of the 
utile rather than of the dulce—at least in the estima- 
tion of the young. He isa gentleman of fine taste, 
sound scholarship, and great general ability. 

His chirography denotes his mental idiosyncrasy 
with great precision. Its careful neatness, legibility, 
and finish are but a part of that turn of mind which 
leads him so frequently into compilation. The 
signature here given is more diminutive than usual. 


Geil: 
Mr. Jj. F. Oris is well known as a writer for the 
Magazines; and has, at various times, been connected 
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with many of the leading newspapers of the day— 
especially with those in New York and Washington. 
His prose and poetry are equally good; but he writes 
too much and too hurriedly to write invariably 
well. His taste is fine, and his judgment in literary 
matters is to be depended upon at all times when 
not interfered with by his personal antipathies or 
predilections. 

His chirography is exceedingly illegible and, like 
his style, has every possible fault except that of 
the commonplace. 


Mr. REYNOLDs occupied at one time a distinguished 
position in the eye of the public on account of his 
great and laudable exerticns to get up the American 
South Polar expedition, from a personal participa- 
tion in which he was most shamefully excluded. 
He has written much and well. Among other 
works, the public are indebted to him for a graphic 
account of the noted voyage of the frigate Potomac 
to Madagascar. 

His MS. is an ordinary clerk’s hand, giving no 
indication of character. 


<P iu? TG Pdeoeee 


Davip Paut Brown isscarcely more distinguished 
in his legal capacity than by his literary compositions. 
As a dramatic writer he has met with much success. 
His ‘‘Sertorius”’ has been particularly well received 
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both upon the stage and in the closet. His fugitive 
productions, both in prose and verse, have also been 
numerous, diversified, and excellent. 

His chirography has no doubt been strongly 
modified by the circumstances of his position. No 
one can expect a lawyer in full practice to give in 
his MS. any true indication of his intellect or char- 
acter. 


( Sok gare Bey es 


Mrs. E. CLEMENTINE STEDMAN has lately attracted 
much attention by the delicacy and grace of her 
poetical compositions, as well as by the piquancy 
and spirit of her prose. For some months past we 
have been proud to rank her among the best of the 
contributors to ‘‘Graham’s Magazine.” 

Her chirography differs as materially from that 
of her sex in general as does her literary manner 
from the usual namby-pamby of our blue-stockings. 
It is indeed a beautiful MS., very closely resembling 
that of Professor Longfellow, but somewhat more 
diminutive, and far more full of grace. 


Pt. LL A a 


J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER is placed by his par- 
ticular admirers in the very front rank of American 
poets. We are not disposed, however, to agree 
with their decision in every respect. Mr. Whittier 
is a fine versifier, so far as strength is regarded 
independently of modulation. His subjects, too, 
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are usually chosen with the view of affording scope 
to a certain vivida vis of expression which seems to 
be his forte; but in taste, and especially in «magina- 
tzon, which Coleridge has justly styled the soul of 
all poetry, he is ever remarkably deficient. His 
tnemes are never to our liking. 

His chirography is an ordinary clerk’s hand, 
affording little indication of character. 


ch.Jdit fle 


Mrs. ANN S. STEPHENS was at one period the 
editor of the ‘‘Portland Magazine,” a periodical of 
which we have not heard for some time, and which, 
We presume, has been discontinued. More lately 
her name has been placed upon the title-page of 
““The Lady’s Companion” of New York, as one of 
the conductors of that journal—to which she has 
contributed many articles of merit and popularity. 
She has also written much and well for various other 
periodicals, and will hereafter enrich this magazine 
with her compositions, and act as one of its editors. 

Her MS. is a very excellent one, and differs from 
that of her sex in general by an air of more than 
usual force and freedom. 

Note.—The foregoing “Chapter on Autography,” as will 
be seen from a reference in the opposite page, originally 
appeared in two parts.—Ed. 
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APPENDIX 


distinguished American /iteratz our design was to 

furnish a complete series of Autographs, embrac- 
ing a specimen of the MS. of each of the most noted 
among our living maie and female writers. For obvious 
reasons, we made no attempt at classification or 
arrangement—either in reference to reputation or 
our own private opinion of merit. Our second 
article will be found to contain as many of the Dz 
majorum gentium as our first; and this, our third 
and last, as many as either—although fewer names, 
upon the whole, than the preceding papers. The 
impossibility of procuring the signatures now given, 
at a period sufficiently early for the immense edition 
of December, has obliged us to introduce this 
Appendix. 

It is with great pleasure that we have found our 
anticipations fulfilled in respect to the popularity 
of these chapters—our individual claim to merit 
is so trivial that we may be permitted to say so 
much—but we confess it was with no less surprise 
than pleasure that we observed so little discrepancy 
of opinion manifested in relation to the hasty, 
critical, or rather gossiping, observations which 
accompanied the signatures. Where the subject 
was so wide and so necessarily personal—where. the 


[: the foregoing facsimile signatures of the most 


claims of more than one hundred IJ:teratt, sum- 


marily disposed of, were turned over for re-ad- 
judication to a press so intricately bound up in their 
interest as is ours—it is really surprising how little 
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of dissent was mingled with so much of general 


comment. The fact, however, speaks loudly to 


one point :—to the unity of truth. It assures us that 
the differences which exist among us are differences 
not of real, but of affected opinion, and that the 
voice of him who maintains fearlessly what he 
believes honestly, is pretty sure to find an echo 
(if the speaking be not mad) in the vast heart of the 


world at large. 


The ‘‘Writings of CHARLES SPRAGUE” were first 
collected and published about nine months ago by 
Mr. Charles S. Francis of New York. At the time 
of the issue of the book we expressed our opinion 
frankly in respect to the general merits of the 
author—an opinion with which one or two members 
of the Boston press did not see fit to agree—but 
which, as yet, we have found no reason for modifying. 
What we say now is, in spirit, merely a repetition 
of what we said then. Mr. Sprague is an accom- 
plished belles-lettres scholar, so far as the usual ideas 
of scholarship extend. He is a very correct rhetori- 
¢ian of the old school. His versification has not 
been equalled by that of any American—has been 
surpassed by no one living or dead. In this regard 
there are to be found finer passages in his poems 
than any elsewhere. These are his chief merits. 
In the essentials of poetry he is excelled by twenty 
of our countrymen whom we could name. Except 
in a very few instances he gives no evidence of the 
loftier ideality. His ‘‘Winged Worshippers” and 
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**Lines on the Death of M. S. C.” are beautiful poems 
—but he has written nothing else which should be 
called so. His ‘‘Shakspeare Ode,” upon which 
his high reputation mainly depended, is quite a 
second-hand affair—with no merit whatever beyond 
that of a polished and vigorous versification. Its 
imitation of ‘‘Collins’ Ode to the Passions” is 
obvious. Its allegorical conduct is mawkish, passé, 
and absurd. The poem, upon the whole, is just 
such a one as would have obtained its author an 
Etonian prize some forty or fifty years ago. It 
is an exquisite specimen of mannerism, without 
meaning and without merit—of an artificial, but 
most inartistical style of composition, of which 
conventionality is the soul,—taste, nature, and 
reason the antipodes. A man may be a clever 
financier without being a genius. 

It requires but little effort to see in Mr. Sprague’s 
MS. all the idiosyncrasy of his intellect. Here are 
distinctness, precision, and vigour—but vigour 
employed upon grace rather than upon its legitimate 
functions. The signature fully indicates the general 
hand—in which the spirit of elegant imitation and 
conversation may be seen reflected as in a mirror. 


Crnclerirleallt ee 


Mr. CorNELIUS MATHEws is one of the editors of 
“Arcturus,” a monthly journal which has attained 
much reputation during the brief period of its ex- 
istence. He is the author of ‘‘Puffer Hopkins,” a 
clever satirical tale somewhat given to excess in 
caricature, and also of the well-written retrospective 
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criticisms which appear in his Magazine. He is 
better known, however, by ‘‘The Motley Book,” 
published some years ago—a work which we had no 
opportunity of reading. He is a gentleman of taste 
and judgment unquestionably. 

His MS. is much to our liking—bold, distinct, and 
picturesque—such a hand as no one destitute of 
talent indites. The signature conveys the hand. 


CozeHiggeree 


Mr. CHARLES FenNNo HorrMan is the author of 
““A Winter in the West,” ‘‘Greyslaer,” and other 
productions of merit. At one time he edited, with 
much ability, the ‘‘American Monthly Magazine” 
in conjunction with Mr. Benjamin, and subsequently 
with Dr. Bird. He is a gentleman of talent. 

His chirography is not unlike that of Mr. Mathews. 
It has the same boldness, strength, and picturesque- 
ness, but is more diffuse, more ornamented, and less 
legible. Our facsimile is from a somewhat hurried 
signature, which fails in giving a correct idea of the 
general hand. 


Mr. Horace GREELEY, present editor of ‘‘The 
Tribune,” and formerly of the ‘‘New-Yorker,” has 
for many years been remarked as one of the most able 
and honest of American editors. He has written 
much and invariably well. His political knowledge 
is equal to that of any of his contemporaries—his 
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general information extensive. As a belles-lettres 
critic he is entitled to high respect. 

His MS. is a remarkable one—having about it a 
peculiarity which we know not how better to 
designate than as a converse of the picturesque. His 
characters are scratchy and irregular, ending with 
an abrupt taper—if we may be allowed this con- 
tradiction in terms, where we have the facsimile to 
prove that there is no contradiction in fact. All 
abrupt MSS., save this, have square or concise 
terminations of the letters. The whole chirography 
puts us in mind of a jzg. We can fancy the writer 
jerking up his hand from the paper at the end of 
each word, and, indeed, of each letter. What 
mental idiosyncrasy lies perdu beneath all this is more 
than we can say, but we will venture to assert that 
Mr. Greeley (whom we do not know personally) is, 
personally, a very remarkable man. 


Cher L Wihinmd 


The name of Mr. Prosper M. Wermor:z is familiar 
to all readers of American light literature. He hag 
written a great deal, at various periods, both in prose 
and poetry (but principally in the latter) for our 
Papers, Magazines, and Annuals. Of late days we 
have seen but little, comparatively speaking, from 
his pen. 

His MS. is not unlike that of Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
but is by no means so good. Its clerky flourishes 
indicate a love of the beautiful with an undue strain- 
ing for effect—qualities which are ‘distinctly trace- 
able in his poetic efforts. As many as five or six 
words are occasionally run together; and no man 
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who writes thus will be noted for finish of style. 
Mr. Wetmore is sometimes very slovenly in his best 
compositions. 


Professor WARE, of Harvard, has written some 
very excellent poetry, but is chiefly known by his 
“‘Life of the Saviour,” ‘‘Hints on Extemporaneous 
Preaching,” and other religious works. 

His MS. is fully shown in the signature. It 
evinces the direct unpretending strength and sim- 
plicity which characterise the man, not less than his 
general compositions. 


Mile OLeadbug 


The name of WILLIAM B. O. PEazopy, like that of 
Mr. Wetmore, is known chiefly to the readers of our 
light literature, and much more familiarly to North- 
ern than to Southern readers. He is a resident of 
Springfield, Mass. His occasional poems have been 
much admired. 

His chirography is what would be called beautiful 
by the ladies universally, and, perhaps, by a large 
majority of the bolder sex. Individually, we think 
it a miserable one—too careful, undecided, tapering, 


and effeminate. It is not unlike Mr. Paulding’s, 


but is more regular and more legible, with less force. 
We hold it as undeniable that no man of genius evet 
wrote such a hard. 

Vor. VITI—5 
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EPEs SARGENT, Esq., has acquired high reputation 
as the author of ‘‘Velasco,”’ a tragedy full of beauty 
as a poem, but not adapted—perhaps not intended— 
for representation. He has written, besides, many 
very excellent poems—‘‘The Missing Ship,” for 
example, published in the ‘‘Knickerbocker”—the 
“Night Storm at Sea’”’—and, especially, a fine pro- 
duction entitled ‘‘Shells and Sea-Weeds.”’ One or 
two Theatrical Addresses from his pen are very 
creditable zn their way—but the way itself is, as we 
have before said, execrable. As an editor, Mr. 
Sargent has also distinguished himself. He is a 
gentleman of taste and high talent. 

His MS. is too much in the usual clerk style to be 
either vigorous, graceful, or easily read. It re- 
sembles Mr. Wetmore’s, but has somewhat more 
force. ‘The signature is better than the general hand, 
but conveys its idea very well. 


The name of ‘‘WasHINcTON ALLSTON,” the poet 
and painter, is one that has been long before the 
public. Of his paintings we have here nothing to 
say—except briefly, that the most noted of them are 
not to our taste. His poems are not all of a high 
order of merit; and, in truth, the faults of his pencil 
and of his pen are identical. Yet every reader will 
remember his ‘‘Spanish Maid”? with pleasure, and 
the ‘‘Address to Great Britain,” first published in 
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Coleridge’s ‘‘Sibylline Leaves,”’ and attributed to an 
English author, is a production of which Mr. Allston 
may be proud. 

His MS., notwithstanding an exceedingly simple 
and boyish air, is one which we particularly admire. 
It is forcible, picturesque, and legible, without 
ornament of any description. Each letter is formed 
with a thorough distinctness and individuality. 
Such a MS. indicates caution and precision, most 
unquestionably—but we say of it as we say of Mr. 
Peabody’s (a very different MS.) that no man of 
original genius ever did or could habitually indite 
it under any circumstances whatever. The sig- 
nature conveys the general hand with accuracy. 


Ad. th Sead 


Mr. Atrrep B. STREET has been long before the 
public asa poet. At as early an age as fifteen, some 
of his pieces were published by Mr. Byrant in the 
*‘Evening Post”—among these was one of much 
merit, entitled a ‘‘Winter Scene.’”’ In the ‘‘New- 
York Book,” and in the collections of American 
poetry by Messieurs Keese and Byrant, will be found 
many excellent specimens of his maturer powers. 
“The Willewemoc,” ‘“‘The Forest Tree,’”’ ‘‘The 
Indian’s Vigil,’ ‘‘The Lost Hunter,’ and ‘‘White 
Lake” we prefer to any of his other productions 
which have met our eye. Mr. Street has fine taste, 
and a keen sense of the beautiful. He writes care- 
fully, elaborately, and correctly. He has made Mr. 
Byrant jhis model, and in all Mr. Byrant’s good 
points would be nearly his equal, were it not for the 
sad and too perceptible stain of the imitation. That 
he has imitated at all—or rather that, in mature age, 
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he has persevered in his imitations—is sufficient 
warranty for placing him among the men of talent 
rather than among the men of genius. 

His MS. is full of corroboration of this warranty. 
It is avery pretty chirography, graceful, legible, and 
neat. By most persons it would be called beautiful. 
The fact is, it is without fault—but its merits, like 
those of his poems, are chiefly negative. 


Mr. RicHARD PENN SMITH, although perhaps better 
known in Philadelphia than elsewhere, has acquired 
much literary reputation. His chief works are 
‘‘The Forsaken,” a novel; a pseudo-autobiography 
called ‘‘Colonel Crockett’s Tour in Texas’; the 
tragedy of ‘‘Caius Marius,” and two domestic 
dramas entitled ‘‘The Disowned” and ‘‘The De- 
formed.” He has also published two volumes of 
miscellanies under the title of ‘“‘The Actress of 
Padua and other Tales,’ besides occasional poetry. 
We are not sufficiently cognisant of any of these 
works to speak with decision respecting their merits. 
In a biography of Mr. Smith, however, very well 
written, by his friend, Mr. McMichael, of this city, 
we are informed of ‘‘The Forsaken” that “‘a large 
edition of it was speedily exhausted’’—of ‘‘The 
Actress of Padua,” that it “‘had an extensive sale 
and was much commended ’’—of the ‘‘Tour in Texas, 
that ‘‘few books attained an equal popularity’’—of 
““Caius Marius,” that ‘‘it has great capabilities for an 
acting play,’—of ‘‘The Disowned” and ‘The 
Deformed,” that they ‘‘were performed at the 
London theatres, where they both made a favourable 
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impression”’—and of his poetry in general, ‘‘that it 
will be found superior to the average quality of 
that commodity.’ “It is by his dramatic efforts,” 
says the biographer, “‘that his merits as a poet must 
be determined, and judged by these he will be 
assigned a place in the foremost rank of American 
writers.” We have only to add that we have the 
_ highest respect for the judgment of Mr. McMichael. 

Mr. Smith’s MS. is clear, graceful, and legible, and 
would generally be called a fine hand, but is somewhat 
too clerky for our taste. 


Dr. OttvER WENDEL Ho.wmgs, of Boston, late Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology at Dartmouth 
College, has written many productions of merit, and 
has been pronounced by a very high authority the 
best of the humorous poets of the day. 

His chirography is remarkably fine, and a quick 
fancy might easily detect, in its graceful yet pictur- 
esque quaintness, an analogy with the vivid drollery 
of his style. The signature is a fair specimen of the 


general MS. 
MeeOrane 


Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, is somewhat more 
extensively known in his clerical than in a literary 
capacity, but has accomplished much more than 
sufficient in the world of books to entitle him to a 
place among the most noted of our living men of 
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letters. The compositions by which he is best © 


known were published, we believe, during his pro- 
fessorship of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in Washing- 
ton College, Hartford. 

His MS. has some Daiaibianee to that of Mr. 
Greeley of ‘‘The Tribune.” The signature is far 
bolder and altogether better than the general hand. 


WM Che. 


We believe that Mr. AtBert PIKE has never 
published his poems in book form; nor has he written 
anything since 1834. His ‘‘Hymns to the Gods,” 
and ‘‘Ode to the Mocking Bird,’ being printed in 
‘‘Blackwood,” are the chief basis of his reputation.’ 
His lines ‘‘To Spring” are, however, much better 
in every respect, and a little poem from his pen, 
entitled ‘‘Ariel,”’ originally published in the ‘“‘ Boston 
Pearl,” is one of the finest of American compositions. 
Mr. Pike has unquestionably merit, and that of a 
high order. His ideality is rich and well-disciplined. 
He is the most classic of our poets in the best sense 
of the term, and of course his classicism is very 
different from that of Mr. Sprague—to whom, 
nevertheless, he bears much resemblance in other 
respects. Upon the whole, there are few of our 
native writers to whom we consider him inferior. 

His MS. shows clearly the spirit of his intellect. 
We observe in it a keen sense not only of the beautiful 
and graceful but of the picturesque—neatness, 
precision, and general finish, verging upon effeminacy. 
In force it is deficient. The signature fails to convey 
the entire MS., which depends upon masses for its 
peculiar character. 
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Dr. James McHenry, of Philadelphia, is weil 
known to the literary world as the writer of numere 
ous articles in our Reviews and lighter journals, 
but more especially as the author of ‘‘The Antedi- 
luvians,” an epic poem which has been the vietim 
of a most shameful cabal in this country, and the 
subject of a very disgraceful pasquinade on the part 
of Professor Wilson. Whatever may be the de- 
merits, in some regard, of this poem, there can be 
no question of the utter want of fairness, and even 
of common decency, which distinguished the Philip- 
pic in question. The writer of a just review of the 
“‘Antediluvians’’—the only tolerable American epic 
—would render an important service to the literature 
of his country. 

Dr. McHenry’s MS. is distinct, bold, and simple, 
without ornament or superfluity. The signature 
well conveys the idea of the general hand. 


R32 dL 
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Mrs. R. S. NicHots has acquired much reputation 
of late years by frequent and excellent contributions 
to the Magazines and Annuals. Many of her com- 
positions will be found in our pages. 

Her MS. is fair, neat, and legible, but formed 
somewhat too much upon the ordinary boarding- 
school model to afford any indication of character. 
The signature is a good specimen of the hand. 
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Mr. RicHArpD ApAms LockKE is one among the few 
men of unquestionable genius whom the country 
possesses. Of the “Moon Hoax”’ it is supereroga- 
tory to say one word—not to know that argues one’s 
self unknown. Its rich imagination will long dwell 


in the memory of every one who reads it, and surely if 


the worth of any thing 
Is just so much as it will bring— 


if, in short, we are to judge of the value of a literary 
composition in any degree by its effect—then was 
_ the “Hoax”’ most precious. 

But Mr. Locke is also a poet of high order. We 
have seen—nay more—we have heard him read— 
verses of his own which would make the fortune of 
two-thirds of our poetasters; and he is yet so modest 
as never to have published a volume of poems. As 
an editor—as a political writer—as a writer in general 
—we think that he has scarcely a superior in America. 
There is no man among us to whose sleeve we would 
rather pin—not our faith (of that we say nothing)— 
but our judgment. 

His MS. is clear, bold, and forcible—somewhat 
modified, no doubt, by the circumstances of his edi- 
toria) position—but still sufficiently indicative of his 
fine intellect. 


Mr. RatpH Waxtpo Emerson belongs to a class of 
gentlemen with whom we have no patience whatever 


ee 
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—the mystics for mysticism’s sake. Quintilian 
mentions a pedant who taught obscurity, and who 
once said to a pupil “this is excellent, for I do not 
understand it myself.” How the good man would 
have chuckled over Mr. E.! His present réle seems 
to be the out-Carlyling Carlyle. Lycophron Tene- 
brosus is a fool to him. The best answer to his 
twaddle is cuz bono?—a very little Latin phrase very 
generally mistranslated and misunderstood—cuz 
bono?—to whom is it a benefit? If not to Mr. Emer- 
son individually, then surely to no man living. 

His love of the obscure does not prevent him, 
nevertheless, from the composition of occasional 
poems in which beauty is apparent by flashes. Sev- 
eral of his effusions appeared in the ‘‘ Western Mes- 
senger’’—more in the “ Dial,” of which he is the soul 
—or the sun—or the shadow. We remember the 
“Sphynx,” the “ Problem,” the “Snow Storm,” and 
some fine old-fashioned verses entitled ‘“‘Oh fair and 
stately maid whose eye.”’ 

His MS. is bad, sprawling, illegible, and irregular 
—although sufficiently bold. This latter trait may 
be, and no doubt is, only a portion of his general 
affectation. 
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THE JOURNAL OF JULIUS RODMAN 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST PASSAGE 
ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF 
NORTH AMERICA EVER ACHIEVED 
BY CIVILIZED MAN 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


HAT we must consider an unusual piece 

\ A of good fortune has enabled us to present 
our readers, under this head, with a narra- 

tive of very remarkable character, and certainly of 
very deep interest. The Journal which follows not 
only embodies a relation of the first successful at- 
tempt to cross the gigantic barriers of that immense 
chain of mountains which stretches from the Polar 
Sea in the north to the Isthmus of Darien in the 
south, forming a craggy and snow-capped rampart 
throughout its whole course, but, what is of still 
greater importance, gives the particulars of a tour, 
beyond these mountains, through an immense 
extent of territory, which, at this day, is looked upon 
as totally untravelled and unknown, and which, in 
every map of the country to which we can obtain 
access, is marked as “‘an unexplored region.’’ It is, 
moreover, the only unexplored region within the 
limits of the continent of North America. Such 
being the case, our friends will know how to pardon 
us for the slight amount of unction with which we 
have urged this Journal upon the public attention. 
For our own parts, we have found, in its perusal, a 
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degree and a species of interest such as no similar 
narrative ever inspired. Nor do we think that our 
relation to these papers, as the channel through 
which they will be first made known, has had more 
than a moderate influence in begetting this interest. 
We feel assured that all our readers will unite with 
us in thinking the adventures here recorded unusu- 
ally entertaining and important. The peculiar char- 
acter of the gentleman who was the leader and soul of 
the expedition, as well as its historian, has imbued 
what he has written with a vast deal of romantic 
fervor, very different from the lukewarm and statis- 
tical air which prevades most records of the kind. 
Mr. James E. Rodman, from whom we obtained the 
MS., is well known to many of the readers of thismaga- 
zine; and partakes, in some degree, of that tempera- 
ment which embittered the earlier portion of the life 
of his grand-father, Mr. Julius Rodman, the writer 
of the narrative. We allude to an hereditary hypo- 
chondria. It was the instigation of this disease 
which, more than anything else, led him to attempt 
the extraordinary journey here detailed. The hunt- 
ing and trapping designs, of which he speaks him- 
self, in the beginning of his Journal, were, as far as 
Wwe can perceive, but excuses made to his own reason 
for the audacity and novelty of his attempt. There 
can be no doubt, we think (and our readers will think 
with us), that he was urged solely by a desire to 
seek, in the bosom of the wilderness, that peace 
which his peculiar disposition would not suffer him 
to enjoy among men. He fled to the desert as to a 
friend. In no other view of the case can we recon- 
cile many points of his record with our ordinary 
notions of human action. 

As we have thought proper to omit two pages of 
the MS., in which Mr. Rodman gives some account 
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of his life previous to his departure up the Missouri, 
it may be as well to state here that he was a native 
of England where his relatives were of excellent 
standing, where he had received a good education, 
and from which country he emigrated to this, in 
1784 (being then about eighteen years of age), with 
his father and two maiden sisters. The family first 
settled in New York; but afterwards made their 
way to Kentucky, and established themselves, 
almost in hermit fashion, on the banks of the Mis- 
Sissipp1 near where Mills’ Point now makes into the 
river. Here old Mr. Rodman died, in the fall of 
1790; and, in the ensuing winter, both his daughters 
perished of the small-pox, within a few weeks of 
each other. Shortly afterwards (in the spring of 
1791), Mr. Julius Rodman, the son, set out upon the 
expedition which forms the subject of the following 
pages. Returning from this in 1794, as hereinafter 
stated, he took up his abode near Abingdon, in Vir- 
ginia, where he married, and had three children, and 
where most of his descendants now live. 

We are informed by Mr. James Rodman that his 
grandfather had merely kept an outline diary of his 
tour, during the many difficulties of its progress; and 
that the MSS. with which we have been furnished 
were not written out in detail, from that diary, until 
many years afterwards, when the tourist was induced 
to undertake the task, at the instigation of M. André 
Michau, the botanist, and author of the Flora Boreali- 
Americana, and of the Histoire des Chénes d’ Amérique. 
M. Michau, it will be remembered, had made an offer 
of his services to Mr. Jefferson, when that statesman 
first contemplated sending an expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains. He was engaged to prosecute 
the journey, and had even proceeded on his way as 
far as Kentucky, when he was overtaken by an 
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order from the French Minister, then at Philadelphia, 
requiring him to relinquish the design, and to pursue 
elsewhere the botanical inquiries on which he was 
employed by his government. The contemplated 
undertaking then fell into the hands of Messieurs 
Lewis and Clarke, by whom it was successfully 
accomplished. 

The MS. when completed, however, never reached 
M. Michau, for whose inspection it had been drawn 
up; and was always supposed to have been lost on the 
road by the young man to whom it was entrusted for 
delivery at M. Michau’s temporary residence, near 
Monticello. Scarcely any attempt was made to re- 
cover the papers; Mr. Rodman’s peculiar disposition 
leading him to take but little interest in the search. 
Indeed, strange as it may appear, we doubt, from 
what we are told of him, whether he would have 
ever taken any steps to make public the results of 
his most extraordinary tour; we think that his only 
object in retouching his original Diary was to oblige 
M. Michau. Even Mr. Jefferson’s exploring project, 
a project which, at the time it was broached, excited 
almost universal comment, and was considered a 
perfect novelty, drew from the hero of our narrative 
only a few general observations, addressed to the 
members of hisfamily He never made his own jour- 
ney a subject of conversation; seeming, rather, to 
avoid the topic. He died before the return of Lewis 
and Clarke; and the Diary, which had been given into 
the hands of the messenger for delivery to M. Michau, 
was found, about three months ago, in a secret drawer 
of a bureau which had belonged to Mr. Julius Rodman. 
We do not learn by whom it was placed there; Mr. 
Rodman’s relatives all exonerate him from the sus- 
picion of having secreted it; but, without intending 
any disrespect to the memory of that gentleman, or to 
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Mr. Jamcs Rodman (to whom we feel under especial 
obligation), we cannot help thinking that the suppo- 
sition of the narrator’s having, by some means, 
reprocured the package from the messenger, and 
concealed it where it was discovered, is very reason- 
able, and not at all out of keeping with the character 
of that morbid sensibility which distinguished the 
individual. 

We did not wish, by any means, to alter the man- 
ner of Mr. Rodman’s narration, and have, therefore, 
taken very few liberties with the MS., and these few 
only in the way of abridgment. The style, indeed, 
could scarcely be improved; it is simple and very 
effective; giving evidence of the deep delight with 
which the traveller revelled in the majestic novelties 
through which he passed, day after day. There isa 
species of affectionateness which pervades his ac- 
count, even of the severest hardships and dangers, 
which lets us at once into the man’s whole idiosyn- 
crasy. He was possessed with a burning love of 
nature; and worshipped her, perhaps, more in her 
dreary and savage aspects, than in her maufesta- 
tions of placidity and joy. He stalked through that 
immense and often terrible wilderness with an evident 
rapture at his heart which we envy him as we read. 
He was, indeed, the man to journey amid all that 
solemn desolation which he, plainly, so loved to 
depict. His was the proper spirit to perceive; his 
the true ability to feel. We look, therefore, upon 
his MS. as a rich treasure, in its way absolutely un- 
surpassed, indeed, never equalled. 

That the events of this narrative have hitherto 
lain perdus; that even the fact of the Rocky Moun- 
tains having been crossed by Mr. Rodman prior to 
the expedition of Lewis and Clarke has never been 
made public, or at all alluded to in the works of any 
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writer on American geography (for it certainly never 
has been thus alluded to, as far as we can ascertain), 
must be regarded as very remarkable—indeed, as 
exceedingly strange. The only reference to the 
journey at all, of which we can hear in any direction, 
is said to be contained in an unpublished letter of M. 
Michau’s in the possession of Mr. W. Wyatt, of 
Charlottesville, Virginia. It is there spoken of in a 
casual way, and collaterally, as ‘‘a gigantic idea 
wonderfully carried out.” If there has been any 
further allusion to the journey, we knew nothing of it. 

Before entering upon Mr. Rodman’s own relation, 
it will not be improper to glance at what has been 
done by others, in the way of discovery, upon the 
northwestern portion of our continent. If the 
reader will turn to a map of North America, he will be 
better enabled to follow us in our observations. 

It will be seen that the continent extends from the 
Arctic Ocean, or from about the 7oth parallel of north 
latitude, to the 9th; and from the 56th meridian west 
of Greenwich to the 168th. The whole of this im- 
mense extent of territory has been visited by civilized 
man, in a greater or less degree; and indeed a very 
large portion of it has been permanently settled. 
But there is an exceedingly wide tract which is still 
marked upon all our maps as “‘unexplored,” and 
which, until this day, has always been so considered. 
This tract lies within the 6oth parallel on the south, 
the Arctic Ocean on the north, the Rocky Mountains 
on the east, and the possessions of Russia on the west. 
To Mr. Rodman, however, belongs the honor of 
having traversed this singularly wild region in many 
directions; and the most interesting particulars of 
the narrative now published have reference to his 
adventures and discoveries therein. 

Perhaps the earliest travels of any extent made in 
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North America by white people were those of Henne- 
pin and his friends, in 1698; but as his researches 
were mostly in the south, we do not feel called 
upon to speak of them more fully. 

Mr, Irving, in his Astorta, mentions the attempt of 
Captain Jonathan Carver as being the first ever made 
to cross the continent from the Alantic to the Pacific 
Ocean; but in this he appears to be mistaken; for we 
find, in one of the journals of Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie, that two different enterprises were set on foot, 
with that especial object in view, by the Hudson 
Bay Fur Company, the one in 1758, the other as 
early as 1749; both of which are supposed to have 
entirely failed, as no accounts of the actual expedi- 
tions are extant. It was in 1763, shortly after the 
acquisition of the Canadas by Great Britain, that 
Captain Carver undertook the journey. His inten- 
tion was to cross the country between the forty- 
third and forty-sixth degrees of north latitude, 
to the shores of the Pacific. His object was to 
ascertain the breadth of the continent at its broad- 
est part, and to determine upon some place, on the 
western coast, where the Government might establish 
a post to facilitate the discovery of a northwest 
passage, of a communication between Hudson’s 
Bay and the Pacific Ocean. He had supposed that 
the Columbia, then termed the Oregon, disembogued 
itself somewhere about the straits of Annian; and 
it was here that he expected the post to be formed. 
He thought, also, that a settlement in this neighbor- 
hood would disclose new sources of trade, and open a 
more direct communication with China and the 
British possessions in the East Indies than the old 
route afforded, by the Cape of Good Hope. He 
was baffled, hawever, in his attempt to cross the 
mountains. 
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In point of time, the next important expedition, 
in the northern portion of America, was that of 
Samuel Hearne, who, with the object of discovering 
copper mines, pushed northwestwardly during the 
years 1769, ’7o, *71, and ’72, from the Prince of 
Wales’ Fort, in Hudson’s Bay, as far as the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean. 

We have, after this, to record a second attempt of 
Captain Carver’s, which was set on foot in 1774, and 
in which he was joined by Richard Whitworth, a 
member of Parliament and a man of wealth. We 
only notice this enterprise on account of the extensive 
scale on which it was projected; for in fact it was never 
carried into execution. The gentlemen were to take 
with them fifty or sixty men, artificers and mariners, 
and, with these, make their way up one of the branches 
of the Missouri, explore the mountains for the 
source of the Oregon, and sail down that river to its 
supposed mouth, near the straits of Annian. Here 
a fort was to be built, as well as vessels for the pur- 
pose of further discovery. The undertaking was 
stopped by the breaking out of the American 
Revolution. 

As early as 1775 the fur trade had been carried by 
the Canadian missionaries, north and west to the 
banks of the Saskatchawine River, in 53 north lati- 
tude, 102 west longitude; and, in the beginning of 
1776, Mr. Joseph Frobisher proceeded in this direc- 
tion as far as 55 N. and 103 W. 

In 1778, Mr. Peter Bond, with four canoes, pushed 
on to the Elk River, about thirty miles south of its 
junction with the Lake of the Hills. 

We have now to mention another attempt, which 
was baffled at its very outset, to cross the broadest 
portion of the continent from d6cean to ocean. This 
attempt is scarcely known by the public to have been 
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made at all, and is mentioned by Mr. Jefferson alone, 
and by him only ina cursory way. Mr. Jefferson re- 
lates that Ledyard called upon him in Paris, panting 
for some new enterprise, after his successful voyage 
with Captain Cook; and that he (Mr. Jefferson) pro- 
posed to him that he should go by land to Kam- 
schatka, cross in some of the Russian vessels to 
Nootka Sound, fall down into the latitude of the Mis- 
souri, and then, striking through the country, pass 
down that river to the United States. Ledyardagreed 
to the proposal provided the permission of the Russian 
Government could be obtained. Mr. Jefferson suc- 
ceeded in obtaining this; and the traveller, setting 
out from Paris, arrived at St. Petersburg after the Em- 
press had left that place to pass the winter at Moscow. 
His finances not permitting him to make unneces- 
sary stay at St. Petersburg, he continued on his route 
with a passport from one of the ministers, and, at 
two hundred miles from Kamschatka, was arrested 
by an officer of the Empress, who had changed her 
mind, and now forbade his proceeding. He was put 
into a close carriage, and driven day and night, 
without stopping, till he reached Poland, where he 
was set down and dismissed. Mr. Jefferson, in 
speaking of Ledyard’s undertaking, erroneously 
calls it ‘‘the first attempt to explore the western 
part of our northern continent.” 

The next enterprise of moment was the remarkable 
one of Sir Alexander Mackenzie, which was prosecuted 
in 1789. He started from Montreal, pushed through 
the Utawas River, Lake Nipissing, Lake Huron, 
around the northern shore of Lake Superior, through 
what is called the Grand Portage, thence along Rain 
River, the Lake of the Woods, Bonnet Lake, the up- 
per part of Dog-Head Lake, the south coast of Lake 
Winnipeg, through Cedar Lake and past the mouth 
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of the Saskatchawine, to Sturgeon Lake; thence 
again, by portage, to the Missinipi and through Black 
Bear, Primo’s and Buffalo Lakes, to a range of high 
mountains running N. E. and S. W.; then taking Elk 
‘River to the Lake of the Hills, then passing through 
Slave River to Slave Lake, around the northern shore 
of this lake to Mackenzie’s River, and down this, 
lastly, to the Polar Sea: an immense journey, during 
whichihe encountered dangers innumerable and hard- 
ships of the severest kind. Inthe whole of his course 
down Mackenzie’s River to its embouchure, he passed 
along the bottom of the eastern declivity of the Rcecky 
Mountains, but never crossed these barriers. In the 
spring of 1793, however, starting from Montreal and 
pursuing the route of his first journey as far as the 
mouth of the Unjigah or Peace River, he then turned 
off to the westward, up this stream, pushed through 
the mountains in latitude 56, then proceeded to the 
south until he struck a river which he called the 
Salmon (now Frazer’s) and following this, finally 
reached the pacific in about the 4oth parallel of 
N. L. 

The memorable expedition of Captains Lewis and 
Clarke was in progress during the years 1804, ’5, and 
6. In 1803, the act of establishing trading houses 
with the Indian tribes being about to expire, some 
modifications of it (with an extension of its views to 
the Indians on the Missouri) were recommended tae 
Congress bya confidential message from Mr. Jefferson, 
of January 18th. In order to prepare the way, it was 
proposed to send a party to trace the Missouri to its 
source, cross the Rocky Mountains, and follow the 
best water communication which offered itself thence 
to the Pacific Ocean. This design was fully carried 
out; Captain Lewis exploring (but not first “‘discov- 

ering’ as Mr. Irving relates) the upper waters of the 
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Columbia River and following the course of that 
stream to its embouchure. The head waters of the 
Columbia were visited by Mackenzie as early as 
1793. 

Cnaiod with the exploring tour of Lewis and 
Clarke up the Missouri, was that of Major Zebulon M. 
Pike up the Mississippi, which he succeeded in tracing 
to its source in Itasca Lake. Upon his return from 
this voyage he penetrated, by the orders of Govern- 
ment, from the Mississippi westwardly, during the 
years 1805, ’6, and ’7, to the head waters of the 
Arkansas (beyond the Rocky Mountains in latitude 
40 N.), passing along the Osage and Kansas rivers, 
and to the source of the Platte. 

In 1810, Mr. David Thompson, a partner of the 
Northwest Fur Company, set out from Montreal, 
with a strong party, to cross the continent to the 
Pacific. The first part of the route was that of 
Mackenzie in 1793. The object was to anticipate a 
design of Mr. John Jacob Astor’s; to wit, the estab- 
lishment of a trading post at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. Most of his people deserted him on the eastern 
side of the mountains; but he finally succeeded in 
crossing the chain, with only eight followers, when 
he struck the northern branch of the Columbia, and 
descended that river from a point much nearer its 
source than any white man had done before. 

In 1811, Mr. Astor’s own remarkable enterprise was 
carried into effect, at least so far as the journey across 
the country isconcerned. As Mr. Irving has already 
made all readers well acquainted with the particulars 
of this journey, we need only mention it in brief. 
The design we have just spoken of. The track of the 
party (under command of Mr. Wilson Price Hunt) 
was from Montreal, up the Utawas, through Lake 
Nipissing, and a succession of small lakes and rivers, 
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to Michilimackinac, or Mackinaw, thence by Green 
Bay, Fox and Wisconsin rivers, to the Prairie du 
Chien; thence down the Mississippi to St. Louis; 
thence up the Missouri, to the village of the Arickara 
Indians, between the 46th and 47th parallels of N. 
latitude, and fourteen hundred and thirty miles 
above the mouth of the river; thence, bending to the 
southwest across the desert, over the mountains 
about where the head waters of the Platte and 
Yellowstone take rise, and along the south branch of 
the Columbia to the sea. Two small return parties 
from this expedition made most perilous and eventful 
passages across the country. 

The travels of Major Stephen H. Long are the next 
important ones in point of time. This gentleman, in 
1823, proceeded to the source of St. Peter’s River, 
to Lake Winnipeg, to the Lake of the woods, etc., etc. 
Of the more recent journeys of Captain Bonneville 
and others it is scarcely necessary to speak, as they 
still dwell in the public memory. Captain Bonne- 
ville’s adventures have been well related by Mr. 
Irving. In 1832, he passed from Fort Osage across 
the Rocky Mountains, and spent nearly three years 
in the regions bevond. Within the limits of the 
United States there .» very little ground which has not, 
of late years, been traversed by the man of science, 
or the adventurer. But in those wide and desolate 
regions which lie north of our territory, and to the 
westward of Mackenzie’s River, the foot of no civi- 
lized man, with the exception of Mr. Rodman and his 
very small party, has ever been known to tread. In 
regard to the question of the first passage across the 
Rocky Mountains, it will be seen, from what we have 
already said, that the credit of the enterprise should 
never have been given to Lewis and Clarke, since 
Mackenzie succeeded in it, in the year 1793; and that 
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in point of fact, Mr. Rodman was the first who over- 
came those gigantic barriers, crossing them as he did 
in 1792. Thus it is not without good reason that 
we claim public attention for the extraordinary 
narrative which ensues. 
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CHAPTER II 


FTER the death of my father, and both 
A sisters, I took no further interest in our 
plantation at the Point, and sold it, ata 
complete sacrifice, to M. Junét. [had often thought 
of trapping up the Missouri, and resolved now to go 
on an expedition up that river, and try to procure 
peltries, which I was sure of being able to sell at 
Petite Cote to the private agents of the Northwest 
Fur Company. I believed that much more property 
might be acquired in this way, with a little enterprise 
and courage, than I could make by any other means. 
I had always been fond, too, of hunting and trap- 
ping, although I had never made a business of either, 
and I hada great desire to explore some portion of our 
western country about which Pierre Junédt had 
often spoken to me. He was the eldest son of the 
neighbor who bought me out, and was a man of 
strange manners and somewhat eccentric turn of 
mind, but still one of the best-hearted fellows in 
the world, and certainly as courageous a man as ever 
drew breath, although of no great bodily strength. 
He was of Canadian descent, and having gone, 
once or twice, on short excursions for the Fur Com- 
pany, in which he had acted as voyageur, was fond of 
calling himself one, and of talking about his trips. My 
father had been very fond of Pierre, and I thought 
a good deal of him myself; he was a great favorite, 
too, with my younger sister, Jane, and I believe they 
would have been married had it been God’s will to 
have spared her. 
When Pierre discovered that I had not entirely 
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made up my mind what course to pursue after 
my father’s death, he urged me to fit out a small ex- 
pedition for the river, in which he would accompany 
me; and he had no difficulty in bringing me over to 
his wishes. We agreed to push up the Missouri as 
long as we found it possible, hunting and trapping as 
we went, and not to return until we had secured as 
many peltries as would be a fortune for us both. His 
father made no objection and gave him about three 
hundred dollars; when we proceeded to Petite Céte 
for the purpose of getting our equipments, and 
raising as many men as we could for the voyage. 

Petite Céte* is a small place on the north bank of 
the Missouri, about twenty miles from its junction 
with the Mississippi. It lies at the foot of a range of 
low hills, and upon a sort of ledge, high enough above 
the river, to be out of the reach of the June freshets. 
There are not more than five or six houses, and these 
of wood, in the upper part of the place; but, nearer 
to the east, there is a chapel and twelve or fifteen 
good dwellings, running parallel with the river. 
There are about a hundred inhabitants, mostly 
Creoles of Canadian descent. They are extremely 
indolent, and make no attempt at cultivating the 
country around them, which is a rich soil, except 
now and then when a little is done in the way of 
gardening. They live principally by hunting, and 
trading with the Indians for peltries, which they sell 
again to the Northwest Company’s agents. We 
expected to meet with no difficulty in getting re- 
cruits for our journey, or equipments, but were 
disappointed in both particulars; for the place was 
too poor in every respect to furnish all that we 
wanted, so as to render our voyage safe and 
efficient. 


* Now St. Charles. 
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We designed to pass through the heart of a country 
infested with Indian tribes, of whom we knew noth- 
ing except by vague report, and whom we had every 
reason to believe ferocious and treacherous. It was 

therefore particularly necessary that we should go 
well provided with arms and ammunition, as well as. 
in some force as regards numbers; and if our voyage 
was to be a source of profit, we must take with us 
canoes of sufficient capacity to bring home what 
peltries we might collect. It was the middle of 
March when we first reached Petite Céte, and we 
did not succeed in getting ready until the last of May. 
We had to send twice down the river to the Point 
for men and supplies, and neither could be obtained 
except at great cost. We should have failed at last 
in getting many things absolutely requisite, if it had 
riot so happened that Pierre met with a party on its 
return from a trip up the Mississippi, and engaged six 
of its best men, besides a canoe, or piroque, purchas- 
ing, at the same time, most of the surplus stores and 
ammunition. 

This seasonable aid enabled us to get fairly ready 
for the voyage before the first of June. On the third 
of this month (1791) we bade adieu to our friends at 
Petite Céte, and started on our expedition. Our 
party consisted in all of fifteen persons. Of these, 
five were Canadians from Petite Céte, and had all 
been on short excursions up the river. They were 
good boatmen, and excellent companions, as far as 
singing French songs went, and drinking, at which 
they were preeminent; although, in truth, it was a 
rare thing to see any of them so far the worse for 
liquor as to be incapable of attending toduty. They 
were always in a good humor, and always ready to 
work; but as hunters I did not think them worth 
much, and as fighting men I soon discovered they 
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were not to be depended upon. There were two 
of these five Canadians who engaged to act as inter- 
preters for the first five or six hundred miles up the 
river (should we proceed so far), and then we hoped 
to procure an Indian occasionally to interpret, 
should it be necessary; but we had resolved to avoid, 
as far as possible, any meetings with the Indians, 
and rather to trap ourselves than run the great risk 
of trading, with so small a party as we numbered. 
It was our policy to proceed with the greatest caution, 
and expose ourselves to notice only when we could 
not avoid it. 

The six men whom Pierre had engaged from aboard 
the return Mississippi boat were as different a set from 
the Canadians as could well be imagined. Five of 
them were brothers, by the name of Greely (John, 
Robert, Meredith, Frank, and Poindexter), and 
bolder or finer looking persons it would have been 
difficult to find. John Greely was the oldest and 
stoutest of the five, and had the reputation of being 
the strongest man, as well as best shot, in Kentucky, 
from which state they all came. He was full six 
feet in height, and of most extraordinary breadth 
across the shoulders, with large strongly-knit limbs. 
Like most men of great physical strength, he was 
exceedingly good-tempered, and on this account was 
greatly beloved by us all. The other four brothers 
were all strong, well-built men, too, although not 
to be compared with John. Poindexter was as tall, 
but very gaunt, and of a singularly fierce appearance; 
but, like his elder brother, he was of peaceable de- 
meanor. All of them were experienced hunters and 
capital shots. Theyhad gladly accepted Pierre’s offer 
to gowith us,and we madean arrangement with them 
which ensured them an equal share with Pierre and 
myself in the profits of the enterprise; that is to say, 
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we divided the proceeds into three parts, one of 
which was to be mine, one Pierre’s, and one shared 
among the five brothers. 

The sixth man whom we enlisted from the return 
boat was, also, a good recruit. His name was Alex- 
ander Wormley, a Virginian, and a very strange 
character. He had originally been a preacher of the 
gospel, and had afterwards fancied himself a prophet, 
going about the country with a long beard and hair, 
and in his bare feet, haranguing every one he met. 
This hallucination was now diverted into another 
channel, and he thought of nothing else than of find- 
ing gold mines in some of the fastnesses of the 
country. Upon this subject he was as entirely mad 
as any man could well be; but upon all others was 
remarkably sensible and even acute. He was a 
good boatman and a good hunter, and as brave a 
fellow as ever stepped, besides being of great bodily 
strength and swiftness of foot. I counted much upon 
this recruit, on account of his enthusiastic character, 
and in the end I was not deceived, as will appear. 

Our other two recruits were a negro belonging to 
Pierre Jundét, named Toby, and a stranger whom we 
had picked up in the woods near Mill’s Point, and 
who joined our expedition upon the instant as soon 
as we mentioned our design. His name was Andrew 
Thornton, also a Virginian, and I believe of excellent 
family, belonging to the Thorntons of the northern 
part of the State. He had been from Virginia about 
three years; during the whole of which time he had 
been rambling about the western country, with no 
other companion than a large dog of the Newfound- 
land species. He had collected no peltries, and did 
not seem to have any object in view, more than 
the gratification of a roving and adventurous pro- 
pensity. He frequently amused us, when sitting 
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around our camp fires at night, with the relation of 
his adventures and hardships in the wilderness, 
recounting them with a straightforward earnestness 
which left us no room to doubt their truth; although, 
indeed, many of them had a marvellous air. Experi- 
ence afterwards taught us that the dangers and 
difficulties of the solitary hunter can scarcely be 
exaggerated, and that the real task is to depict 
them to the hearer in sufficiently distinct colors. 
I took a great liking to Thornton, from the first 
hour in which I saw him. 

I have only said a few words respecting Toby; but 
he was not the least important personage of our 
party. He had been in old M. Jundét’s family for a 
great number of years, and had proved himself a 
faithful negro. He was rather too old to accompany 
such an expedition as ours; but Pierre was not 
willing to leave him. He was an able-bodied man, 
however, and still capable of enduring great fatigue. 
Pierre himself was probably the feeblest of our 
whole company, as regards bodily strength, but he 
possessed great sagacity, and a courage which 
nothing could daunt. His manners were sometimes 
extravagant and boisterous, which led him to get 
into frequent quarrels, and had once or twice 
seriously endangered the success of our expedition; 
but he was a true friend, and in that one point [ 
considered him invaluable. 

I have now given a brief account of all our party, 
as it was when we left Petite Céte.* To carry 


* Mr. Rodman has not given any description of himself; 
and the account of his party is by no means complete without a 
portraiture of its leader. ‘‘He was about twenty-five years 
of age,’ says Mr. James Rodman in a memorandum now 
before us, ‘‘when he started up the river. He wasa remarkably 
vigorous and active man, but short in stature, not being more 
than five feet three or four inches high; strongly built, with 
legs somewhat bowed. His physiognomy was of a Jewish 
cast, his lips thin, and his complexion saturnine.”’ 
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ourselves and accoutrements, as well as to bring 
home what peltries might be obtained, we had two 
large boats. The smallest of these was a piroque 
made of birch bark, sewed together with the fibres 
of the roots of the spruce tree, the seams payed with 
pine resin, and the whole so light that six men could 
carry it with ease. It was twenty feet long, and 
could be rowed with from four to twelve oars; 
drawing about eighteen inches water when loaded 
to the gunwale, and, when empty, not more than 
ten. The other was a keel-boat which we had made 
at Petite Céte (the canoe having been purchased by 
Pierre from the Mississippi party). It was thirty 
feet long, and, when loaded to the gunwale, drew 
two feet water. It had a deck for twenty feet of its 
length forward, forming a cuddy-cabin, with a 
strong door, and of sufficient dimensions to contain 
our whole party with close crowding, as the boat 
was very broad. This part of it was bullet-proof, 
being wadded with oakum between two coatings 
of oak-plank; and in several positions we had small 
holes bored, through which we could have fired upon 
an enemy in case of attack, as well as observe their 
movements; these holes, at the same time, gave us 
air and light, when we closed the door; and we had 
secure plugs to fit them when necessary. The 
remaining ten feet of the length was open, and here 
we could use as many as six oars; but our main 
dependence was upon poles which we employed by 
walking along the deck. We had also a short mast, 
easily shipped and unshipped, which was stepped 
about seven feet from the bow, and upon which we 
set a large square sail when the wind was fair, 
taking in mast and all when it was ahead. 

In a division made in the bow, under the deck, 
we deposited ten kegs of good powder, and as much 
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lead as we considered proportionate, one tenth 
ready moulded in rifle bullets. We had also stowed 
away here a small brass cannon and carriage, dis- 
mounted and taken to pieces, so as to lie in little 
compass, thinking that such a means of defence 
might possibly come into play at some period of our 
expedition. This cannon was one of three which 
had been brought down the Missouri by the Spaniards 
two years previously, and lost overboard from a 
piroque, some miles above Petite Céte. A sand-bar 
had so far altered the channel at the place where 
the canoe capsized that an Indian discovered one 
of the guns, and procured assistance to carry it 
down to the settlement, where he sold it for a gallon 
of whiskey. The people at Petite Cote then went 
up and procured the other two. They were very 
small guns, but of good metal and beautiful work- 
manship, being carved and ornamented with serpents 
like some of the French field-pieces. Fifty iron 
balls were found with the guns, and these we pro- 
cured. I mention the way in which we obtained 
this cannon, because it performed an important 
part in some of our operations, as will be found here- 
after. Besides it, we had fifteen spare rifles, boxed 
up, and deposited forward with the other heavy 
goods. We put the weight here, to sink our bows 
well in the water, which is the best method, on 
account of the snags and sawyers in the river. 

In the way of other arms we were sufficiently 
provided; each man having a stout hatchet and 
knife, besides his ordinary rifle and ammunition. 
Each boat was provided with a camp kettle, three 
large axes, a towing-line, two oil-cloths to cover 
the goods when necessary, and two large sponges 
for bailing. The piroque had also a small mast and 
sail (which I omitted to mention), and carried a 
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quantity of gum, birch-bark, and watape, to make 
repairs with. She also had in charge all the Indian 
goods which we had thought necessary to bring 
with us, and which we purchased from the Mississippi 
boat. It was not our design to trade with the . 
Indians; but these goods were offered us at a low 
rate, and we thought it better to take them, as they 
might prove of service. They consisted of silk and 
cotton handkerchiefs; thread, lines, and twine; hats, 
shoes, and hose; small cutlery and ironmongery; 
calicoes and printed cottons; Manchester goods; 
twist and carrot tobacco; milled blankets; and glass 
toys, beads, etc., etc. All these were done up in 
small packages, three of which were a man’s load. 
The provisions were also put up so as to be easily 
handled; and a part was deposited in each boat. 
We had, altogether, two hundredweight of pork, 
six hundredweight of biscuit, and six hundred- 
weight of pemmican. ‘This we had made at Petite 
Cote, by the Canadians, who told us that it is used 
by the Northwest Fur Company in all their long 
voyages, when it is feared that game may not prove 
abundant. It is manufactured in a singular manner. 
The lean parts of the flesh of the larger animals is 
cut into thin slices, and placed on a wooden grate 
over a slow fire, or exposed to the sun (as ours was), 
or sometimes to the frost. When it is sufficiently 
dried in this way, it is pounded between two heavy 
stones, and will then keep for years. If, however, 
much of it is kept together, it ferments upon the 
breaking up of the frost in the spring, and, if not 
well exposed to the air, soon decays. The inside 
fat, with that of the rump, is melted down and 
mixed, in a boiling state, with the pounded meat, 
half and half; it is then squeezed into bags, and is 
ready to eat without any further cooking, being 
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very palatable without salt or vegetables. The 
best pemmican is made with the addition of marrow 
and dried berries, and is a capital article of food.* 
Our whiskey was in carboys, of five gallons each, 
and we had twenty of these, a hundred gallons in all. 

When everything was well on board, with our 
whole company, including Thornton’s dog, we 
found that there was but little room to spare, except 
in the big cabin, which we wished to preserve free 
of goods, as a sleeping place in bad weather; we had 
nothing in here except arms and ammunition, with 
some beaver-traps and a carpet of bear-skins. Our 
crowded state suggested an expedient which ought 
to have been adopted at all events: that of detach- 
ing four hunters from the party, to course along the 
river banks, and keep us in game, as well as to act 
in capacity of scouts, to warn us of the approach 
of Indians. With this object we procured two 
good horses, giving one of them in charge of Robert 
and Meredith Greely, who were to keep upon the 
south bank; and the other in charge of Frank and 
Poindexter Greely, who were to course along the 
north side. By means of the horses they could 
bring in what game was shot. 

This arrangement relieved our boats very con- 


* The pemmican here described by Mr. Rodman is altogether 
new to us, and is very different from that with which our 
readers have no doubt been familiarized in the journals of 
Parry, Ross, Back, and other Northern voyagers. This, if we 
remember, was prepared by long continued boiling of the lean 
meat (carefully excluding fat) until the soup was reduced to a 
very small proportion of its original bulk, and assumed a pulpy 
consistency. To this residue, many spices and much salt 
were added, and great nutriment was supposed to be contained 
in the little bulk. The positive experience of an American 
surgeon, however, who had an opportunity of witnessing, and 
experimenting upon, the digestive process through an open 
wound in the stomach of a patient, has demonstrated that bulk 
is, in itself, an essential in this process, and that consequently 
the condensation of the nutritive property of food involves, 
jn a great measure, a paradox. 
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siderably, lessening our number to eleven. In the 
small boat were two of the men from Petite Céte, 
with Toby and Pierre Junét. In the large one were 


_.the Prophet (as we called him), or Alexander 


Wormley, John Greely, Andrew Thornton, three 
of the Petite Céte men, and myself, with Thornton’s 
dog. 

Our mode of proceeding was sometimes with 
oars, but not generally; we most frequently pulled 
ourselves along the limbs of trees on shore; or, where 
the ground permitted it, we used a tow-line, which 
is the easiest way, some of us being on shore to haul, 
while some remained on board, to set the boat off 
shore with poles. Very often we poled together. 
In this method (which is a good one when the 
bottom is not too muddy, or full of quicksands, 
and when the depth of water is not too great), 
the Canadians are very expert, as well as at rowing. 
They use long, stiff, and light poles, pointed with 
iron; with these they proceed to the bow of the boat, 
an equal number of men at each side; the face is 
then turned to the stern, and the pole inserted in 
the river, reaching the bottom; a firm hold being 
thus taken, the boatmen apply the heads of the 
poles to the shoulder, which is protected by a 
cushion, and, pushing in this manner, while they 
walk along the gunwale, the boat is urged forward 
with great force. There is no necessity for any 
steersman, while using the pole; for the poles direct 
the vessel with wonderful accuracy. 

In these various modes of getting along, now 
and then varied with the necessity of wading, and 
dr«zging our vessels by hand, in rapid currents, 
or through shallow water, we commenced our 
eventful voyage up the Missouri River. The skins, 
which were considered as the leading objects of 

Vor, VIII—7 
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the expedition, were to be obtained, principally, 
by hunting and trapping, as privately as possible, 
and without direct trade with the Indians, whom 


we had long learned to know as, in the main, a 


treacherous race, not to be dealt with safely in so 
small a party as ours. The furs usually collected 
by previous adventurers upon our contemplated 
route included beaver, otter, marten, lynx, mink, 
musquash, bear, fox, kitt-fox, wolverine, raccoon, 
fisher, wolf, buffalo, deer, and elk; but we proposed 
to confine ourselves to the more costly kinds. 

The morning on which we set out from Petite 
Céte was one of the most inspiring and delicious; 
and nothing could exceed the hilarity of our whole 
party. The summer had hardly yet commenced, 
and the wind, which blew a strong breeze against 
us at first starting, had all the voluptuous softness 
of spring. The sun shone clearly, but with no 
great heat. The ice had disappeared from the 
river, and the current, which was pretty full, con- 
cealed all those marshy and ragged alluvia which 
disfigure the borders of the Missouri at low water. 
It had now the most majestic appearance, washing 
up among the willows and cottonwood on one side, 
and rushing, with a bold volume, by the sharp 
cliffs on the other. As I looked up the stream 
(which here stretched away to the westward, until 
the waters apparently met the sky in the great 
distance) and reflected on the immensity of territory 
through which those waters had probably passed, 
a territory as yet altogether unknown to white 
people, and perhaps abounding in the magnificent 
works of God, I felt an excitement of soul such as 
I had never before experienced, and secretly resolved 
that it should be no slight obstacle which should 
prevent my pushing up this noble river farther 


~ 
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than any previous adventurer had done. At that 
moment I seemed possessed of an energy more than 
human, and my animal spirits rose to so high a 
degree that I could with difficulty content myself 
in the narrow limits of the boat. { longed to be 
with the Greelys on the bank, that I might give full 
vent to the feelings which inspired me, by leaping 
and running on the prairie. In these feelings Thorn- 
ton participated strongly, evincing a deep interest 
in our expedition, and an admiration of the beautiful 
scenery around us, which rendered him from that 
moment a particular favorite with myself. I 
never, at any period of my life, felt so keenly as I 
then did, the want of some friend to whom I could 
converse freely and without danger of being mis- 
understood. The sudden loss of all my relatives 
by death had saddened, but not depressed, my 
spirits, which appeared to seek relief in a contempla- 
tion of the wild scenes of nature; and these scenes, 
and the reflections which they encouraged, could 
not, I found, be thoroughly enjoyed, without the 
society of some one person of reciprocal sentiments. 
Thornton was precisely the kind of individual to 
whom IJ could unburden my full heart, and unburden 
it of all its extravagant emotion, without fear of 
incurring a shadow of ridicule, and even in the 
certainty of finding a listener as impassioned as 
myself. I never, before or since, met with any one 
who so fully entered into my own notions respecting 
natural scenery; and this circumstance alone was 
sufficient to bind him to me in a firm friendship. 
We were as intimate, during our whole expedition, 
as brothers could possibly be, and I took no steps 
without consulting him. Pierre and myself were 
also friends, but there was not the tie of reciprocal 
thought between us, that strongest of all mortal 
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bonds. His nature, although sensitive, was too 
volatile to comprehend all the devotional fervor 
of my own. ie 

The inciderts of the first day of our voyage had 
nothing remarkable in them; except that we had 
some difficulty in forcing our way, towards night- 
fall, by the mouth of a large cave on the south side 
of the river. This cave had a very dismal appear- 
ance as we passed it, being situated at the foot of 
a lofty bluff, full two hundred feet high, and jutting 
somewhat over the stream. We could not dis- 
tinctly perceive the depth of the cavern, but it 
was about sixteen or seventeen feet high, and at 
least fifty in width.* The current ran past it with 
great velocity, and, as from the nature of the cliff 


* The cave here mentioned is that called the ‘“‘Tavern”’ by 
the traders and boatmen. Some grotesque images are painted 
on the cliffs, and commanded, at one period, great respect from 
the Indians. In speaking of this cavern, Captain Lewis says 
that it is a hundred and twenty feet wide, twenty feet high, 
and forty deep, and that the bluffs overhanging it are nearly 
three hundred feet high. We wish to call attention to the 
circumstance that, in every point, Mr. Rodman’s account falls 
short of Captain Lewis’s. With all his evident enthusiasm, our 
traveller is never prone to the exaggeration of facts. In a 
great variety of instances like the present, it will be found that 
his statements respecting quantity (in the full sense of the term) 
always fall within the truth, as this truth is since ascertained. 
We regard this as a remarkable trait in his mind; and it is 
assuredly one which would entitle his observations to the 
highest credit, when they concern regions about which we 
know nothing beyond these observations. In all points which 
relate to effects, on the contrary, Mr. Rodman’s peculiar 
temperament leads him into excess. For example, he speaks 
of the cavern now in question as of a ‘‘dismal appearance,”’ 
and the coloring of his narrative respecting it is derived 
principally from the sombre hue of his own spirit, at the time 
of passing the rock. It will be as well to bear these distinctions 
in mind, as we read his Journal. His facts are never heightened; 
his impressions from these facts must have, to ordinary 
perceptions, a tone of exaggeration. ‘Yet there is no falsity 
in this exaggeration, except in view of a general sentiment 
upon the thing seen and described. As regards his own mind, 
the apparent gaudiness of color is the absolute and only true 
tint. 
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we could not tow, it required the utmost exertion 

to make our way by it; which we at length effected 
by getting all of us, with the exception of one man, 
into the large boat. This one remained in the 
_ piroque, and anchored it below the cave. By 
uniting our force, then, in rowing, we brought the 
large boat up beyond the difficult pass, paying out 
a line to the piroque as we proceeded, and by this 
line hauling it up after us, when we had fairly 
ascended. We passed, during the day, Bonhomme, 
and Osage Femme rivers, with two small creeks, 
and several isiands of little extent. We made 
about twenty-five miles, notwithstanding the head 
wind, and encamped at night on the north bank, 
and at the foot of a rapid called Diable. 

June the fourth. Early this morning, Frank and 
Poindexter Greely came into our camp with a fat 
buck, upon which we all breakfasted in high glee, and 
afterwards pushed on with spirit. At the Diable 
rapid, the current sets with much force against 
some rocks which jut out from the south, and 
render the navigation difficult. A short distance 
above this we met with several quicksand bars, 
which put us to trouble; the banks of the river here 
fall in continually, and, in the process of time, must: 
greatly alter the bed. At eight o’clock we had a 
fine fresh wind from the eastward, and, with its 
assistance, made rapid progress, so that by night 
we had gone perhaps thirty miles, or more. We 
passed, on the north, the river Du Bois, a creek 
called Charité,* and several small islands. The 
river was rising fast as we came to, at night, under a 
group of cottonwood trees, there being no ground 
near at hand upon which we were disposed to en- 
camp. It was beautiful weather, and I felt too 


* La Charette? Du Bois is no doubt Wood River. 
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much excited to sleep; so, asking Thornton to 
accompany me, I took a stroll into the country, 
and did not return until nearly daylight. The 
rest of our crew occupied the cabin, for the first 
time, and found it quite roomy enough for five or 
six more persons. They had been disturbed, in the 
night, by a strange noise overhead, on deck, the 
origin of which they had not been able to ascertain; 
as, when some of the party rushed out to see, the 
disturber had disappeared. From the account 
given of the noise, I concluded that it must have 
proceeded from an Indian dog, who had scented 
our fresh provisions (the buck of yesterday) and 
was endeavoring to make off with a portion. In 
this view I felt perfectly satisfied; but the occurrence 
suggested the great risk we ran in not posting a regu- 
lar watch at night, and it was agreed to do so for 
the future. 

[Having thus given, in Mr. Rodman’s own words, 
the incidents of the first two days of the voyage, 
we forbear to follow him minutely in his passage 
up the Missouri to the mouth of the Platte, at which 
he arrived on the tenth of August. The character 
of the river throughout this extent is so well known, 
and has been so frequently described, that any 
further account of it is unnecessary; and the Journal 
takes note of little else, at this portion of the tour, 
than the natural features of the country, together 
with the ordinary boating and hunting occurrences. 
The party made three several halts for the purpose 
of trapping, but met with no great success; and 
finally concluded to push farther into the heart of 
the country, before making any regular attempts 
at collecting peltries. Only two events of moment 
are recorded, for the two months which we omit. 
One of these was the death of a Canadian, Jacques 
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Lauzanne, by the bite of a rattlesnake; the other 
was the encountering a Spanish commission sent 
to intercept and turn the party back, by order of the 
commandant of the province. The officer in charge 
of the detachment, however, was so much interested 
in the expedition, and took so great a fancy to Mr. 
Rodman, that our travellers were permitted to 
proceed. Many small bodies of Osage and Kanzas 
Indians hovered occasionally about the boats, but 
evinced nothing of hostility. We leave the voyagers 
for the present, therefore, at the mouth of the river 
Platte, on the tenth of August, 1791, their number 
having been reduced to fourteen.] 
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CHAPTER III 


AVING reached the mouth of the river 
H Platte, our voyagers encamped for three 

days, during which they were busily 
occupied in drying and airing their goods and 
provisions, making new oars and poles, and repair- 
ing the birch canoe, which had sustained material 
injury. The hunters brought in an abundance of 
game, with which the boats were loaded to repletion. 
Deer was had for the asking, and turkeys and fat 
grouse were met with in great plenty. The party, 
moreover, regaled on several species of fish, and, 
at a short distance from the river banks, found an 
exquisite kind of wild grape. No Indians had been 
seen for better than a fortnight, as this was the 
hunting season, and they were doubtless engaged 
in the prairies, taking buffalo. After perfectly 
recruiting, the voyagers broke up their encamp- 
ment, and pushed on up the Missouri. We resume 
the words of the Journal.] 

August 14. We started with a delightful breeze 
from the S. E., and kept along by the southern 
shore, taking advantage of the eddy, and going 
at a great rate, notwithstanding the current, which, 
in the middle, was unusually full and strong. At 
noon, we stopped to examine some remarkable 
mounds on the southwestern shore, at a spot where 
the ground seems to have sunk considerably to an 
extend of three hundred acres or more. A large 
pond is in the vicinity, and appears to havedrained 
the low tract. This is covered with mounds of 
various sizes and shapes, all formed of sand and 
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mud, the highest being nearest the river. I could 

not make up my mind whether these hillocks were 
of natural or artificial construction. I should 
have supposed them made by the Indians, but for 
the general appearance of the soil, which had 
apparently been subjected to the violent action of 
water.* We stayed at this spot the rest of the 
day, having made altogether twenty miles. 

August 15. To-day we had a heavy, disagreeable 
head wind, and made only fifteen miles, with great 
labor; encamping at night beneath a bluff on the 
north shore, this being the first bluff on that side 
which we had seen since leaving the Nodaway 
River. In the night it came on to rain in torrents, 
and the Greelys brought in their horses, and en- 
sconced themselves in the cabin. Robert swam the 
river with his horse from the south shore, and then 
took the canoe across for Meredith. He appeared 
to think nothing of either of these feats, although 
the night was one of the darkest and most boisterous 
I ever saw, and the river was much swollen. We 
all sat in the cabin very comfortably, for the weather 
was quite cool, and were kept awake for a long 
time by the anecdotes of Thornton, who told story 
after story of his adventures with the Indians on 
the. Mississippi. His huge dog appeared to listen 
with profound attention to every word that was 
said. Whenever any particularly incredible circum- 
stance was related, Thornton would gravely refer 
to him as a witness. ‘“Nep,” he would say, “don’t 
you remember that time?” or “Nep can swear to 
the truth of that—can’t you, Nep?’’ when the 

* These mounds are now well understood to indicate the 
position of the ancient village of the Ottoes, who were once a 
very powerful tribe. Being reduced by continual hostilities, 


they sought protection of the Pawnees, and migrated to the 
south of the Platte about thirty miles from its mouth. 
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animal would roll up his eyes immediately, loll 
out his monstrous tongue, and wag his great head 
up and down, as much as to say: “Oh, it’s every 
bit as true as the Bible.” Although we all knew 
that this trick had been taught the dog, yet for our 
lives we could not forbear shouting with laughter, 
whenever Thornton would appeal to him. 

August 16. Early this morning passed an island, 
and a creek about fifteen yards wide, and, at a 
farther distance of twelve miles, a large island in 
the middle of the river. We had now, generally, 
high prairie and timbered hills on the north, with 
low ground on the south, covered with cottonwood. 
The river was excessively crooked, but not so rapid 
as before we passed the Platte. Altogether there 
is less timber than formerly; what there is, is mostly 
elm, cottonwood, hickory, and walnut, with some 
oak. Had a strong wind nearly all day, and by 
means of the eddy and this, we made twenty-five 
miles before night. Our encampment was on the 
south, upon a large plain, covered with high grass, 
and bearing a great number of plum trees and 
currant bushes. In our rear was a steep woody 
ridge, ascending which we found another prairie 
extending back for about a mile, and stopped again 
by a similar woody ridge, followed by another vast 
prairie, going off into the distance as far as the 
eye can reach. From the cliffs just above us we 
had one of the most beautiful prospects in the 
world.* 

August 17. -We remained at the encampment 
all day, and occupied ourselves in various employ- 
ments. Getting Thornton, with his dog, to accom- 
pany me, I strolled to some distance to the south- 
ward, and was enchanted with the voluptuous 


* The Council Bluffs. 
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beauty of the country. The prairies exceed in 
beauty anything told in the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. On the edges of the creeks there was a 
wild mass of flowers which looked more like art than 
nature, so profusely and fantastically were their 
vivid colors blended together. Their rich odor 
was almost oppressive. Every now and then we 
came to a kind of green island of trees, placed amid 
‘an ocean of purple, blue, orange, and crimson 
blossoms, all waving to and fro in the wind. These 
islands consisted of the most majestic forest oaks, 
and, beneath them, the grass resembled a robe of 
the softest green velvet, while up their huge stems 
there clambered generally a profusion of grape- 
vines, laden with delicious ripe fruit. ‘The Missouri 
in the distance presented the most majestic appear- 
ance; and many of the real islands with which it 
was studded were entirely covered with plum 
bushes, or other shrubbery, except where crossed 
in various directions by narrow, mazy paths, like 
the alleys in an English flower-garden; and in these 
alleys we could always see either elks or antelopes, 
who had no doubt made them. We returned, at 
sunset, to the encampment, delighted with our 
excursion. The night was warm, and we were 
excessively annoyed by mosquitoes. 

August 18. To-day passed through a narrow 
part of the river, not more than two hundred yards 
wide, with a rapid channel, much obstructed with 
logs and driftwood. Ran the large boat on a sawyer, 
and half filled her with water before we, could 
extricate her from the difficulty. We were obliged 
to halt, in consequence, and overhaul our things. 
Some of the biscuit was injured, but none of the 
powder. Remained all day, having only made 
five miles. 
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August 19. We started early this morning and 
made great headway. The weather was cool and 
cloudy, and at noon we had a drenching shower. 
Passed a creek on the south, the mouth of which 
is nearly concealed by a large sand island of singular 
appearance. Went about fifteen miles beyond 
this. The highlands now recede from the river, 
and are probably from ten to twenty miles apart. 
On the north is a good deal of fine timber, but on 
the south very little. Near the river are beautiful 
prairies, and along the banks we procured four or 
five different species of grape, all of good flavor 
and quite ripe; one is a large purple grape of excel- 
lent quality. The hunters came into camp at 
night from both sides of the river, and brought us 
more game than we well knew what to do with,— 
grouse, turkeys, two deer, an antelope, and a 
quantity of yellow birds with black-striped wings; 
these latter proved delicious eating. We made 
about twenty miles during the day. 

August 20. The river, this morning, was full 
of sand-bars and other obstructions; but we pro- 
ceeded with spirit, and reached the mouth of a 
pretty large creek, before night, at a distance of 
twenty miles from our last encampment. The 
creek comes in from the north, and has a large 
island opposite its mouth. Here we made our camp, 
with the resolution of remaining four or five days 
to trap beaver, as we saw great signs of them in the 
neighborhood. This island was one of the most 
fairy-looking situations in the world, and filled my 
mind with the most delightful and novel emotions 
The whole scenery rather resembled what I had 
dreamed of when a boy than an actual reality. The 
banks sloped down very gradually into the water, 
and were carpeted with a soft grass of a brilliant 
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green hue, which was visible under the surface of 
the stream for some distance from the shore; especi- 
ally on the north side, where the clear creek fell 
into the river. All round the island, which was 
probably about twenty acres in extent, was a 
complete fringe of cottonwood, the trunks loaded 
with grape-vines in full fruit, and so closely inter- 
locking with each other that we could scarcely get 
a glimpse of the river between the leaves. Within 
this circle the grass was somewhat higher, and of 
a coarser texture, with a pale yellow or white streak 
down the middle of each blade, and giving out a 
remarkably delicious perfume, resembling that of 
the vanilla bean, but much stronger, so that the 
whole atmosphere was loaded with it. The common 
English sweet grass is no doubt of the same genus, 
but greatly inferior in beauty and fragrance. Inter- 
spersed among it in every direction, were myriads 
of the most brilliant flowers, in full bloom, and 
most of them of fine odor—blue, pure white, bright 
yellow, purple, crimson, gaudy scarlet, and some 
with streaked leaves like tulips. Little knots of 
cherry trees and plum bushes grew in various 
directions about, and there were many narrow 
winding paths which circled the island, and which 
had been made by elks or antelopes. Nearly in the 
centre was a spring of sweet and clear water, which 
bubbled up from among a cluster of steep rocks, 
covered from head to foot with moss and flowering 
vines. The whole bore a wonderful resemblance to 
an artificial flower-garden, but was infinitely more 
beautiful, looking rather like some of those scenes 
of enchantment which we read of in old books. 
We were all in ecstasy with the spot, and prepared 
our camp in the highest glee, amid its wilderness of 
sweets. 
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[The party remained here a week, during which 
time, the neighboring country to the north was 
explored in many directions, and some peltries 
obtained, especially upon the creek mentioned. The 
weather was fine, and the enjoyment of the voyagers 
suffered no alloy, in their terrestrial Paradise. Mr. 
Rodman, however, omitted no necessary pre- 
cautions, and sentries were regularly posted every 
night, when all hands assembled at camp, and made ~ 
merry. Such feasting and drinking were never 
before known; the Canadians proving themselves 
the very best fellows in the world at a song or over 
a flagon. They did nothing but eat, and cook, and 
dance, and shout French carols at the top of their 
voices. During the day they were chiefly entrusted 
with the charge of the encampment, while the 
steadier members of the party were absent upon 
hunting or trapping expeditions. In one of these 
Mr. Rodman enjoyed an excellent opportunity of 
observing the habits of the beaver; and his account 
of this singular animal is highly interesting; the 
more so as it differs materially, in some points, 
from the ordinary descriptions. 

He was attended, as usual, by Thornton and his 
dog, and had traced up a small creek to its source 
in the highlands about ten miles from the river. 
The party came at length to a place where a large 
swamp had been made by the beavers, in damming 
up the creek. A thick grove of willows occupied 
one extremity of the swamp, some of them over- 
hanging the water at a spot where several of the 
animals were observed. Our adventurers crept 
stealthily round to these willows, and, making 
Neptune lie down at a little distance, succeeded in 
climbing, unobserved, into a large and thick tree, 
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where they could look immediately down upon all 
that was going on. 

The beavers were repairing a portion of their 
dam, and every step of their progress was distinctly 
seen. One by one the architects were perceived to 
approach the edge of the swamp, each with a small 
branch in his mouth. With this he proceeded to 
the dam, and placed it carefully, and longitudinally, 
on the part which had given way. Having done 
this, he dived immediately, and in a few seconds 
reappeared above the surface with a quantity of 
stiff mud, which he first squeezed so as to drain it 
of its moisture in a great degree, and then applied 
with his feet and tail (using the latter as a trowel) 
to the branch which he had just laid upon the breach. 
He then made off among the trees, and was quickly 
succeeded by another of the community, who went 
_ through precisely the same operation. 

In this way the damage sustained by the dam 
was in a fair way of being soon repaired. Messieurs 
‘Rodman and Thornton cbserved the progress of 
the work for more than two hours, and bear testi- 
mony to the exquisite skill of the artisans. But 
as soon as a beaver left the edge of the swamp in 
search of a branch, he was lost sight of among the 
willows, much to the chagrin of the observers, who 
were anxious to watch his further operations. By 
clambering a little higher up in the tree, however, 
they discovered everything. A small sycamore 
had been felled, apparently, and was now nearly 
denuded of all its fine branches, a few beavers still 
nibbling off some that remained, and proceeding 
with them to the dam. In the meantime a great 
number of the animals surrounded a much older. 
and larger tree, which they were busily occupied in 
cutting down. There were as many as fifty or 
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sixty of the creatures around the trunk, of which 
number six or seven would work at. once, leaving 
off.one by one, as each became weary; a fresh one 
stepping into the vacated place. When our travel- 
lers first observed the sycamore, it had been already 
cut through to a great extent, but only on the side 
nearest the swamp, upon the edge of which it grew. 
The incision was nearly a foot wide, and as cleanly 
made as if done with an axe; and the ground at 
the bottom of the tree was covered with fine longitu- 
dinal slips, like straws, which had been nibbled out, 
and not eaten; as it appears that these animals 
only use the bark for food. When at work some 
sat upon the hind legs, in the posture so common 
with squirrels, and gnawed at the wood, their fore 
feet resting upon the edge of the cut, and their 
heads thrust far into the aperture. Two of them, 
however, were entirely within the incision; lying 
at length, and working with great eagerness. for 
a short time, when they were relieved by thei; 
companions. 

Although the position of our voyagers was any: 
thing but comfortable, so great was their curiosity 
to witness the felling of the sycamore, that they 
resolutely maintained their post until sunset, an 
interval of eight hours from the time of ascending, 
Their chief embarrassment was on Neptune’s account, 
who could with difficulty be kept from plunging 
into the swamp after the plasterers who were 
repairing the dam. The noise he made had several 
times disturbed the nibblers at the tree, who would 
every now and then start, as if all actuated by one 
mind, and listen attentively for many minutes. 
As evening approached, however, the dog gave 
over his freaks, and lay quiet; while the beavers 
went on uninterruptedly with their labor. 
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Just as the sun began to set, a sudden commotion 
‘was observed among the wood-cutters, who all 
started from the tree, and flew round to the side 
which was untouched. In an instant afterwards 
it was seen to settle down gradually on the gnawed 
side, till the lips of the incision met; but still it did 
not fall, being sustained partially by the unsundered 
bark. This was now attacked with zeal by as 
many nibblers as could find room to work at it, 
and very quickly severed; when the huge tree, to 
which the proper inclination had already been so 
ingeniously given, fell with a tremendous crash, 
and spread a great portion of its topmost branches 
over the surface of the swamp. This matter 
accomplished, the whole community seemed to 
think a holiday was deserved, and, ceasing work 
at once, began to chase each. other about in the 
‘water, diving, and slapping the surface with their 
tails. 

The account here given of the method employed 
by the beaver in its wcod-cutting operations is 
more circumstantial than any we have yet. seen, 
and seems to be conclusive in regard to the question 
of design on the animal’s part. The intention of 
making the tree fall towards the water appears here 
to be obvious. Captain Bonneville, it will be 
remembered, discredits the alleged sagacity of the 
animal in this respect, and thinks it has no further 
aim than to get the tree down, without any subtle 
calculation in respect to its mode of descent. This. 
attribute, he thinks, has been ascribed to it from 
the circumstance that trees in general, which grow 
near the margin of water, either lean bodily towards 
the stream, or stretch their most ponderous limbs 
in that direction, in search of the light, space, and 
air which are there usually found. The berver, 
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he says, attacks, of course, those trees which are 
nearest at hand, and on the banks of the stream or 
pond, and these, when cut through, naturally 
preponderate towards the water. This suggestion 
is well-timed, but by no means conclusive against 
the design of the beaver, whose sagacity, at best, 
is far beneath that which is positively ascertained 
in respect to many classes of inferior animals, 
infinitely below that of the lion-ant, of the bee, and 
of the corralliferi. The probability is that, were 
two trees offered to the choice of the beaver, one 
of which preponderated to the water, and the other 
did not, he would, in felling the first, omit, as 
unnecessary, the precautions just described, but 
observe them in felling the second. 

In a subsequent portion of the Journal other 
particulars are given respecting the habits of the 
singular animal in question, and of the mode of 
trapping it employed by the party, and we give 
them here for the sake of continuity. The principal 
food of the beavers is bark, and of this they put by 
regularly a large store for winter provision, selecting 
the proper kind with care and deliberation. A - 
whole tribe, consisting sometimes of two or three 
hundred, will set out together upon a foraging 
expedition, and pass through groves of trees all 
apparently similar, until a particular one suits their 
fancy. This they cut down, and, breaking off its 
most tender branches, divide them into short slips 
of equal length, and divest these slips of their bark, 
which they carry to the nearest stream leading to 
their village, thence floating it home. Occasionally 
the slips are stored away for the winter without 
being stripped of the bark; and, in this event, 
they are careful to remove the refuse wood from 
their dwellings, as soon as they have eaten the rind, 
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taking the sticks to some distance. During the 
spring of the year the males are never found with 
the tribe at home, but always by themselves, either 
singly, or in parties of two or three, when they 
appear to lose their usual habits of sagacity, and 
fall an easy prey to the arts of the trapper. In 
summer they return home, and busy themselves, 
with the females, in making provision for winter, 
They are described as exceedingly ferocious animals 
when irritated. 

Now and then they may be caught upon shore; 
especially the males in spring, who are then fond 
of roving to some distance from the water in search 
of food. When thus caught, they are easily killed 
with a blow from a stick; but the most certain and 
efficacious mode of taking them is by means of the 
trap. This is simply constructed to catch the foot 
of the animal. The trapper places it usually in 
some position near the shore, and just below the 
surface of the water, fastening it by a small chain 
to a pole stuck in the mud. In the mouth of the 
machine is placed one end of a small branch, the 
other end rising above the surface, and well soaked 
in the liquid bait whose odor is found to be attractive 
to the beaver. As soon as the animal scents it, 
he rubs his nose against the twig, and in so doing 
steps upon the trap, springs it, and is caught. The 
trap is made very light, for the convenience of 
portage, and the prey would easily swim off with it 
but for its being fastened to the pole by a) chain; 
no other species of fastening could resist his teeth. 
The experienced trapper readily detects the presence 
of beaver in any pond or stream, discovering them 
by a thousand appearances which would afford 
no indication to the unpractised observer. 

Many of the identical wood-cutters whom the 
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two voyageurs had watched so narrowly from the 
tree-top, fell afterwards a victim to trap, and their 
fine furs became a prey to the spoilers, who made 
sad havoc in the lodge at the swamp. Other waters 
in the neighborhood also afforded the travellers 
much sport; and they long remembered the island 
at the creek’s mouth, by the name of Beaver Island, 
in consequence. They left this little paradise in 
high spirits on the twenty-seventh of the month, 
and, pursuing their hitherto somewhat unevent- 
ful voyage up the river, arrived, by the first of 
September, without an incident of note, at the mouth 
of a large river on the south, to which they gave 
the name of Currant River, from some berries 
abounding upon its margin, but which was, beyond 
doubt, the Quicourre. The principal objects of 
which the Journal takes notice in this interval are 
the numerous herds of buffalo which darkened the 
prairies in every direction, and the remains of a 
fortification on the south shore of the river, nearly 
opposite the upper extremity of what has been since 
called Bonhomme Island. Of these remains a 
minute description is given, which tallies in every 
important particular with that of Captains Lewis 
and Clarke. The travellers had passed the Little 
Sioux, Floyd’s, the Great Sioux, White-Stone, and 
Jacques rivers on the north; with Wawandysenche 
Creek and White-Paint River on the south, but at 
neither of these streams did they stop to trap for 
any long period. They had also passed the great 
village of the Omahas, of which the Journal takes 
no notice whatever. This village, at the time, 
consisted of full three hundred houses, and was 
inhabited by a numerous and powerful tribe; but 
it is not immediately upon the banks of the Missouri, 
and the boats probably went by it during the night, 
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for the party had begun to adopt this mode of 
progress, through fear of the Sioux. We resume 
the narrative of Mr. Rodman, with the second of 
September. ] 

September 2. We had now reached a part of 
the river where, according to all report, a great 
_deal of danger was to be apprehended from the 
Indians, and we became extremely cautious in our 
movements. This was the region inhabited by the 
Sioux, a warlike and ferocious tribe, who had, upon 
several occasions, evinced hostility to the whites, 
and were known to be constantly at war with all the 
neighboring tribes. The Canadians had many inci- 
dents to relate respecting their savage propensities, 
and I had much apprehension lest those cowardly 
creatures should take an opportunity of deserting, 
and retracing their way to the Mississippi. To 
lessen the chances of this, I removed one of them 
from the piroque, and supplied his place by Poin- 
dexter Greely. All the Greelys came in from the 
shore, turning loose the horses. Our arrangement 
was now as follows: In the piroque, Poindexter 
Greely, Pierre Junét, Toby, and one Canadian; in 
the large boat, myself, Thornton, Wormley; John, 
Frank, Robert, and Meredith Greely; and three 
Canadians, with the dog. We set sail about dusk, 
and, having a brisk wind from the south, made good 
headway, although, as night came on, we were 
greatly embarrassed by the shoals. We continued 
our course without interruption, however, until 
a short time before daybreak, when we ran into the 
mouth of a creek, and concealed the boats among 
the underwood. 

September 3 and 4. During both of these days 
it rained and blew with excessive violence, so that 
we did not leave our retreat at all. The weather 
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depressed our spirits very much, and the narratives 
of the Canadians about the terrible Sioux did not 
serve to raise them. We all congregated in the 
cabin of the large boat, and held a council in regard 
to our future movements. The Greelys were fcr a 
bold push through the dangerous country, main- 
taining that the stories of the voyageurs were mere 
exaggerations, and that the Sioux would only be a 
little troublesome, without proceeding to hostility. 
Wormley and Thornton, however, as well as Pierre 
(all of whom had much experience in the Indian 
character) thought that our present policy was the 
best, although it would necessarily detain us much 
longer on our voyage than would otherwise be the 
case. My own opinion coincided with theirs; in 
our present course we might escape any collision 
with the Sioux, and I did not regard the delay as 
a matter of consequence. 

September 5. We set off at night, and proceeded 
for about ten miles, when the day began to appear, 
and we hid the boats as before, in a narrow creek, 
which was well adapted to the purpose, as its mouth 
was almost blocked up by a thickly-wooded island. 
It again came on to rain furiously, and we were all 
drenched to the skin before we could arrange matters 
for turning in, in the cabin. Our spirits were much 
depressed by the bad weather, and the Canadians 
especially were in a miserable state of dejection. 
We had now come to a narrow part of the river 
where the current was strong, and the cliffs on both 
sides overhung the water, and were thickly wooded 
with lynn, oak, black-walnut, ash, and chestnut. 
Through such a gorge we knew it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to pass without observation, even at 
night, and our apprehensions of attack were greatly 
increased. We resolved not to recommence our 
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_ journey until late, and then to proceed with the 
most stealthy caution. In the meantime we posted 
a sentry on shore and one in the piroque, while the 
rest of us busied ourselves in overhauling the arms 
and ammunition, and preparing for the worst. 

About ten o’clock we were getting ready to start, 
- when the dog gave a low growl, which made us all 
fly to our rifles; but the cause of the disturbance 
_ proved to be a single Indian of the Ponca tribe, 
who came up frankly to our sentry on shore, and 
extended his hand. We brought him on board, 
and gave him whiskey, when he became very com- 
municative, and told us that his tribe, who lived 
some miles lower down the river, had been watching 
our movements for several days past, but that the 
Poncas were friends and would not molest the 
whites, and would trade with us upon our return. 
They had sent him now to caution the whites against 
the Sioux, who were great robbers, and who were 
lying in wait for the party at a bend in the river, 
twenty miles farther up. There,were three bands 
of them, he said, and it was their intention to kill 
us all, in revenge for an insult sustained by one of 
their chiefs, many years previously, at the hands 
of a French trapper. 
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CHAPTER IV 


E left our travellers, on the fifth of 
September, apprehending a _ present 

y Y attack from the Sioux. Exaggerated 
accounts of the ferocity of this tribe had inspired 
the party with an earnest wish to avoid them; 
but the tale told by the friendly Ponca made it 
evident that a collision must take place. The 
night voyages were therefore abandoned as impolitic, 
and it was resolved to put a bold face upon the 
matter, and try what could be effected by blustering. 
The remainder of the night of the fifth was spent 
in warlike demonstration. The large boat was 
cleared for action as well as possible, and the fiercest 
aspect assumed which the nature of the case would 
permit. Among other preparations for defence, 
the cannon was got out from below, and placed 
forward upon the cuddy deck, with a load of bullets, 
by way of canister shot. Just before sunrise the 
adventurers started up the river in high bravado, 
aided by a heavy wind. That the enemy might 
perceive no semblance of fear or mistrust, the whole 
party joined the Canadians in an uproarious boat- 
song at the top of their voices, making the woods 
reverberate, and the buffaloes stare. 

The Sioux, indeed, appear to have been Mr. 
Rodman’s bugbears par excellence, and he dwells 
upon them and their exploits with peculiar emphasis. 
The narrative embodies a detailed account of the 
tribe, an account which we can only follow in such 
portions as appear to possess novelty, or other 
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important interest. “Sioux” is the French term 
for the Indians in question; the English have 
corrupted it into “Sues.’’ Their primitive name 
is said to be “ Darcotas.”’ Their original seats were 
on the Mississippi, but they had gradually extended 
their dominions, and, at the date of the Journal, 
occupied almost the whole of that vast territory 
circumscribed by the Mississippi, the Saskatch- 
awine, the Missouri, and the Red River of Lake 
Winnipeg. They were subdivided into numerous 
clan- The Darcotas proper were the Winowacants, 
called the Gens du Lac by the French, consisting of 
about five hundred warriors, and living on both 
sides of the Mississippi, in the vicinity of the Falls 
of St. Anthony. Neighbors of the Winowacants, 
and residing north of them on the river St. Peter’s, 
were the Wappatomies, about two hundred men. 
Still farther up the St. Peter’s lived a band of one 
hundred, called the Wappytooties, among them- 
selves, and by the French the Gens des Feuilles. 
Higher up the river yet, and near its source, resided 
the Sissytoonies, in number two hundred or there- 
abouts. On the Missouri dwelt the Yanktons and 
the Tetons. Of the first tribe there were two 
branches, the northern and southern, of which the 
former led an Arab life in the plains at the sources 
of the Red, Sioux, and Jacques rivers, being in 
number about five hundred. The southern branch 
kept possession of the tract lying between the river 
Des Moines on the one hand, and the rivers Jacques 
and Sioux on the other. But the Sioux most 
renowned for deeds of violence are the Tetons; and 
of these there were four tribes: the Saonies, the 
Minnakenozzies, the Okydandies, and the Bois- 
Brulés. These last, a body of whom were now 
lying in wait to intercept the voyageurs, were the 
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most savage and formidable of the whole race, 
numbering about two hundred men, and residing 
on both sides of the Missouri near the rivers called 
by Captains Lewis and Clarke, the White and 
Teton. Just below the Chayenne River were the 
Okydandies, one hundred and fifty. The Minnake- 
nozzies, two hundred and fifty, occupied a tract 
between the Chayenne and the Watarhoo; and the 
Saonies, the largest of the Teton bands, counting 
as many as three hundred warriors, were found in 
the vicinity of the Warreconne. 

Besides these four divisions (the regular Sioux) 
there were five tribes of seceders called Assiniboins; 
the Menatopez Assiniboins, two hundred, on Mouse 
River, between the Assiniboin and the Missouri; 
the Gens de Feuilles Assiniboins, two hundred and 
fifty, occupying both sides of White River; the Big 
Devils, four hundred and fifty, wandering about the 
heads of Porcupine and Milk rivers; with two other 
bands whose names are not mentioned, but who 
roved on the Saskatchawine, and numbered together 
about seven hundred men. These seceders were 
often at war with the parent or original Sioux. 

In person, the Sioux generally are an ugly, ill- 
made race, their limbs being much too small for the 
trunk, according to our ideas of the human form; 
their cheek bones are high, and their eyes protruding 
and dull. The heads of the men are shaved, with 
the exception of a small spot on the crown, whence 
a long tuft is permitted to fall in plaits upon the 
shoulders; this tuft is an object of scrupulous care, 
but is now and tuen cut off, upon an occasion of 
grief or solemnity. A full-dressed Sioux chief 
presents a striking appearance. The whole surface 
of the body is painted with grease and coal. A 
shirt of skins is worn as far down as tie waist, 
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while round the middle is a girdle of the same 
material, and sometimes of cloth, about an inch in 
width; this supports a piece of blanket or fur passing 
between the thighs. Over the shoulders is a white- 
dressed buffalo mantle, the hair of which is worn 
next the skin in fair weather, but turned outwards 
in wet. This robe is large enough to envelop the | 
whole body, and is frequently ornamented with 
porcupine quills (which make a rattling noise as the 
warrior moves), as well as with a great variety of 
rudely painted figures, emblematical of the wearer’s 
military character. Fastened to the top of the 
head is worn a hawk’s feather, adorned with por- 
cupine quills. Leggings of dressed antelope skin 
serve the purpose of pantaloons, and have seams 
at the sides about two inches wide, and bespotted 
here and there with small tufts of human hair, the 
trophies of some scalping excursion. The moccasins 
are of elk or buffalo skin, the hair worn inwards; 
on great occasions the chief is seen with the skin 
of a polecat dangling at the heel of each boot. The 
Sioux are indeed partial to this noisome animal, 
whose fur is in high favor for tobacco-pouches and 
other appendages. 

The dress of a chieftain’s squaw is also remarkable. 
Her hair is suffered to grow long, is parted across 
the forehead, and hangs loosely behind, or is col- 
lected into a kind of net. Her moccasins do not 
differ from her husband’s; but her leggings extend 
upwards only as far as the knee, where they are met 
by an awkward shirt of elk skin depending to the 
ankles, and supported above by a string going over 
the shoulders. This shirt is usually confined to 
the waist by a girdle, and over all is thrown a 
buffalo mantle like that of the men. The tents of 
the Teton Sioux are described as of neat construc- 
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tion, being formed of white-dressed buffalo hide, 
well secured and supported by poles. 

The region infested by the tribe in question extends 
along the banks of the Missouri for some hundred 
and fifty miles or more, and is chiefly prairie land, 
but is occasionally diversified by hills. These 
latter are always deeply cut by gorges or ravines, 
which in the middle of summer are dry, but form 
the channels of muddy and impetuous torrents 
during the season of rain. Their edges are fringed 
with thick woods, as well at top as at bottom; but 
the prevalent aspect of the country is that of a 
bleak lowland, with rank herbage, and. without 
trees. The soil is strongly impregnated with mineral 
substances’ in great variety; among others with 
glauber salts, copperas, sulphur, and alum, which 
tinge the water of the river and impart to it a 
nauseous odor and taste. The wild animals most 
usual are the buffalo, deer, elk, and antelope. We 
again resume the words of the Journal.] 

September 6. The country was open, and the 
day remarkably pleasant: so that we were all in 
pretty good spirits notwithstanding the expectation 
of attack. So far, we had not caught even a glimpse 
of an Indian, and we were making rapid way through 
their dreaded territory. I was too well aware, 
however, of the savage tactics to suppose that we 
were not narrowly watched, and had made up my 
mind that we should hear something of the Tetons 
at the first gorge which would afford them a con- 
venient lurking-place. 

About noon a Canadian bawled out, ‘‘The Sioux! 
the Sioux” and directed attention to a long narrow 
ravine which intersected the prairie on our left, 
extending from the banks of the Missouri as far as 
the eye could reach, in a southwardly course. This 
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gully was the bed of a creek, but its waters were now 
low, and the sides rose up like huge regular walls 
on each side. By the aid of a spy-glass I perceived 
at once the cause of the alarm given by the voyageur. 
A large party of mounted savages were coming 
down the gorge in Indian file, with the evident 
intention of taking us unawares. Their calumet 
feathers had been the means of their detection; for 
every now and then we could see some of these 
bobbing up above the edge of the gully, as the bed 
of the ravine forced the wearer to rise higher than 
usual. We could tell that they were on horseback 
by the motion of these feathers. The party was 
coming upon us with great rapidity; and I gave 
the word to pull on with all haste so as to pass the 
mouth of the creek before they reached it. As soon 
as the Indians perceived by our increased speed 
that they were discovered, they immediately raised 
a yell, scrambled out of the gorge, and galloped 
down upon us, to the number of about one hundred. 

Our situation was now somewhat alarming. At 
almost any other part of the Missouri which we had 
passed during the day, I should not have cared so 
much for these freebooters; but, just here, the banks 
were remarkably steep and high, partaking of the 
character of the creek banks, and the savages were 
enabled to overlook us completely, while the cannon, 
upon which we had placed so much reliance, could 
not be brought to bear upon them at all. What 
added to our difficulty was that the current in the 
middle of the river was so turbulent and strong that 
we could make no headway against it except by 
dropping arms, and employing our whole force at the 
oars. The water near the northern shore was too 
shallow even for the piroque, and our only mode of 
proceeding, if we designed to proceed at all, was by 
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pushing in within a moderate stone’s throw of the 
left or southern bank, where we were completely 
at the mercy of the Sioux, but where we could make 
good headway by means of our poles and the wind, — 
aided by the eddy. Had the savages attacked us 
at this juncture I cannot see how we could have 
escaped them. They were all well provided with 
bows and arrows, and small round shields, presenting 
a very noble and picturesque appearance. Some 
of the chiefs had spears, with fanciful flags attached, 
and were really gallant-looking men. 

Kither good luck upon our own parts, or great 
stupidity on the parts of the Indians, relieved us 
very unexpectedly from the dilemma. The savages, 
having galloped up to the edge of the cliff just above 
us, set up another yell, and commenced a variety 
of gesticulations, whose meaning we at once knew — 
to be that we should stop and come on shore. I 
had expected this demand, and had made up my 
mind that it would be most prudent to pay no 
attention to it at all, but proceed on our course. 
My refusal to stop had at least one good effect, for 
it appeared to mystify the Indians most wonderfully, 
who could not be brought to understand the measure 
in the least, and stared at us, as we kept on our way 
without answering them, in the most ludicrous 
amazement. Presently they commenced an agitated 
conversation among themselves, and at last finding 
that nothing could be made of us, fairly turned 
their horses’ heads to the southward and galloped 
out of sight, leaving us as much surprised as rejoiced 
at their departure. 

In the meantime we made the most of the oppor- 
tunity, and pushed on with might and main, in 
order to get out of the region of steep banks before 
the anticipated return of our foes. In about two 
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hours we again saw them in the south, at a great 
distance, and their number much augmented. 
They came on at full gallop, and were soon at the 
river; but our position was now much more advanta- 
geous, for the banks were sloping, and there were no 
trees to shelter the savages from our shot. The 
current, moreover, was not so rapid as before, and 
we were enabled to keep in midchannel. The party, 
it seems, had only retreated to procure an interpreter, 
who now appeared upon a large gray horse, and, 
coming into the river as far as he could without 
swimming, called out to us in bad French to stop, 
and come on shore. To this I made one of the 
Canadians reply that, to oblige our friends the 
Sioux, we would willingly stop for a short time, 
and converse, but that it was inconvenient for us to 
come on shore, as we could not do so without incom- 
moding our great Medicine (here the Canadian 
pointed to the cannon), who was anxious to proceed 
on his voyage, and whom we were afraid to disobey. 

At this they began again their agitated whisperings 
and gesticulations among themselves, and seemed 
quite at a loss what to do. In the meantime the 
boats had been brought to anchor in a favorable 
position, and I was resolved to fight now, if necessary, 
and endeavor to give the freebooters so warm a 
reception as would inspire them with wholesome 
dread for the future. I reflected that it was nearly 
impossible to keep on good terms with these Sioux, 
who were our enemies at heart, and who could only 
be restrained from pillaging and murdering us by 
a conviction of our prowess. Should we comply 
with their present demands, go on shore, and even 
succeed in purchasing a temporary safety by con- 
cessions and donations, such conduct would not 
avail us in the end, and would be rather a palliation 
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than a radical cure of the evil. They would be 
sure to glut their vengeance sooner or ‘ater, and, 
if they suffered us to go on our way now, might 
hereafter attack us at a disadvantage, when it 
might be as much as we could do to repel them, to 
say nothing of inspiring them with awe. Situated 
as we were here, it was in our power to give them a 
lesson they would be apt to remember; and we 
might never be in so good a situation again. Think- 
ing thus, and all except the Canadians agreeing 
with me in opinion, I determined to assume a bold 
stand, and rather provoke hostilities than avoid 
them. This was our true policy. The savages had 
no firearms which we could discover, except an old 
carbine carried by one of the chiefs; and their arrows 
would not prove very effective weapons when 
employed at so great a distance as that now between 
us. In regard to their number, we did not care 
much for that. Their position was one which 
would expose them to the full sweep of our cannon. 

When Jules (the Canadian) had finished his 
speech about incommoding our great Medicine, and 
when the consequent agitation had somewhat 
subsided among the savages, the interpreter spoke 
again and propounded three queries. He wished 
to know, first, whether we had any tobacco, or 
whiskey, or fire-guns; secondly, whether we did 
not wish the aid of the Sioux in rowing our large 
boat up the Missouri as far as the country of the 
Ricarees, who were great rascals; and, thirdly, 
whether our great Medicine was not a very large 
and strong green grasshopper. 

To these questions, propounded with profound 
gravity, Jules replied, by my directions, as follows: 
First, that we had plenty of whiskey, as well as 
tobacco, with an inexhaustible supply of fire-guns 
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and powder; but that our great Medicine had just 


told us that the Tetons were greater rascals than the 
Ricarees; that they were our enemies; that they had 
been lying in wait to intercept and kill us for many 
. days past; that we must give them nothing at all, 
and hold no intercourse with them whatever; we 
should therefore be afraid to give them anything, 
even if so disposed, for fear of the anger of the great 
Medicine, who was not to be trifled with. Secondly, 
that, after the character just given the Sioux 
Tetons, we could not think of employing them to 
row our boat; and, thirdly, that it was a good thing 
for them (the Sioux) that our great Medicine had 
not overheard their last query, respecting the “large 
green grasshopper”’; for, in that case, it might have 
gone very hard with them (the Sioux). Our great 
Medicine was anything but a large green grass- 
hopper, and that they should soon see, to their 
cost, if they did not immediately go, the whole of 
them, about their business. 

Notwithstanding the imminent danger in which 
we were all placed, we could scarcely keep our counte- 
nances in beholding the air of profound admiration 
and astonishment with which the savages listened 
to these replies; and I believe that they would have 
immediately dispersed, and left us to proceed on our 
voyage, had it not been for the unfortunate words 
in which I informed them that they were greater 
rascals than the Ricarees. This was, apparently, 
an insult of the last atrocity, and excited them to an 
uncontrollable degree of fury. We heard the words 
“Ricaree! Ricaree!’’ repeated, every now and then, 
with the utmost emphasis and excitement; and the 
whole band, as well as we could judge, seemed to 
be divided into two. factions; the one urging the 
immense power of the great Medicine, and the other 
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the outrageous insult of being called greater rascals 
than the Ricarees. While matters stood thus, we 
retained our position in the middle of the stream, 
firmly resolved to give the villains a dose of our 
canister-shot, upon the first indignity which should | 
be offered us. 

Presently, the interpreter on the gray horse came 
again into the river, and said that he believed we 
were no better than we should be; that all the 
palefaces who had previously gone up the river had 
been friends of the Sioux, and made them large pres- 
ents; that they, the Tetons, were determined not 
to let us proceed another step unless we came on 
shore and gave up all our fire-guns and whiskey, 
with half of our tobacco; that it was plain that we 
were allies of the Ricarees (who were now at war 
with the Sioux), and that our design was to carry 
them supplies, which we should not do; lastly, that 
they did not think very much of our great Medicine, 
for he had told us a lie in relation to the designs of 
the Tetons, and was positively nothing but a great 
green grasshopper, in spite of all that we thought to 
the contrary. These latter words, about the great 
green grasshopper, were taken up by the whole 
assemblage as the interpreter uttered them, and 
shouted out at the top of his voice, that the great 
Medicine himself might be sure to hear the taunt. 
At the same time, they all broke into wild disorder. 
galloping their horses furiously in short circles, 
using contemptuous and indecent gesticulations, 
‘prandishing their spears, and drawing their arrows 
to the head. 

I knew that the next thing would be an attack, 
and so determined to anticipate it at once, before 
any of our party were wounded by the discharge of 
their weapons; there was nothing to be gained by 
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delay, and everything by prompt and resolute 
action. As soon as a good opportunity presented 
itself, the word was given to fire, and instantly 
obeyed. The effect of the discharge was very severe, 
and answered all our purposes to thefull. Six of the 
Indians were killed, and perhaps three times as many 
badly wounded. The rest were thrown into the 

greatest terror and confusion and made off into the 
prairie at full speed, as we drew up our anchors, 
after reloading the gun, and pulled boldly in for the 
shore. By the time we had reached it, there was 
not an unwounded Teton within sight. 

I now left John Greely, with three Canadians, in 
charge of the boats, landed with the rest of the men, 
and, approaching a savage who was severely but not 
dangerously wounded, held a conversation with him, 
by means of Jules. I told him that the whites were 
well disposed to the Sioux, and to all the Indian 
nations; that our sole object in visiting his country 
was to trap beaver, and see the beautiful region which 
had been given the red men by the great Spirit; that 
when we had procured as many furs as we wished, 
and seen all we came to see, we should return home; 
that we had heard that the Sioux, and especially the 
Tetons, were a quarrelsome race, and that therefore 
we had brought with us our great Medicine for pro- 
tection; that he was now much exasperated with the 
Tetons on account of their intolerable insult in calling 
him a green grasshopper (which he was not); that I 
had had great difficulty in restraining him from a 
pursuit of the warriors who had fled, and from sac- 
rificing the wounded who now lay around us; and 
that I had only succeeded in pacifying him by be- 
coming personally responsible for the future good 
behavior of the savages. At this portion of my dis- 
course the poor fellow appeared much relieved, and 
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extended his hand in token of amity. I took it, and 
assured him and his friends of my protection as long 
we were unmolested, following up this promise by 
a present of twenty carrots of tobacco, some small 
hardware, beads, and red flannel, for himself and 
the rest of the wounded. 

While all this was going on, we kept a sharp look- 
out for the fugitive Sioux. As I concluded making 
the presents, several gangs of these were observable in 
the distance, and were evidently seen by the disabled 
savage; but I thought it best to pretend not to per- 
ceive them, and shortly afterwards returned to the 
boats. The whole interruption had detained us full 
three hours, and it was after three o’clock when we 
onee more started onour route. Wemadeextraordi- 
nary haste, as I was anxious to get as far as possible 
from the scene of action before night. We had a 
strong wind at our back, and the current diminished 
in strength as we proceeded, owing to the widening of 
the stream. We therefore made great way, and by 
nine o’clock had reached a large and thickly wooded 
island, near the northern bank, and close by the 
mouth of a creek. Here we resolved to encamp, and 
had scarcely set foot on shore, when one of the 
Greelys shot and secured a fine buffalo, many of 
which were upon the place. After posting our sen- 
tries for the night, we had the hump for supper, with 
as much whiskey as was good for us. Our exploit of 
the day was then freely discussed, and by most of the 
men was treated as an excellent joke; but I could by 
no means enter into any merriment upon the subject. 
Human blood had never, before this epoch, been 
shed at my hands; and although reason urged that 
I had taken the wisest, and what would no doubt 
prove in the end the most merciful course, still 
conscience, refusing to hearken even to reason her- 
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self, vispered pertinaciously within my ear: ‘‘It 
is hu aan blood which thou hast shed.’’ The hourg 
wore away slowly; I found it impossible to sleep, 
At length the morning dawned, and with its fresh 
dews, its fresher breezes, and smiling flowers, there 
came a new courage and a bolder tone of thought, 
which enabled me to look more steadily upon what 
had been done, and to regard in its only proper 
- point of view the urgent necessity of the deed. 
September 7. Started early and made great way. 
with a strong cold wind from the east. Arrived 
about noon at the upper gorge of what is called the 
Great Bend, a place where the river performs a 
circuit of full thirty miles, while by land the direct 
distance is not more than fifteen hundred yards. 
Six miles beyond this is a creek about thirty-five 
yards wide, coming in from the south. The country 
here is of peculiar character; on each side of the 
river the shore is strewed thickly with round stones 
washed from the bluffs, and presenting a remarkable 
appearance for miles. The channel is very shallow, 
and much interrupted with sand-bars. Cedar is 
here met with more frequently than any other 
species of timber, and the prairies are covered with 
a stiff kind of prickly pear, over which our men 
found it no easy matter to walk in their moccasins, 
About sunset, in endeavoring to avoid a rapid 
channel, we had the misfortune to run the larboard 
side of the large boat on the edge of a sand-bar, 
which so heeled us over that we were very near 
getting filled with water, in spite of the greatest 
exertion. As it was, much damage was done to 
the loose powder, and the Indian goods were all 
more or less injured. As soon as we found the boat 
careening, we all jumped into the water, which was 
here up to our armpits, and by main force held the 
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sinking side up. But we were still in a dilemma, 
for all our exertions were barely sufficient to keep 
from capsizing, and we could not spare a man to do 
anything towards pushing off. We were relieved, 
very unexpectedly, by the sinking of the whole 
sand-bar from under the boat, just as we were upon 
the point of despair. The bed of the river in this 
neighborhood is much obstructed by these shifting 
sands, which frequently change situations with 
great rapidity, and without apparent cause. The 
material of the bars is a fine hard yellow sand, 
which, when dry, is of a brilliant glass-like appear- 
ance, and almost impalpable. 

September 8. We were still in the heart of the 
Teton country, and kept a sharp lookout, stopping 
as seldom as possible, and then only upon the 
islands, which abounded with game in great variety 
—buffaloes, elk, deer, goats, black-tailed deer, and 
antelopes, with plover and brant of many kinds. 
The goats are uncommonly tame, and have no 
beard. Fish is not so abundant here as lower down 
the river. A white wolf was killed by John Greely 
in a ravine upon one of the smaller islands. Owing 
to the difficult navigation, and the frequent 
necessity of employing the towline, we did not make 
great progress this day. 

September 9. Weather growing sensibly colder, 
which made us all anxious of pushing our way 
through the Sioux country, as it would be highly 
dangerous to form our winter encampment in their 
vicinity. We aroused ourselves to exertion, and 
proceeded rapidly, the Canadians singing and 
shouting as we went. Now and then we saw, in 
the extreme distance, a solitary Teton, but no 
attempt was made to molest us, and we began to 
gather courage from this circumstance. Made 
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twenty-eight miles during the day, and encamped 
at night, in high glee, on a large island well-stocked 
with game, and thickly covered with cottonwood. 

[We omit the adventures of Mr. Rodman from 
this period until the tenth of April. By the last 
of October, nothing of importance happening in the 
interval, the party made their way to a small creek 
which they designated as Otter Creek; and, pro- 
ceeding up this about a mile to an island well adapted 
for their purpose, built a log fort and took up their 
quarters for the winter. The location is just above 
the old Ricara villages. Several parties of these 
Indians visited the voyageurs, and behaved with 
perfect friendliness; they had heard of the skirmish 
with the Tetons, the result of which hugely pleased 
them. No further trouble was experienced from 
any of the Sioux. The winter wore away pleasantly, 
and without accident of note. On the tenth of 
April the party resumed their voyage.]} 
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CHAPTER V 


PRIL 10, 1792. The weather was now 
again most delicious, and revived our 
spirits exceedingly. The sun began to 

have power, and the river was quite free of ice, so . 
the Indians assured us, for a hundred miles ahead. 
We bade adieu to Little Snake (a chief of the 
Ricarees who had shown the voyageurs many 
evidences of friendship during the winter) and his 
band, with unfeigned regret, and set out, after 
breakfast, on our voyage. Perrine (an agent of 
the Hudson Bay Fur Company on his way to Petite 
Céte) aecompanied us with three Indians for the 
first ten miles, when he took leave of us and made 
his way back to the village, where (as we afterwards 
heard) he met with a violent death from the hands 
of a squaw, to whom he oftered some insult. Upon 
parting with the agent, we pushed on vigorously 
up the river, and made great way, notwithstanding 
a rapid current. In the afternoon, Thornton, who 
had been complaining for some days past, was 
taken seriously ill; so much so that I urged the 
return of the whole party to the hut, there to wait 
until he should get better; but he resisted this 
offer so strongly that I was forced to yield. We 
made him a comfortable bed in the cabin, and paid 
him every attention; but he had a raging fever, 
with occasional delirium, and I was much afraid 
that we should lose him. In the meantime we 
still pushed ahead with resolution, and by night 
had made twenty miles, an excellent day’s work. 

April 11. Still beautiful weather. We started 
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early, and had a good wind, which aided us greatly; 
so that, but for Thornton’s illness, we should all 
have been in fine spirits. He seemed to grow much 
worse, and I scarcery knew how to act. Every- 
thing was done for his comfort which could be done; 
Jules, the Canadian, made him some tea, from 
prairie herbs, which had the effect of inducing 
perspiration, and allayed the fever very sensibly. 
We stopped at night on the mainland to the north, 
and three hunters went out into the prairie by 
moonlight, returning at one in the morning, without 
their rifles, and with a fat antelope. 

They related that, having proceeded many miles 
across the country, they reached the banks ofa 
beautiful rivulet, where they were much surprised 
and alarmed at discovering a large war-party of the 
Saonie Sioux, who immediately took them prisoners, 
and carried them a mile on the other side of the 
stream to a kind of park, or enclosure, walled with 
mud and sticks, in which was a large herd of ante- 
lopes. These animals were still coming into the 
park, the gates of which were so contrived as to 
prevent escape. This was an annual practice of 
the Indians. In the autumn, the antelopes retire 
for food and shelter from the prairie to the mountain- 
ous regions on the south of the river. In the spring 
they recross it in great numbers, and are then easily 
taken by being enticed into a strong enclosure as 
above described. 

The hunters (John Greely, the Prophet, and a 
Canadian) had scarcely any hope of escape from 
the clutches of the Indians (who numbered as 
many as fifty), and had well-nigh made up their 
minds to die. Greely and the Prophet were dis- 
armed and tied hand and foot; the Canadian, how- 
ever, was suffered, for some reason not perfectly 
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understood, to remain unbound, and was only 
deprived of his rifle, the savages leaving him in 
possession of his hunter’s knife (which, possibly, 
they did not perceive, as it was worn in a sort of 
sheath in the side of his legging), and treating him 
_ otherwise with a marked difference from their 
demeanor to the others. This}circumstance proved 
the source of the party’s deliverance. 

It was, perhaps, nine o’clock at night when they 
were first taken. The moon was bright, but, as 
the air was unusually cool for the season, the 
savages had kindled two large fires at a sufficient 
distance from the park not to frighten the antelopes, 
who were still pouring into it continually. At these 
fires they were occupied in cooking their game 
when the hunters so unexpectedly came upon them 
from round a clump of trees. Greely and the 
Prophet, after being disarmed and bound with 
strong thongs of buffalo hide, were thrown down 
under a tree at some distance from the blaze; while 
the Canadian was permitted to seat himself, in 
charge of two savages, by one of the fires, the rest 
of the Indians forming a circle round the other and 
larger one. In this arrangement, the time wore 
away slowly, and the hunters were in momentary 
expectation of death; the cords of the two who were 
bound caused them, also, infinite pain, from the 
tightness with which they were fastened. The 
Canadian had endeavored to hold a conversation 
with his guards, in the hope of bribing them to 
release him, but could not make himself understood. 
About midnight, the congregation around the large 
fire were suddenly disturbed by the dash of several 
large antelopes in succession through the midst of 
the blaze. These animals had burst through a 
portion of the mud wall which confined them, and, 
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mad with rage and affright, had made for the light. 
of the fire, as is the habit of insects at night in like 
circumstances. It seems, however, that the Saonies 
had never heard of any similar feat, of these usually 
timid creatures, for they were in great terror at the 
unexpected interruption, and their alarm increased , 
to perfect dismay, as the whole captured herd 
came rushing and bounding upon them, after the 
lapse of a minute or so from the outbreak of the 
first few. The hunters described the scene as one 
of the most singular nature. The beasts were 
apparently frantic, and the velocity and impetuosity 
with which they flew, rather than leaped through 
the flames, and through the midst of the terrified 
savages, was said by Greely (a man not in the least 
prone to exaggerate) to have been not only an 
imposing but even a terrible spectacle. They 
carried everything before them in their first plunges; 
but, having cleared the large fire, they immediately 
dashed at the small one, scattering the brands and 
blazing wood about; then returned, as if bewildered, 
to the large one, and so backwards and forwards 
until the decline of the fires, when, in small parties, 
they scampered off like lightning to the woods. 
Many of the Indians were knocked down in this 
furious mélée, and there is no doubt that some of 
them were seriously, if not mortally, wounded by 
the sharp hoofs of the agile antelopes. Some threw 
themselves flat on the ground, and so avoided 
injury. The Prophet and Greely, not being near the 
fires, were in no danger. The Canadian was pros- 
trated at the first onset by a kick which rendered 
him senseless for some minutes. When he came 
to himself he was nearly in darkness; for the moon 
had gone behind a heavy thunder-cloud, and the 
fires were almost out, or only existed in brands 
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scattered hither and thither. He saw no Indiang 
near him, and instantly arousing himself to escape, 
made, as well as he could, for the tree where hig 
two comrades were lying. Their thongs were soon 
cut, and the three set off at full speed in the direction 
of the river, without stopping to think of their 
rifles, or of anything beyond present security. 
Having run for some miles, and finding no one in 
pursuit, they slackened their pace, and made their 
way to a spring for a draught of water. Here it 
was they met with the antelope which, as I men- 
tioned before, they brought with them to the boats. © 
The poor creature lay panting, and unable to move, 
by the border of the spring. One of its legs was 
broken, and it bore evident traces of fire. It was 
no doubt one of the herd which had been the means 
of deliverance. Had there been even a chance of 
its recovery the hunters would have spared it in 
token of their gratitude, but it was miserably 
injured, so they put it at once out of its misery, and 
brought it home to the boats, where we made an 
excellent breakfast upon it next morning. 

April 12, 13, 14, and 15. During these four 
days we kept on our course without any adventure 
of note. The weather was very pleasant during 
the middle of the day, but the nights and mornings 
were exceedingly cold, and we had sharp frosts. 
Game was abundant. Thornton still continued ill, 
and his sickness perplexed and grieved me beyond 
measure. I missed his society very much, and now 
found that he was almost the only member of our 
party in whom I could strictly confide. By this 
I merely mean that he was almost the only one to 
whom I could, or would, freely unburden my heart, 
with all its wild hopes and fantastic wishes—not 
that any individual among us was unworthy of 
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implicit faith. On the contrary, we were all like 
_ brothers, and a dispute, of any importance, never 
occurred. One interest seemed to bind all; or 
rather we appeared to be a band of voyageurs without 
interest in view, mere travellers for pleasure. What 
ideas the Canadians might have held upon this 
subject I cannot, indeed, exactly say. These 
fellows talked a great deal, to be sure, about the 
profits of the enterprise, and especially about their 
expected share of it; yet I can scarcely think they 
cared much for these points, for they were the 
most simple-minded, and certainly the most obliging 
set of beings upon the face of the earth. As for 
the rest of the crew, I have no doubt in the world 
that the pecuniary benefit to be afforded by the 
expedition was the last thing upon which they 
speculated. Some singular evidence of the feeling 
which more or less pervaded us all occurred during 
the prosecution of the voyage. Interests, which, 
in the settlements, would have been looked upon 
as of the highest importance, were here treated as 
- matters unworthy of a serious word, and neglected, 
or totally discarded upon the most frivolous pre- 
text. Men who had travelled thousands of miles 
through a howling wilderness, beset by horrible 
dangers, and enduring the most heartrending pri- 
vations for the ostensible purpose of collecting 
peltries, would seldom take the trouble to secure 
them when obtained, and would leave behind them 
without a sigh an entire cache of fine beaver skins 
rather than forego the pleasure of pushing up some 
romantic-looking river, or penetrating into some 
craggy and dangerous cavern, for minerals whose 
use they knew nothing about, and which they threw 
aside as lumber at the first decent opportunity. 

In all this my own heart was very much with the 
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rest of the party; and I am free to say that, as we 
proceeded on our journey, I found myself less and 
less interested in the main business of the expedition, 
and more and more willing to turn aside in pursuit 
of idle amusement, if indeed I am right in calling 
by so feeble a name as amusement that deep and 
most intense excitement with which I surveyed the 
wonders and majestic beauties of the wilderness. 
No sooner had I examined one region than I was 
possessed with an irresistible desire to push forward 
and explore another. As yet, however, I felt as 
if in too close proximity to the settlements for the 
full enjoyment of my burning love of nature and of 
the unknown. I could not help being aware that 
some civilized footsteps, although few, had preceded 
me in my journey; that some eyes before my own 
had been enraptured with the scenes around me. 
But for this sentiment, ever obtruding itself, I 
should no doubt have loitered more frequently on 
the way, turning aside to survey the features of the 
region bordering upon the river, and perhaps 
penetrating deeply, at times, into the heart of the 
country to the north and south of our route. But 
I was anxious to go on; to get, if possible, beyond 
the extreme bounds of civilization; to gaze, if I 
could, upon those gigantic mountains of which 
the existence had been made known to us only by 
the vague accounts of the Indians. These ulterior 
hopes and views I communicated fully to no one 
of our party save Thornton. He participated in 
all my most visionary projects, and entered com- 
pletely into the spirit of the romantic enterprise 
which pervaded my soul. I therefore felt his illness 
as a bitter evil. He grew worse daily, while it was 
out of our power to render him any effectual 
assistance. 


am 
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April 16. To-day we had a cold rain with a 
high wind from the north, obliging us to come to 
anchor until late in the afternoon. At four o’clock 
Pp. M. we proceeded, and made five miles by night. 
Thornton was much worse. 

April 17 and 18. During both these days we 
had a continuance of raw, unpleasant weather, 
with the same cold wind from the north. We 
observed many large masses of ice in the river, which 
was much swollen and very muddy. The time 
passed unpleasantly, and we made no way. ‘Thorn- 
ton appeared to be dying, and I now resolve‘ to 
encamp at the first convenient spot, and re. ain 
until his illness should terminate. We accordi: ly, 
at noon this day, drew the boats up a large « 2ek 
coming in from the south and formed an enca np- 
ment on the mainland. 

_ April 25. We remained at the creek until this 
morning, when, to the great joy of us all, Thornton 
was sufficiently recovered to go on. The weather 
was fine, and we proceeded gaily through a most 
Jovely portion of the country, without encountering 
a single Indian, or meeting with any adventure out 
of the usual course until the last of the month, when 
we reached the country of the Mandans, or rather 
of the Mandans, the Minnetarees, and the Ahnaha- 
ways; for these three tribes all live in the near 
vicinity of each other, occupying five villages. Not 
a great many years ago the Mandans were settled 
in nine villages, about eight miles below, the ruins 
of which we passed without knowing what they 
were,—seven on the west and two on the east of 
the river; but they were thinned off by the smallpox 
and their old enemies the Sioux, until reduced to a 
gnere handful, when they ascended to their present 
position. [Mr. R. gives here a tolerably full account 
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of the Minnetarees and Ahnahaways or Wassatoons; 
but we omit it, as differing in no important par- 
ticular from the ordinary statements respecting 
these ‘nations.| The Mandans received us with 
perfect friendliness, and we remained in their 
neighborhood three days, during which we over- 
hauled and repaired the piroque, and otherwise 
refitted. We also obtained a good supply of hard 
corn, of a mixed color, which the savages had 
preserved through the winter in holes near the 
front of their lodges. While with the Mandans we 
were visited by a Minnetaree chief, called Wau- 
ke ssah, who behaved with much civility, and was 
of  2rvice to us in many respects. The son of this 
ch * we engaged to accompany us as interpreter 
as tar as the great fork. We made the father 
several presents, with which he was greatly pleased.* 
On the first of May we bade adieu to the Mandans, 
and went on our way. 

May 1. The weather was mild, and the sur- 
rounding country began to assume a lovely appear- 
ance with the opening vegetation, which was now 
much advanced. The cottonwood leaves were quite 
as large as a crown, and many flowers were full 
blown. The low grounds began to spread out here 
more than usual, and were well supplied with 
timber. The cottonwood and common willow, 
as well as red willow, abounded; with rose-bushes 
in great plenty. Beyond the low grounds on the 
river, the country extended in one immense plain 
without wood of any kind. The soil was remark- 
ably rich. The game was more abundant than we 
had ever yet seen it. We kept a hunter ahead of 
us on each bank, and to-day they brought in an 


* The chief Waukerassah is mentioned by Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, whom he also visited. 
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| . elk, a goat, five beavers, and a aaa qnaraber of 


plovers. The beavers were very tame and easily 
_taken. This animal is quite a bonno bouche as an 
article of food; especially the tail, which is of a 
somewhat glutinous nature, like the fins of the 
halibut. A beaver tail will suffice for a plentiful 


_ dinner for three men. We made twenty miles 


before night. 

May 2. We had a fine wind this morning, and 
used our sails until noon, when it became rather too 
much for us, and we stopped for the day. Our 
hunters went out and shortly returned with an 
immense elk whom Neptune had pulled down after 
a long chase, the animal having been only slightly 
wounded by a buckshot. He measured six feet 
in height. An antelope was also caught about 
dusk. As soon as the creature saw our men, it 
flew off with the greatest velocity, but after a few 
minutes stopped, and returned on its steps, appar- 
ently through curiosity, then bounded away again. 
This conduct was repeated frequently, each time 
the game coming nearer and nearer, until at length 
it ventured within rifle distance, when a shot from 
the Prophet brought it down. It was lean and 
with young. These animals, although of incredible 
swiftness of foot, are still bad swimmers, and thus 
frequently fall a victim to the wolves, in their 
attempts to cross a stream. ‘To-day made twelve | 
miles. 

May 3. This morning we made great headway, 
and by night had accomplished full thirty miles. 
The game continued to be abundant. Buffaloes, in 
vast numbers, lay dead along the shore, and we saw 
many wolves devouring the carcasses. They fled 
always at our approach. We were much at a loss 
to account for the death of the buffaloes, but some 
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weeks afterwards the mystery was cleared up. 
Arriving at a pass of the river where the bluffs were 
steep and the water deep at their base, we observed 
a large herd of the huge beasts swimming across, and 
stopped to watch their motions. They came in a 
sidelong manner down the current, and had appar- 
ently entered the water from a gorge, about half 
a mile above, where the bank sloped into the stream. 
Upon reaching the land on the west side of the river 
they found it impossible to ascend the cliffs, and the 
water was beyond their depth. After struggling 
for some time, and endeavoring in vain to get a 
foothold in the steep and slippery clay, they turned 
and swam to the eastern shore, where the same kind 
of inaccessible precipices presented themselves, and 
where the ineffectual struggle to ascend was repeated. 
They now turned a second time, a third, a fourth, 
and a fifth, always making the shore at very nearly 
the same places. Instead of suffering themselves to 
go down with the current in search of a more favor- 
able landing (which might have been found a quarter 
of a mile below), they seemed bent upon maintaining 
their position, and, for this purpose, swam with 
their breasts at an acute angle to the stream, and 
used violent exertions to prevent being borne down. 
At the fifth time of crossing, the poor beasts were so 
entirely exhausted that it was evident they could 
do no more. They now struggled fearfully to 
scramble up the bank, and one or two of them had 
nearly. succeeded, when, to our great distress (for 
we could not witness their noble efforts without 
commiseration), the whole mass of loose earth above 
caved in, and buried several of them in its fall, 
without leaving the cliff in better condition for 
ascent. Upon this the rest of the herd commenced 
a lamentable kind of lowing or moaning, a sound 
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conveying more of a dismal sorrow and despair than 
anything which it is possible to imagine, I shall 
never get it out of my head. Some of the beasts 
made another attempt to swim the river, struggled 
a few minutes, and sank, the waves above them 
being dyed with the red blood that gushed from 
their nostrils in the death agony. But the greater 
part, after the moaning described, seemed to yield 
supinely to their fate, rolled over on their backs, 
and disappeared. The whole herd was drowned; 
not a buffalo escaped. Their carcasses were thrown 
up in half an hour afterwards upon the flat grounds 
a short distance below, where, but for their ignorant 
obstinacy, they might so easily have landed in safety. 

May 4. The weather was delightful, and, with 
a fair warm wind from the south, we made twenty- 
five miles before night. To-day Thornton was 
sufficiently recovered to assist in the duties of the 
boat. In the afternoon he went out with me into 
the prairie on the west, where we saw a great number 
of early spring flowers of a kind never seen in the 
settlements. Many of them were of a rare beauty 
and delicious perfume. We saw also game in great 
variety, but shot none, as we were sure the hunters 
would bring in more than was wanted for use, and 
I was averse to the wanton destruction of life. On 
our way home we came upon two Indians of the 
Assiniboin nation, who accompanied us to the boats. 
They had evinced nothing like distrust on the way, 
but, on the contrary, had been frank and bold in 
demeanor; we were therefore much surprised to 
see them, upon coming within a stone’s throw of 
the piroque, turn, both of them, suddeniy round, 
and make off into the prairie at full speed. Upon 
getting a good distance from us, they stopped and, 
ascended a knoll which commanded a view of the 
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river. Here they lay on their bellies, and, resting 
their chins on their hands, seemed to regard us with 
the deepest astonishment. By the aid of a spy- 
glass I could minutely observe their countenances, 
which bore evidence of both amazement and terror. 
They continued watching us for a long time. At 
length, as if struck with a sudden thought, they 
arose hurriedly and commenced a rapid flight in 
the direction from which we had seen them issue 
at first. 

May 5. As we were getting under way very 
early this morning, a large party of Assiniboins 
suddenly rushed upon the boats, and succeeded in 
taking possession of the piroque before we could 
make any effectual resistance. No one was in it 
at the time except Jules, who escaped by throwing 
himself into the river, and swimming to the large 
boat, which we had pushed out into the stream. 
These Indians had been brought upon us by the two 
who had visited us the day before, and the party 
must have approached us in the most stealthy 
manner imaginable, as we had our sentries regularly 
posted, and even Neptune failed to give any token 
of their vicinity. 

We were preparing to fire upon the enemy when 
Misquash (the new interpreter—son of Waukerassah) 
gave us to understand that the Assiniboins were 
friends and were now making signals of amity. Al- 
though we could not help thinking that the highway 
robbery of our boat was but an indifferent way of 
evincing friendship, still we are willing to see what 
these people had to say, and desired Misquash to ask 
them why they had behaved as they did. Theyreplied 
with many protestations of regard; and we at length 
found that they really had no intention of molest- 
ing us any further than to satisfy an ardent curiosity 
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which consumed them, and which they now entreated 
us to appease. It appeared that the two Indians of 
the day before, whose singular conduct had so sur- 
prised us, had been struck with sudden amazement 
at the sooty appearance of our negro, Toby. They 
had never before seen or heard of a blackamoor, and 
it must therefore be confessed that their astonish- 
ment was not altogether causeless. Toby, more- 
over, was as ugly an old gentleman as ever spoke, 
having all the peculiar features of his race—the 
swollen lips, large white protruding eyes, flat nose, 
long ears, double head, pot-belly, and bow legs. 
Upon relating their adventure to their companions, 
the two savages could obtain no credit for the won- 
derful stery, and were about losing caste forever, as 
liars and double-dealers, when they proposed to 
conduct the whole band to the boats by way of vin- 
dicating their veracity. The sudden attack seemed 
to have been the mere result of impatience on 
the part of the still incredulous Assiniboins; for they 
never afterwards evinced the slightest hostility, and 
yielded up the piroque as:soon as we made them 
understand that we would let them have a good look 
at old Toby. The latter personage took the matter 
as a very good joke, and went ashore at once, im 
naturalibus, that the inquisitive savages might observe 
the whole extent of the question. Their astonish- 
ment and satisfaction were profound and complete. 
At first they doubted the evidence of their own eyes, 
spitting upon their fingers and rubbing the skin of the 
negro to be sure that it was not painted. The wool 
on the head elicited repeated shouts of applause, and 
the bandy legs were the subject of unqualified ad- 
miration. A jig dance on the part of our ugly friend 
brought matters to a climax. Wonder was now at 
its height. Approbation could go no further. Had 
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Toby but possessed a single spark of ambition he 
might then have made his fortune forever by as- 
cending the throne of the Assiniboins, and reigning as 
King Toby the First. 

This incident detained us until late in the day. 
After interchanging some civilities and presents with 
the savages, we accepted the aid of six of the band in 
rowing us about five miles on our route, a very accept- 
able assistance, and one for which we did not fail to 
thank Toby. We made, to-day, only twelve miles, 
and encamped at night on a beautiful island which 
we long remembered for the delicious fish and fowl 
which its vicinity afforded us. We stayed at this 
pleasant spot two days, during which we feasted and 
made merry, with very little care for the morrow, 
and with very little regard to the numerous beaver 
which disported around us. We might have taken 
at this island one or two hundred skins without 
difficulty. As it was, we collected about twenty. 
The island is at the mouth of a tolerably large river 
coming in from the south, and at a point where the 
Missouri strikes off in a due westerly direction. The 
latitude is about 48. 

May 8. We proceeded with fair winds and fine 
weather, and after making twenty or twenty-five 
miles, reached a large river coming in from the north. 
Where it debouches, however, it is very narrow, not 
more than a dozen yards wide, and appears to be 
quite choked fup with mud. Upon ascending it a 
short distanc3, a fine bold stream is seen, seventy or 
eighty yards wide, and very deep, passing through a 
beautiful valley, abounding in game. Our new 
guide told us the nate of this river, but I have no 
memorandum of it.* Robert Greely shot here 
some geese which build their nests upon trees. 

* Probably White-Earth River. 
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May 9. In many places a little distant from the 
river banks, to-day, we observed the ground en- 
crusted with a white substance which proved to be a. 
strong salt. We made only fifteen miles, owing to 
several petty hindrances, and encamped at night on 
the mainland, among some clumps of cottonwood 
and rabbitberry bushes. 

Mayto. To-day the weather was cold, and the 
wind strong, but fair. We made great headway. 
The hills in this vicinity are rough and jagged, show- 
ing irregular broken masses of rock, some of which 
tower to a great height, and appear to have been 
subject to the action of water. We picked up several 
pieces of petrified wood and bone; and coal was scat- 
tered about in every direction. The river gets very 
crooked. 

May tit. Detained the greater part of the day by 
squalls and rain. Towards evening it cleared up 
beautifully with a fair wind, of which we took advan- 
tage, making ten miles before encamping. Several 
fat beavers were caught, and a wolf was shot upon the 
bank. He seemed to have strayed from a large herd 
which were prowling about us. 

Mayt2. Landed to-day at noon, after making ten 
miles, upon a small steep island, for the purpose of 
overhauling some of our things. As we were about 
taking our departure, one of the Canadians, who led 
the van of the party and was several yards in advance, 
suddenly disappeared from our view with a loud 
scream. We all ran forward immediately, and 
laughed heartily upon finding that our man had only 
tumbled into an empty cache, from which we soon 
extricated him. Had he been alone, however, there 
is much room for question if he would have got out at 
all. We examined the hole carefully, but found 
nothing in it beyond a few empty bottles; we did not 
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see anything serving to show whether French, British, 
or Americans had concealed their goods there; and 
we felt some curiosity upon this point. 

May 13. Arrived at the junction of the Yellow- 
stone with the Missouri, after making twenty-five 
miles during the day. Misquash here left us, and 
returned home. 
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CHAPTER VI 


HE character of the country through which 
we had passed for the last two or three days 
was cheerless in comparison with that to 

which we had been accustomed. In general it was 
more level; the timber being more abundant on the 
skirts of the stream, with little or none at all in the 
distance. Wherever bluffs appeared upon the mar- 
gin we descried indications of coal, and we saw one 
extensive bed of a thick bituminous nature which 
very much discolored the water for some hundred 
yards below it. The current is more gentle than 
hitherto, the water clearer, and the rocky points 
and shoals fewer, although such as we had to pass 
were as difficult as ever. We had rain incessantly, 
which rendered the banks so slippery that the men 
who had the towing lines could scarcely walk. The 
air, too, was disagreeably chilly, and upon ascending 
some low hills near the river we observed no small 
quantity of snowlying in theclefts and ridges. Inthe 
extreme distance on our right we had perceived 
several Indian encampments which had the appear- 
ance of being temporary, and had been only lately 
abandoned. This region gives no indication of any 
permanent settlement, but appears to be a favorite 
hunting ground with the tribes in the vicinity, a fact 
rendered evident by the frequent traces of the hunt, 
which we came across in every direction. The 
Minnetarees of the Missouri, it is well known, extend 
their excursions in pursuit of game as high as the 
great fork, on the south side; while the Assiniboins 
go up still higher. Misquash informed us that 
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between our present encampment and the Rocky 
Mountains we should meet with no lodges except 
those of the Minnetarees that reside on the lower 
or south side of the Saskatchawine. 

The game had been exceedingly abundant, and in 
great variety: elk, buffalo, big-horn, mule-deer, bears, 
foxes, beaver, etc., etc., with wild fowl innumerable. 
Fish was also plentiful. The width of the stream 
varied considerably from two hundred and fifty yards 
to passes where the current rushed between bluffs not 
more than a hundred feet apart. The face of these 
bluffs generally was composed of a light yellowish 
freestone intermingled with burnt earth, pumice- 
stone, and mineral salts. At one point the aspect of 
the country underwent a remarkable change, the hills 
retiring on both sides to a great distance from the 
river, which was thickly interspersed with small and 
beautiful islands, covered with cottonwood. The 
low grounds appeared to be very fertile; those on the 
north wide and low, and opening into three extensive 
valleys. Here seemed to be the extreme northern 
termination of the range of mountains through which 
the Missouri had been passing for so long a time, and 
which are called the Black Hills by the savages. 
The change from the mountainous region to the level 
was indicated by the atmosphere, which now became 
dry and pure; so much so indeed that we perceived 
its effects upon the seams of our boats, and our few 
mathematical instruments. 

As we made immediate approach to the forks it 
came on to rain very hard, and the obstructions in the 
river were harassing in the extreme. The banks in 
some places were so slippery,and the clay so soft 
and stiff, that the men were obliged to go barefooted, 
as they could not keep on their moccasins. The shores 
also were full of pools of stagnant water, through 
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which we were obliged to wade, sometimes up to our 
armpits. Then again we had to scramble over enor- 
mous shoals of sharp-pointed flints, which appeared 
to be the wreck of cliffs that had fallen down en 
masse. Occasionally we came to a precipitous 'gorge 
or gully, which it would put us to the greatest labor 
to pass, and in attempting to push by one of these the 
rope of the large boat (being old and much worn) 
gave way and permitted her to be swung round by 
the current upon a ledge of rock in the middle of 
the stream, where the water was so deep that we 
could only work in getting her off by the aid of the 
piroque, and so were full six hours in effecting it. 

At one period we arrived at a high wall of black 
rock on the south, towering above the ordinary cliffs 
for about a quarter of a mile along the stream; after 
which there was an open plain, and about three 
-miles beyond this again, another wall of a light color, 
on the same side, fully two hundred feet high; then. 
another plain or valley, and then still another wall of 
the most singular appearance arises on the north, 
soaring in height probably two hundred and fifty feet, 
and being in thickness about twelve, with a very 
regular artificial character. These cliffs present 
indeed the most extraordinary aspect, rising per- 
pendicularly from the water. The last mentioned 
are composed of very white soft sandstone, which 
readily receives the impression of the water. In the 
upper portion of them appears a sort of frieze or 
cornice formed by the intervention of several thin 
horizontal strata of a white freestone, hard, and 
unaffected by the rains. Above them is a dark rich 
soil, sloping gradually back from the water to the 
extent of a mile or thereabouts, when other hills 
spring up abruptly to the height of full five hundred 
feet more. | 
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The face of these remarkable cliffs, as might be sup- 
posed, is checkered with a variety of lines formed by 
the trickling of the rains upon the soft material, so 
that a fertile fancy might easily imagine them to be 
gigantic monuments reared by human art, and 
carved over with hieroglyphical devices. Sometimes 
there are complete niches (like those we see for statues 
in common temples) formed by the dropping out 
bodily of large fragments of the sandstone; and there 
are several points where staircases and long corridors 
appear, as accidental fractures in the freestone cor- 
nice happen to let the rain trickle down uniformly 
upon the softer material below. We passed these 
singular bluffs in a bright moonlight, and their effect 
upon my imagination I shall never forget. They had 
all the air of enchanted structures (such as I have 
dreamed of), and the twittering of myriads of martins 
which have built their nests in the holes that every- 
where perforate the mass, aided this conception 
not a little. Besides the main walls there are, at 
intervals, inferior ones, of from twenty to a hundred 
feet high, and from one to twelve or fifteen feet thick, 
perfectly regular in shape, and perpendicular. 
These are formed of a succession of large black- 
looking stones, apparently made up of loam, sand, 
and quartz, and absolutely symmetrical in figure, al- 
though of various sizes. They are usually square, 
but sometimes oblong (always parallelepipedal), and 
are lying one above t... >ther as exactly and with as 
perfect regularity as it p.iaced there by some mortal 
mason; each upper stone covering and securing the 
point of junction between two lower ones, just as 
bricks are laid in a wall. Sometimes these singular 
erections run in parallel lines, as many as four abreast; 
sometimes they leave the river and go back until lost 
amid the hills; sometimes they cross each other at 
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sight angles, seeming to enclose large artificial gar- 
dens, the vegetation within which is often of a char- 
acter to preserve the illusion. Where the walls are 
thinnest, there the bricks are less in size, and the 
converse. We regarded the scenery presented to 
our view at this portion of the Missouri as altogether 
the most surprising, if not the most beautiful, which 
we had yet seen. It left upon my mind an impres- 
sion of novelty, of singularity, which can never be 
effaced. 

Shortly after reaching the fork we came to a pretty 
large island on the northern side, one mile and a 
quarter from which is a low ground on the south very 
thickly covered with fine timber. After this there 
“were several small islands, at each of which we touched 
for a few minutes as we passed. Then we came to 
~ avery black-looking bluff on the north, and then to 
two other small islands, about which we observed 
nothing remarkable. Going a few miles farther we 
reached a tolerably large island situated near the 
point of a steep promoniory, afterwards passing two 
others, smaller. All these islands are well timbered. 
It was at night, on the 13th of May, that we were 
shown by Misquash the mouth of the large river, 
which in the settlement goes by the name of the 
Yellow Stone, but by the Indians is called the Ahma- 
teaza.* We made our camp on the south shore 
in a beautiful plain covered with cottonwood. 

May 14. This morning we were all awake and 
stirring at an early hour, as the point we had now 
reached was one of great importance, and it was requi- 


* There appears to be some discrepancy here which we have 
not thought it worth while to alter, as, after all, Mr. Rodman 
may not be in the wrong. The Amateaza (according to the 
narrative of Lewis and Clarke) is the name given by the 
Minnetarees, not to the Yellow Stone, but to the Missouri 
itself. 
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site that, before proceeding any farther, we should 
make some survey by way of ascertaining which 
of the two large streams in view would afford us the 
better passage onward. It seemed to be the general 
wish of the party to push up one of these rivers as 
far as practicable, with a view of reaching the Rocky 
Mountains, when we might perhaps hit upon the 
head waters of the large stream Aregan, described 
by all the Indians with whom we had conversed upon 
the subject, as running into the great Pacific Ocean. 
I was also anxious to attain this object, which opened 
to my fancy a world of exciting adventure, but J fore- 
saw many difficulties which we must necessarily en- 
counter if we made the attempt with our present 
limited information in respect to the region we should 
have to traverse, and the savages who occupied it; 
about which latter we only knew indeed that they 
were generally the most ferocious of the North Ameri- 
can Indians. I wasafraid, too, that we might get into 
the wrong stream, and involve ourselves in an endless 
labyrinth of troubles which would dishearten the men. 
These thoughts, however, did not give me any long 
uneasiness, and I set to work at once to explore the’ 
neighborhood; sending some of the party up the 
banks of each stream to estimate the comparative 
volume of water in each, while I myself, with Thorn- 
ton and John Greely, proceeded to ascend the high 
grounds in the fork, whence an extensive prospect of 
the surrounding region might be attained. We saw 
here an immense and magnificent country spreading 
out on every side into a vast plain, waving with glori- 
ous verdure, and alive with countless herds of buffa- 
loes and wolves, intermingled with occasional elk and 
antelope. To the south the prospect was interrupted 
by a range of high, snow-capped mountains, stretch- 
ing from southeast to northwest, and terminating 
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abruptly. Behind these again was a higher range, 
extending to the very horizon in the northwest. 
The two rivers presented the most enchanting ap- 
pearance as they wound away their long snake-like 
lengths in the distance, growing thinner and thinner 
until they looked like mere faint threads of silver as 
they vanished in the shadowy mists of the sky. We 
could glean nothing, from their direction so far, 
as regards their ultimate course, and so descended 
from our position much at a loss what to do. 

The examination of the two currents gave us but 
little more satifaction. The north stream was found 
to be the deeper, but the south was the wider, and 
the volume of water differed but little. The first had 
all the color of the Missouri, but the latter had the 
peculiar round gravelly bed which distinguishes a 
river that issues from a mountainous region. We 
were finally determined by the easier navigation of 
the north branch to pursue this course, although 
from the rapidly increasing shallowness we found 
that in a few days, at farthest, we should have to 
dispense with thelarge boat. Wespent three days at 
our encampment, during which we collected a great 
many fine skins, and deposited them, with our whole 
stock on hand, in a well constructed cache on a 
small island in the river a mile below the junction.* 

* Caches are holes very frequently dug by the trappers and 
fur traders, in which to deposit their furs or other goods during 
a temporary absence. A dry and retired situation is first 
selected. A circle about two feet in diameter is then described; 
the sod within this carefully removed and laid by. A hole 
is now sunk perpendicularly to the depth of a foot, and after- 
wards gradually widened until the excavation becomes eight 
or ten feet deep, and six or seven feet wide. As the earth is 
dug up, it is cautiously placed on a skin, so as to prevent any 
traces upon the grass, and, when all is completed, is thrown into 
the nearest river, or otherwise effectually concealed. This 
cache is lined throughout with dried sticks and hay, or with 


skins, and within it almost any species of backwoods property 
may be safely and soundly kept for years. When the goods 
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We also brought in a great quantity of game, and 
especially of deer, some haunches of which we pickled 
or corned for future use. We found great abun- 
dance of the prickly pear in this vicinity, as well as 
choke berries in great plenty upon the low grounds 
and ravines. There were also many yellow and red 
currants (not ripe), with gooseberries. Wild roses 
were just beginning to open their buds in the most 
wonderful profusion. We left our encampment in 
fine spirits on the morning of 

May 18. The day was pleasant, and we pro- 
ceeded merrily, notwithstanding the constant inter- 
ruptions occasioned by the shoals and jutting points 
with which the stream abounds. ‘The men, one and 
all, were enthusiastic in their determination to per- 
severe, and the Rocky Mountains where the sole 
theme of conversation. In leaving our peltries 
behind us, we had considerably lightened the boats, 
and we found much less difficulty in getting them 
forward through the rapid currents than would other- 
wise have been the case. The river was crowded 
with islands, at nearly all of which we touched. 
At night we reached a deserted Indian encampment, 
near bluffs of a blackish clay. Rattlesnakes dis- - 
turbed us very much, and before morning we had 
a heavy rain. 

May 19. We had not proceeded far before we 
found the character of the stream materially altered, 
and very much obstructed by sand-bars, or rather 
ridges of small stones, so that it was with the greatest 
difficulty we could force a passage for the larger boat 
Sending two men ahead to reconnoitre, they returned 
with an account of a wider and deeper channel above, 


are in, and well covered with buffalo hide, earth is thrown upon 
the whole, and stamped firmly down. Afterwards the sod is 
replaced, and a private mark made upon the neighboring trees, 
or elsewhere, indicating the precise location of the depét. 
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and once again we felt encouraged to persevere. We 
pushed on for ten miles and encamped on a small 
island for the night. We observed a peculiar moun- 
tain in the distance to the south, of a conical form, 
isolated, and entirely covered with snow. 

May 20. We now entered into a better channel, 
and pursued our course with little interruption for 
sixteen miles, through a clayey country of peculiar 
character, and nearly destitute of vegetation. At 
night we encamped on a very large island, covered 
with tall trees, many of which were newto us. We 
remained at this spot for five days to make some 
repairs in the piroque. 

During our sojourn here an incident of note oc- 

urred. The banks of the Missouri in this neighbor- 
hood are precipitous, and formed of a peculiar blue 
clay, which becomes excessively slippery after rain. 
The cliffs, from the bed of the stream back to the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards, cr thereabouts, form a 
succession of steep terraces of this clay, intersected in 
numerous directions by deep and narrow ravines, so 
sharply worn by the action of water at some remote 
period of time as to have the appearance of artificial 
channels. The mouths of these ravines, where they 
debouche upon the river, have a very remarkable ap- 
pearance, and look from the opposite bank, by moon- 
light, like gigantic columns standing erect upon the 
shore. To an observer from the uppermost terrace 
the whole descent towards the stream has an indes- 
cribably chaotic and dreary air. No vegetation of 
any kind is seen. 

John Greely, the Prophet, the interpreter Jules, 
and myself started out after breakfast one morning to 
ascend to the topmost terrace on the south shore for 
the purpose of looking around us; in short, to see 
what could be seen. With great labor, and by using 
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scrupulous caution, we succeeded in reaching the level 
grounds at the summit opposite our encampment. | 
The prairie here differs from the general character of 
that kind of land in being thickly overgrown for 
many miles back with cottonwood, rose-bushes, red 
willow, and broad-leaved willow; the soil being un- 
steady, and at times swampy, like that of the ordi- 
nary low grounds; it consists of a black-looking loam, 
one third sand, and when a handful of it is thrown 
into water, it dissolves in the manner of sugar, with ~ 
strong bubbles. In several spots we observed deep 
incrustations of common salt, some of which we col- 
lected and used. 

Upon reaching these level grounds we all sat down 
to rest, and had scarcely done so when we were 
alarmed by a loud growl immediately in our rear, pro- 
ceeding from the thick underwood. We started to 
our feet at once in great terror, for we had left our 
rifles at the island, that we might be unencumbered. 
in the scramble up the cliffs, and the only arms we 
had were pistols and knives. We had scarcely time 
to say a word to each other before two enormous 
brown bears (the first we had yet encountered during 
the voyage) came rushing at us open-mouthed from 
a clump of rose-bushes. These animals are much 
dreaded by the Indians, and with reason, for they are 
indeed formidable creatures, possessing prodigious 
strength, with untamable ferocity, and the most 
wonderful tenacity of life. There is scarcely any 
way of killing them bya bullet, unless the shot be 
through the brains, and these are defended by two 
large muscles covering the side of the forehead, as 
well as by a projection of a thick frontal bone. They 
have been known to live for days with half a dozen 
balls through the lungs, and even with very severe 
injuries in the heart. So far we had never met with 
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a brown bear, although often with its tracks in the 
mud or sand, and these we had seen nearly a foot in 
length, exclusive of the claws, and full eight inches 
in width. 

What to do was now the question. To stand and 
fight, with such weapons as we possessed, was mad- 
ness; and it was folly to think of escape by flight in 
the direction of the prairie; for not only were the 
bears running towards us from that quarter, but, ata 
very short distance back from the cliffs, the under- 
wood of brier-bushes, dwarf willow, etc., was so 
thick that we could not have made our way through 
it at all, and if we kept our course along the river 
between the underwood and the top of the cliff, the 
animals would catch us in an instant; for as the 
ground was boggy we could make no progress upon it, 
while the large flat foot of the bear would enable him 
to travel with ease. It seemed as if these reflections 
(which it takes some time to embody in words) flashed 
all of them through the minds of all of us in an in- 
stant; for every man sprang at once to the cliffs, 
without sufficiently thinking of the hazard that lay 
there. 

The first descent was some thirty or forty feet, and 
not very precipitous; the clay here also partook ina 
slight degree of the loam of the upper soil; so that we 
scrambled down with no great difficulty to the first 
terrace, the bears plunging after us with headlong 
fury. Arrived here, we had not a moment for hesita- 
tion. There was nothing left for us now but to en- 
counter the enraged beasts upon the narrow platform 
where we stood, or to go over the second precipice. 
This was nearly perpendicular, sixty or seventy feet 
deep, and composed entirely of the blue clay which was 
now saturated with late rains, and as slippery as glass 
itself. The Canadian, frightened out of his senses, 
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leaped to the edge at once, slid with the greatest 
velocity down the cliff, and was hurled over the third 
descent by the impetus of his course. We then lost 
sight of him, and of course supposed him killed; for 
we could have. no doubt that his terrific slide 
would be continued from precipice to precipice until 
it terminated with a plunge over the last into the 
river, a fall of more than a hundred and fifty feet. 

Had Jules not gone in this way it is more than 
probable that we should all have decided, in our ex- 
tremity, upon attempting the descent; but his fate 
caused us to waver, and in the meantime the 
monsters were upon us. This was the first time in 
all my life I had ever been brought to close quarters 
with a wild animal of any strength or ferocity, and 
I have no scrupie to acknowledge that my nerves 
were completely unstrung. For some moments I 
felt as if about to swoon, but a loud scream from 
Greely, who had been seized by the foremost bear, 
had the effect of arousing me to exertion, and when 
once fairly aroused I experienced a kind of wild and 
savage pleasure from the conflict. 

One of the beasts, upon reaching the narrow ledge 
where we stood, had made an immediate rush at 
Greely, and had borne him to the earth, where he 
stood over him, holding him with his huge teeth 
lodged in the breast of his overcoat, which, by the 
greatest good fortune, he had worn, the wind being 
chilly. The other, rolling rather than scrambling 
down the cliff, was under so much headway when he 
reached our station that he could not stop himself 
until the one half of his body hung over the precipice; 
he staggered in a sidelong manner, and his right legs 
went over while he held on in an awkard way with 
his two left. While thus situated he seized Wormley 
by the heel with his mouth, and for an instant 4 
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feared the worst, for in his effort to free himself from 
the grasp, the terrified struggler aided the bear to 
regain his footing. While I stood helpless, as above 
described, through terror, and watching the event 
without ability to render the slightest aid, the shoe 
- and moccasin of Wormley were torn off in the grasp 
of the animal, who now tumbled headlong down toe 
the next terrace, but stopped himself, by means of 
his huge claws, from sliding farther. It was now 
that Greely screarned for aid, and the Prophet and 
myself rushed to his assistance. We both fired our 
pistols at the bear’s head; and my own ball, I amsure, 
must have gone through some portion of his skull, 
for I held the weapon close to his ear. He seemed 
more angry, however, than hurt; the only good effect 
of the discharge was in his quitting his hold of Greely 
(who had sustained no injury) and making at us. 
We had nothing but our knives to depend upon, and 
even the refuge of the terrace below was cut off from 
us by the presence of another bear there. We had 
our backs to the cliff, and were preparing for a deadly 
contest, not dreaming of help from Greely (whom 
we supposed mortally injured) when we heard a shot, 
and the huge beast fell at our feet, just when we felt 
his hot and horribly fetid breath in our faces. Our 
deliverer, who had fought many a bear in his life- 
time, had put his pistol deliberately to the eye 
of the monster, and the contents had entered the 
brain. 

Looking now downwards, we discovered the fallen 
bruin making ineffectual efforts to scramble up to us, 
the soft clay yielding to his claws, and he fell repeat- 
edly and heavily. We tried him with several shots, 
but did no harm, and resolved to leave him where he 
was for the crows. I do not see how he could ever 
have made his escape from the spot. We crawled 
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along the ledge on which we stood, for nearly half a 
mile before we found a practicable path to the prairie 
above us, and did not get into camp until late in the 
night. Jules was there all alive, but cruelly bruised; 
so much so, indeed, that he had been unable to give 
any intelligible account of his accident or of our 
whereabouts. He had lodged in one of the ravines 
upon the third terrace, and had made his way down 
its bed to the river shore. 


= 
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THE SYSTEM 


OF 


DOCTOR TARR AND PROFESSOR FETHER 


URING the autum of 18—, while on a tour 
D through the extreme Southern provinces of 
France, my route led me within a few miles 

of a certain Mazson de Santé, or private Mad House, 
about. which I had heard much, in Paris, from my 
medical friends. As I had never visited a place 
of the kind, I thought the opportunity too good to 
be lost; and so proposed to my travelling companion, 
(a gentleman with whom I had made casual acquain- 
tance a few days before,) that we should turn aside, 
for an hour or so, and look through the establish- 
ment. To this he objected—pleading haste, in 
the first place, and, in the second, a very usual horror 
at the sight of a lunatic. He begged me, however, 
not to let any mere courtesy towards himself interfere 
with the gratification of my curiosity, and said that 
he would ride on leisurely, so that I might overtake 
him during the day, or, at all events, during the 
next. As he bade me good-by, I bethought me 
that there might be some difficulty in obtaining 
access to the premises, and mentioned my fears on 
this point. He replied that, in fact, unless I had 
personal knowledge of the superintendent, Monsieur 
Maillard, or some credential in the way of a letter, 
a difficulty might be found to exist, as the regulations 
of these private mad-houses were more rigid than 
the public hospital laws. For himself, he added, he 
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had, some years since, made the acquaintance of 
Maillard, and would so far assist me as to ride up to 
the door and introduce me; although his feelings on 
the subject of lunacy would not permit of his entering 
the house. 

I thanked him, and, turning from the main-road, 
we entered a grass-grown by-path, which, in half an 
hour, nearly lost itself in a dense forest, clothing 
the base of a mountain. Through this dark and 
gloomy wood we rode some two miles, when the 
Maison de Santé came in view. It was a fantastic 
chateau, much dilapidated, and indeed scarcely 
tenantable through age and neglect. Its aspect 
inspired me with absolute dread, and, checking my 
horse, I half resolved to turn back. I soon, how- 
ever, grew ashamed of my weakness, and proceeded. 

As we rode up to the gate-way, I perceived it 
slightly open, and the visage of a man peering through. 
In an instant afterward, this man came forth, 
aecosted my companion by name, shook him cordi- 
ally by the hand, and begged him to alight. It 
was Monsieur Maillard himself. He was a portly, 
fine-looking gentleman of the old school, with a 
polished manner, and a certain air of gravity, dig- 
nity, and authority which was very impressive. 

My friend, having presented me, mentioned my 
desire to inspect the establishment, and received 
Monsieur Maillard’s assurance that he would show 
me all attention, now took leave, and I saw him no 
more. 

When he had gone, the superintendent ushered 
me into a small and exceedingly neat parlor, contain- 
ing among other indications of refined taste, many 
books, drawings, pots of flowers, and musical instru- 
ments. A cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth. 
At a piano, singing an aria from Bellini, sat a young 
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and very beautiful woman, who, at my entrance, 
paused in her song, and received me with graceful 
courtesy. Her voice was low, and her whole man- 
ner subdued. I thought, too, that I perceived the 
traces of sorrow in her countenance, which was ex- 
cessively, although to my taste, not unpleasingly 
pale. She was attired in deep mourning, and excited 
in my bosom a feeling of mingled respect, interest, 
and admiration. 

I had heard, at Paris, that the institution of Mon- 
sieur Maillard was managed upon what is vulgarly 
termed the ‘‘system of soothing’”’—that all punish- 
ments were avoided—that even confinement was 
seldom resorted to—that the patients, while secretly 
watched, were left much apparent liberty, and that 
most of them were permitted to roam about the 
house and grounds, in the ordinary a of per- 
sons in. right mind. 

Keeping these impressions in view, I was cautious 
in what I said before the young lady; for I could 
not be sure that she was sane; and, in fact, there 
was a certain restless brilliancy about her eyes 
which half led me to imagine she was not. I con- 
fined my remarks, therefore, to general topics, and 
to such as I thought would not be displeasing or 
exciting even to a lunatic. She replied in a per- 
fectly rational manner to all that I said; and even 
her original observations were marked with the’ 
soundest good sense; but a long acquaintance with 
the metaphysics of mania, had taught me to put 
no faith in such evidence of sanity, and I continued 
to practice, throughout the interview, the caution 
with which I commenced it. 

Presently a smart footman in livery brought in a 
tray with fruit, wine, and other refreshments, of 
’ which I partook, the lady soon afterwards leaving 
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the room. As she departed I turned my eyes in an 
inquiring manner towards my host. 

**No,” he said, ‘‘oh, no—a member of my family— 
my niece, and a most accomplished woman.” 

‘I beg a thousand pardons for the suspicion,” I 
replied, ‘‘but of course you will know how to excuse 
me. The excellent administration of your affairs 
here is well understood in Paris, and I thought it 
just possible, you know—”’ 

*“Yes, yes—say no more—or rather it is myself 
who should thank you for the commendable prudence 
you have displayed. We seldom find so much of 
forethought in young men; and, more than once, 
some unhappy contre-temps has occurred in conse- 
quence of thoughtlessness on the part of our visitors. 
While my former system was in operation, and my 
patients were permitted the privilege of roaming to 
and fro at will, they were often aroused to a danger- 
ous frenzy by injudicious persons who called to 
inspect the house. Hence I was obliged to enforce a 
rigid system of exclusion; and none obtained access 
to the premises upon whose discretion I could not 
Telye- 

‘While your former system was in operation!” J 
said, repeating his words—‘‘do I understand you, 
then, to say that the ‘soothirig system’ of which 
I have heard so much, is no longer in force?”’ 

“It is now,” he replied, “‘several weeks since we 
have concluded to renounce it forever.” 

“Indeed! you astonish me!” 

‘‘We found it, sir,” he said, with a sigh, ‘‘abso- 
lutely necessary to return to the old usages. The 
danger of the soothing system was, at all times, ap- 
palling; and its advantages have been much over- 
rated. I believe, sir, that in this house it has been 
given a fair trial, if ever in any. We did every 
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thing that. rational humanity could suggest. I am 
sorry that you could not have paid us a visit at an 
earlier period, that you might ha-e judged for your- 
self. But I presume you are conversant with the 
soothing practice—with its details.” 

“Not altogether. What I have heard has been 
at third or fourth hand.” 

“I may state the system then, in general terms, 
as one in which the patients were menagés, humored. 
We contradicted no fancies which entered the brains 
of the mad. On the contrary, we not only indulged 
but encouraged them; and many of our most per- 
manent cures have been thus effected. There is no 
argument which so touches the feeble reason of the 
madman as the reductio ad absurdum. We have had 
men, for example, who fancied themselves chickens. 
The cure was, to insist upon the thing as a fact—to 
accuse the patient of stupidity in not sufficiently 
perceiving it to be a fact—and thus to refuse him any 
other diet for a week than that which properly apper- 
tains to achicken. In this manner a little corn and 
gravel were made to perform wonders.” 

‘‘But was this species of acquiescence all?” 

“By no means. We put much faith in amuse- 
ments of a simple kind, such as music, dancing, 
gymnastic exercises generally, cards, certain classes 
of books, and so forth. We affected to treat each 
individual as if for some ordinary physical disorder; 
and the word ‘lunacy’ was never employed. A great 
point was to set each lunatic to guard the actions 
of all the others. To repose confidence in the under- 
standing or discretion of a madman, is to gain him 
body and soul. In this way we were enabled to 
dispense with an expensive body of keepers.” 

“And you had no punishments of any kind?” 

“*None. ” 
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‘**And you never confined your patients?” 

“Very rarely. Now and then, the malady of 
some individual growing to a crisis, or taking a 
sudden turn of fury, we conveyed him to a secret 
cell, lest his disorder should infect the rest, and there 
kept him until we could dismiss him to his friends— 
for with the raging maniac we have nothing 
to do. He is usually removed to the public 

hospitals.” 

‘‘And you have now changed all this—and you 
think for the better?” 

‘Decidedly. The system had its disadvantages, 
and even its dangers. It is now, happily, exploded 
throughout all the Maisons de Santé of France.” — 

“‘t am very much surprised,” I said, ‘‘at what 
you tell me; for I made sure that, at this moment, 
no other method of treatment for mania existed in 
any portion of the country.” 

“You are young yet, my friend,” replied my host, 
“‘but the time will arrive when you will learn to 
judge for yourself of what is going on in the world, 
without trusting to the gossip of others. Believe 
nothing you hear, and only one half that you see. 
Now, about our Maisons de Santé, it is clear that 
some ignoramus has misled you. After dinner, 
however, when you have sufficiently recovered 
from the fatigue of your ride, I will be happy to take 
you over the house, and introduce to you a system 
which, in my opinion, and in that of every one who 
has witnessed its operation, is incomparably the 
most effectual as yet devised.” 

“Your own?” I inquired—‘‘one of your own 
invention?” 

“T am proud,” he replied, ‘‘to acknowledge that 
it is—at least in some measure.” 

In this manner I conversed with Monsieur Maillard 
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for an hour or two, during which he showed me the 
gardens and conservatories of the place. 

“TI cannot let you see my patients,” he said, 
“just at present. To a sensitive mind there is 
always more or less of the shocking in such exhibi- 
tions; and I do not wish to spoil your appetite for 
dinner. We will dine. I can give you some veal 
& la Menehoult, with cauliflowers in velouté sauce— 
after that a glass of Clos de Vougedt—then your 
nerves will be sufficiently steadied.” 

At six, dinner was announced; and my host con- 
ducted me into a large salle 4 manger, where a very 
numerous company were assembled—twenty-five 
or thirty in all. They were, apparently, people of 
rank—certainly of high breeding—although their 
habiliments, I thought, were extravagantly rich, 
partaking somewhat too much of the ostentatious 
finery of the vielle cour. I noticed that at least 
two-thirds of these guests were ladies; and some of 
the latter were by no means accoutred in what a 
Parisian would consider good taste at the present 
day. Many females, for example, whose age could 
not have been less than seventy, were bedecked with 
a profusion of jewelry, such as rings, bracelets, and 
ear-rings, and wore their bosoms and arms shame- 
fully bare. I observed, too, that very few of the 
dresses were well made—or, at least, that very few 
of them fitted the wearers. In looking about, I 
discovered the interesting girl to whom Monsieur 
Maillard had presented me in the parlor; but my sur- 
. prise was great to see her wearing a hoop and farthin- 
gale, with high-heeled shoes, and a dirty cap of 
Brussels lace, so much too large for her that it gave her 
facea ridiculously diminutive expression. When Ihad 
first seen her, she was attired, most becomingly, in 
deep mourning. There was an air of oddity, in short, 
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about the dress of the whole party, which, at first, 
caused me to recur to my original idea of the ‘‘sooth- 
ing system,” and to fancy that Monsieur Maillard 
had been willing to deceive me until after dinner, 
that I might experience no uncomfortable feelings 
during the repast, at finding myself dinning with 
lunatics; but I remembered having been informed, 
in Paris, that the southern provincialists were a 
peculiarly eccentric people, with a vast number of 
antiquated notions; and then, too, upon conversing 
with several members of the company, my apprehen- 
sions were immediately and fully dispelled. 

The dining-room, itself, although perhaps suffi- 
ciently comfortable, and of good dimensions, had 
nothing too much of elegance about it. For example, 
the floor was uncarpeted; in France however a 
carpet is frequently dispensed with. The windows, 
too, were without curtains; the shutters, being shut, 
were securely fastened with iron bars, applied diagon- 
ally, after the fashion of our ordinary shop-shutters. 
The apartment, I observed, formed, in itself, a wing 
of the chateau, and thus the windows were on three 
sides of the parallelogram; the door being at the 
other. There were no less than ten windows 
in all. 

The table was superbly set out. It was loaded 
with plate, and more than loaded with delicacies. 
The profusion was absolutely barbaric. There were 
meats enough to have feasted the Anakim. Never, 
in all my life, had I witnessed so lavish, so wasteful 
an expenditure of the good things of life. There 
seemed very little taste, however, in the arrange- 
ments; and my eyes, accustomed to quiet lights, 
were sadly offended by the prodigious glare of a 
multitude of wax candles, which, in silver candelabra, 
were deposited upon the table, and all about the 
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room, wherever it was possible to find a place. 
There were several active servants in attendance; 
and, upon a large table, at the farther end of the 
apartment, were seated seven or eight people with 
fiddles, fifes, trombones, andadrum. These fellows 
annoyed me very much, at intervals, during the 
repast, by an infinite variety of noises, which were 
intended for music, and which appeared to afford 
much entertainment to all present, with the excep- 
tion of myself. 

Upon the whole, I could not help thinking that 
there was much of the bizarre about every thing I 
saw—but then the world is made up of all kinds of 
persons, with all modes of thought, and all sorts of 
conventional customs. I had travelled, too, so 
much as to be quite an adept in the nil admirari; 
so I took my seat very coolly at the right hand of 
my host, and having an excellent appetite, did justice 
to the good cheer set before me. 

The conversation, in the mean time, was spirited 
and general. The ladies, as usual, talked a great deal. 
I soon found that nearly all the company were well 
educated; and my host was a world of good-humored 
anecdote in himself. He seemed quite willing to 
speak of his position as superintendent of a Maison 
de Santé; and, indeed, the topic of lunacy was, 
much to my surprise, a favorite one with all present. 
A great many amusing stories were told, having 
reference to the whims of the patients. “We had 
a fellow here once,” said a fat little gentleman, 
who sat at my right—“a fellow that fancied himself 
a tea-pot; and, by the way, is it not especially singu- 
lar how often this particular crotchet has entered 
the brain of the lunatic? There is scarcely an 
insane asylum in France which cannot supply a 
human tea-pot. Our gentleman was a Britannia- 
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ware tea-pot, and was careful to polish himself 
every morning with buckskin and whiting.” ; 

‘And then,” said a tall man, just opposite, “we 
had here, not long ago, a person who had taken it 
into his head that he was a donkey—which, allegori- 
cally speaking, you will say, was quite true. He 
was a troublesome patient; and we had much ado te 
keep him within bounds. For a long time he would 
eat nothing but thistles; but of this idea we soon cured. 
him by insisting upon his eating nothing else. Then 
he was perpetually kicking out his heels—so—- 
so—”’ 

“Mr. De Kock! I will thank you to behave 
yourself!’ here interrupted an old lady, who sat next 
to the speaker. Please keep your feet to your- 
self! You have spoiled my brocade! Is it necessary, 
pray, to illustrate a remark in so practical a style? 
Our friend, here, can surely comprehend you with- 
out ali this. Upon my word, you are nearly as 
great a donkey as the poor unfortunate imagined 
himself. Your acting is very natural, as I live.” 

“Mille pardons! Ma’mselle!’”’ replied Monsieur 
De Kock, thus addressed—“a thousand pardons! 
I had no intention of offending. Ma’mselle Laplace 
—Monsieur De Kock will do himself the honor of 
taking wine with you.” 

Here Monsieur De Kock bowed low, kissed his 
hand with much ceremony, and took wine with 
Ma’mselle Laplace. 

“ Allow me, mon amz,’’ now said Monsieur Mail- 
lard, addressing myself, “allow me to send you a 
morsel of this veal a la St. Menekouli—you will find 
it particularly fine.”’ 

At this instant three sturdy waiters had just 
succeeded in depositing safely upon the table an 
enormous dish, or trencher, containing what ! 
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supposed to be the “Monstrum, horrendum, tn- 
forme, ingens, cut lumen ademptum.” A_ closer 
scrutiny assured me, however, that it was only a 
small calf roasted whole, and set upon its knees, 
with an apple in its mouth, as is the English fashion 
of dressing a hare. 

“Thank you, no,”’ I replied; “to say the truth, 
Iam not particularly partial to veal a la St.—what 
is it'—for I do not find that it altogether agrees 
with me. I will change my plate, however, and 
try some of the rabbit.”’ 

There were several side-dishes on the table, con- 
taining what appeared to be the ordinary French 
rabbit—a very delicious Morceau, which I can 
recommend. 

’ Pierre,” cried the host, “change this gentle- 
man’s plate, and give him a side-piece of this rabbit 
au-chat.”’ 

“This what?”’ said I. 

“This rabbit au-chdt.”’ 

“Why, thank you—upon second thoughts, no. 
I will just help myself to some of the ham.”’ 

There is no knowing what one eats, thought I 
to myself, at the tables of these people of the prov- 
ince. I will have none of their rabbit au-chét— 
and, for the matter of that, none of their cat-au- 
rabbit either. 

“ And then,’’ said a cadaverous-looking personage, 
near the foot of the table, taking up the thread of 
the conversation where it had been broken off— 
“and then, among other oddities, we had a patient, 
once upon a time, who very pertinaciously main- 
tained himself to be a Cordova cheese, and went 
about, with a knife in his hand, soliciting his friends 
to try a small slice from the middle of his leg.” 

“He was a great fool, beyond doubt,”’ interposed 
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some one, “but not to be compared with a certain 
individual whom we all know, with the exception 
of this strange gentleman. I mean the man who 
took himself for a bottle of champagne, and always 
went off with a pop and a fizz, in this fashion.” 

Here the speaker, very rudely, as I thought, put 
his right thumb in his left cheek, withdrew it with 
a sound resembling the popping of a cork, and then, 
by a dexterous movement of the tongue upon the 
teeth, created a sharp hissing and fizzing, which 
lasted for several minutes, in imitation of the froth- 
ing of champagne. This behavior, I saw plainly, 
was not very pleasing to Monsieur Maillard; but 
that gentleman said nothing, and the conversation 
was resumed by a very lean little man in a big wig. 

“And then there was an ignoramus,”’ said he, 
“who mistook himself for a frog; which, by the way, 
he resembled in no little degree. JI wish you could 
have seen him, sir,’—here the speaker addressed 
myself—“it would have done your heart good to 
see the natural airs that he put on. Sir, if that 
man was not a frog, I can only observe that it is a 
pity that he was not. His croak thus—o-o-o-o-gh 
—-o-0-0-0-gh! was the finest note in the world— 
B flat; and when he put his elbows upon the table 
thus—after taking a glass or two of wine—and 
distended his mouth, thus, and rolled up his eyes, 
thus, and winked them with excessive rapidity, thus, 
why then, sir, I take it upon myself to say, positively, 
that you would have been lost in admiration of the 
genius of the man.” 

“T have no doubt of it,” I said. 

“And then,’’ said somebody else, “then there 
was Petit Gaillard, who thought himself a pinch of 
snuff, and was truly distressed because he could not 
take himself between his own finger and thumb.” 
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“And then there was Jules Desouliéres, who was 
a very singular genius, indeed, and went mad with 
the idea that he was a pumpkin. He persecuted 
the cook to make him up into pies—a thing which 
the cook indignantly refused to do. For my part, 
I am by no means sure that a pumpkin pie a la 
_ Desouléries, would not have been very capital eating, 
indeed!” 

“You astonish me!” said I; and I looked inquisi- 
tively at Monsieur Maillard. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” said that gentleman—“he! he! 
he!—hi! hi! hi!—ho! ho! ho!—hu! hu! hu!—very 
good indeed! You must not be astonished, mon 
amt; our friend here is a wit—a dréle—you must not 
understand him to the letter.” 

“And then,” said some other one of the party, 
“then there was Bouffon Le Grand—another extraor- 
dinary personage in his way. He grew deranged 
through love, and fancied himself possessed of two 
heads. Oneof these he maintained to be the head of 
Cicero; the other he imagitied a composite one, being 
Demosthenes’ from the top of the forehead to the 
mouth, and Lord Brougham from the mouth to the 
chin. It is not impossible that he was wrong; but 
he would have convinced you of his being in the right; 
for he was a man of great eloquence. He had an 
absolute passion for oratory, and could not refrain 
from display. For example, he used to leap upon 
the dinner-table thus, and—and—”’ 

Here a friend, at the side of the speaker, put a 
hand upon his shoulder, and whispered a few words 
in his ear; upon which he ceased talking with great 
suddenness, and sank back within his chair. 

“And then,”’ said the friend, who had whispered, 
“there was Boullard, the tee-totum. I call him 
the tee-totum, because, in fact, he was seized with 
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the droll, but not altogether irrational crotchet, that 
he had been converted into a tee-totum. You 
would have roared with laughter to see him spin. 
He would turn around upon one heel by the hour, in 
this manner—so—”’ 

Here the friend whom he had just interrupted by a 
whisper, performed an exactly similar office for 
himself. 

“But then,” cried an old lady, at the top of her 
voice, “your Monsieur Boullard was a madman, 
and a very silly madman at best; for who, allow me 
to ask you, ever heard of ahuman tee-totum? The 
thing is absurd. Madame Joyeuse was a more sen- 
sible person, as you know. She had a crotchet, 
but it was instinct with common sense, and gave 
pleasure to all who had the honor of her acquaintance. 
She found, upon mature deliberation, that, by some 
accident, she had been turned into a chicken-cock; 
but, as such, she behaved with propriety. She 
flapped her wings with prodigious effect—so—so— 
so—and, as for her crow, it was delicious! Cock- 
a-doodle-doo! — cock-a-doodle-doo — cock-a-doodle- 
de-doo-doo-dooo-do-o-0-0-0-0-o0!”’ 

“Madame Joyeuse, I will’ thank you to behave 
yourself!’’ here interrupted our host, very angrily. 
“You can either conduct yourself as a lady should 
do, or you can quit the table forthwith—take your 
choice.” 

The lady, (whom I was much astonished to hear 
addressed as Madame Joyeuse, after the description 
of Madame Joyeuse she had just given,) blushed up 
to the eye-brows, and seemed exceedingly abashed 
at the reproof. She hung down her head, and said 
not a syllable in reply. But another and younger 
lady resumed the theme. It was my beautiful girl 
of the little parlor! 
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“Oh, Madame Joyeuse was a fool!” she exclaimed; 
“but there was really much sound sense, after all, 
in the opinion of Eugénie Salsafette. She was a very 
beautiful and painfully modest young lady, who 
_ thought the ordinary mode of habiliment indecent, 
- and wished to dress herself, always, by getting out- 
side, instead of inside of her clothes. It is a thing 
very easily done, after all. You have only todoso 
—and then so—so—so—and then so—so—so— 


and then—”’ — 
“Mon dieu! Ma’mselle Salsafette!’’ here cried a 
dozen voices at once. ‘What are you about?— 


forbear!—that is sufficient!—we see, very plainly, 
how it is done!—hold! hold!”’ and several persons 
were already leaping from their seats to withold 
Ma’mselle Salsafette from putting herself upon a par 
with the Medicean Venus, when the point was very 
effectually and suddenly accomplished by a series 
of loud screams, or yells, from some portion of the 
main body of the chateau. 

My nerves were very much effected, indeed, by 
these yells; but the rest of the company I really 
pitied. I never saw any set of reasonable people so 
throughly frightened in my life. They all grew as 
pale as so many corpses, and, shrinking within their 
seats, sat quivering and gibbering with terror, and 
listening for a repetition of the sound. It came 
again—louder and seemingly nearer—and then a 
third time very loud, and then a fourth time with 
a vigor evidently diminished. At this apparent dy- 
ing away of the noise, the spirits of the company 
were immediately regained, and all was life and 
anecdote as before. I now ventured to inquire the 
cause of the disturbance. 

“A mere bagatelle,’’ said Monsieur Maillard. “We 
are used to these things, and care really very little 
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about them. The lunatics, every now and then, 
get up a howl in concert; one starting another, as is 
sometimes the case with a bevy of dogs at night. 
It occasionally happens, however, that the concerto 
yells are succeeded by a simultaneous effort at break- 
ing loose; when, of course, some little danger is to 
be apprehended.”’ 

“And how many have you in charge?” 

‘“At present, we have not more than ten, alto- 
gether.”’ 

“Principally females, I presume?”’ 

“Oh, no—every one of them men, and stout 
fellows, too, I can tell you.”’ 

“Indeed! I have always understood that the 
majority of lunatics were of the gentler sex.” 

“Tt is generally so, but not always. Some time 
ago, there were about twenty-seven patients here; 
and, of that number, no less than eighteen were 
women; but, lately, matters have changed very 
much, as you see.”’ 

“Yes—have changed very much, as you see,” 
here interrupted the gentleman who had broken 
the shins of Ma’mselle Laplace. 

“Yes—have changed very much as you see!” 
chimed in the whole company at once. 

“Hold your tongues, every one of you!” said 
my host, in a great rage. Whereupon the whole 
company maintained a dead silence for nearly a min- 
ute. As for one lady, she obeyed Monsieur Maillard 
to the letter, and thrusting out her tongue, which 
was an excessively long one, held it very resignedly, 
with both hands, until the end of the entertain- 
ment. 

“And this gentlewoman,” said I, to Monsieur 
Maillard, bending over and addressing him in a 
whisper—“ this good lady who has just spoken, and 


a 
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. who gives us the cock-a-doodle-de-doo—she, I 


presume, is harmless—quite harmless, eh?”’ 
“Harmless!’’ ejaculated he, in unfeigned surprise, 


_ “why—why what can you mean?” 


“Only slightly touched?” said I, touching my 
head. “I take it for granted that she is not partic- 
ularly—not dangerously affected, eh?’’ 

“Mon Dieu! what ts it youimagine? This lady, 


“my particular old friend, Madame Joyeuse, is as 


absolutely sane as myself. She has her little eccen- 
tricities, to be sure—but then, you know, all old 
women—all very old women are more or less eccen- 
pric |?’ 

“To be sure,’’ said I—“‘to be sure—and then the 
rest of these ladies and gentlemen—”’ 

‘*Are my friends and keepers,” interrupted Mon- 
sieur Maillard, drawing himself up with hauteur— 
“my very good friends and assistants.’”’ 

“What! all of them?” I asked—“the women and 
all?” 

“ Assuredly,’’ he said—“ we could not do at all 
without the women; they are the best lunatic nurses 
in the world; they have a way of their own, you 
know; their bright eyes have a marvellous effect ;— 
something like the fascination of the snake, you 
know.’” . 

“To be sure,’’ said I—“‘to be sure! They behave 
a little odd, eh?—they are a little queer, eh?—don’t 
you think so?” 

“Odd!—queer!—why, do you really think so? 
We are not very prudish, to be sure, here in the 
South—do pretty much as we please—enjoy life, 
and all that sort of thing, you know—” 

“To be sure,’’ said I—“‘to be sure.” 

“And then, perhaps, this Clos de Vougeét is a 
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little heady, you know—a little strong—you under- 
stand, eh?” 

“To be sure,”’ said I—“to be sure. By-the-by, 
monsieur, did I understand you to say that the 
system you have adopted, in place of the celebrated 
soothing system, was one of very rigorous severity?” 

“By no means. Our confinement is necessarily. 
close; but the treatment—the medical treatment, I 
mean—is rather agreeable to the patients than 
otherwise. ”’ 

‘‘And the new system is one of your own invention?” 

“Not altogether. Some portions of it are refer- 
able to Professor Tarr, of whom you have, neces- 
sarily, heard; and, again, there are modifications 
in my plan which J am happy to acknowledge as 
belonging of right to the celebrated Fether, with 
whom, if I mistake not, you have the honor of an 
intimate acquaintance.” 

“T am quite ashamed to confess,” I replied,“ that 
I have never even heard the name of either gentle- 
man before.” 

“Good Heavens!” ejaculated my host, drawing 
back his chair abruptly, and uplifting his hands. 
“T surely do not hear you aright! You did not 
intend to say, eh? that you had never heard either 
of the learned Doctor Tarr, or of the celebrated 
Professor Fether?”’ 

“T am forced to acknowledge my ignorance,” 
I replied; “but the truth should be held inviolate 
above all things. Nevertheless, I feel humbled to 
the dust, not to be acquainted with the works of 
these, no doubt, extraordinary men. I will seek 
out their writings forthwith, and peruse them 
with deliberate care. Monsieur Maillard, you have 
really—I must confess it—you have really—made 
me ashamed of myself!” 


? 
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And this was the fact. - 
“Say no more, my good young friend,’’ he said 
kindly, pressing my hand—“join me now in a glass 


of Sauterne.”’ 


We drank. The company followed our example, 
without stint. They chatted—they jested—they 
laughed—they perpetrated a thousand absurdities 
—the fiddles shrieked—the drum. row-de-dowed— 
the trombones bellowed like so many brazen bulls 
of Phalaris—and the whole scene, growing gradually 
worse and worse, as the wines gained the ascendancy, 
became at length a sort of Pandemonium im petio. 
In the meantime, Monsieur Maillard and myself, with 
some bottles of Sauterne and Vougedét between us 
continued our conversation at the top of the voice. 
A word spoken in an ordinary key stood no more 
chance of being heard than the voice of a fish 
from the bottom of Niagara Falls. 

“ And, sir,”’ said I, screaming in his ear, “you men- 
tioned something before dinner, about the danger 
incurred in the old system of soothing. Howisthat?”’ 

“Yes,” he replied, “there was, occasionally, very 
great danger, indeed. There is no accounting 
for the caprices of madmen; and, in my opinion, 
as well asin that of Doctor Tarr and Professor Fether 
it is never safe to permit them to run at large unat- 
tended. <A lunatic may be ‘soothed,’ as it is called, 
for a time, but, in the end, he is very apt to become 
obstreperous. His cunning, too, is proverbial, and 
great. If he has a project in view, he conceals his 
design with a marvellous wisdom; and the dex- 
terity with which he counterfeits sanity, presents, 
to the metaphysican, one of the most singular prob- 
lems in the study of mind. Whena madman appears 
throughly sane, indeed, it is high time to put him ina 
straight jacket.” 
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“But the danger, my dear sir, of which you were 
speaking—in your own experience—during your con- 
trol of this house—have you had practical reason 
to think liberty hazardous, in the case of a 
lunatic?”’ 

“Here?—in my own experiencef'—why, I may 
say, yes. For example:—no very long while ago, 
a singular circumstance occurred in this very house. , 
The ‘soothing system,’ you know, was then in opera- 
tion, and the patients were at large. They behaved 
remarkably well—especially so—any one of sense 
might have known that some devilish scheme was 
brewing from that particular fact, that the fellows 
behaved so remarkably well. And, sure enough, one 
fine morning the keepers found themselves pinioned 
hand and foot, and thrown into the cells, where they 
were attended, as if they were the lunatics, by the 
lunatics themselves, who had usurped the offices of 
the keepers.” 

“You don’t tell me so! I never heard of any- 
thing so absurd in my life!” 

“Fact—it all came to pass by means of a stupid 
fellow—a lunatic-—-who, by some means, had taken 
it into his head that he had invented a better system 
of government than any ever heard of before—of 
lunatic government, I mean. He wished to give his 
invention a trial, I suppose—and so he pursuaded the 
rest of the patients to join him in a conspiracy for 
the overthrow of the reigning powers.”’ 

‘And he really succeeded ?”’ 

“No doubt of it. The keepersand kept were soon 
made to exchange places. Not that exactly either 
—for the madmen had been free, but the keepers 
were shut up in cells forthwith, and treated, I am 
sorry to say, in a very cavalier manner.”’ 

“But I presume a counter revolution was soon 
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effected. This condition of things could not have 
long existed. The country people in the neighbor- 
hood—visitors coming to see the establishment— 
would have given the alarm.”’ 

“There you are out. The head rebel was too 
- cunning for that. He admitted no visitors at all— 
with the exception, one day, of a very stupid-looking 
young gentleman of whom he had no reason to be 
afraid. He let him see the place—just by way of 
variety—to have a little fun with him. As soon as 
he had gammoned him sufficiently, he let him out, 
and sent him about his business.’’ 

“And how long, then, did the madmar reign?” 

“Oh, a very long time, indeed—a month certainly 
—how much longer I can’t precisely say. Inthe 
meantime, the lunatics had a jolly season of it—- 
that you may swear. They doffed their own 
shabby clothes, and made free with the family ward- 
robe and jewels. The cellars of the chateau were 
well stocked with wine; and these madmen are just . 
the devils that know how to drink it. They lived well, 
T can tell you.” 

“And the treatment—what was the particular 
species of treatment which the leader of the rebels 
put into operation?” 

“Why, as for that, a madman is not necessarily a 
fool, as I have already observed; and it is my honest 
opinion that his treatment was a much better treat- 
ment than that which it superseded. It was a 
very capital system indeed—simple—neat—no trou- 
ble at all—in fact it was delicious—it was—”’ 

Here my host’s observations were cut short by 
another series of yells, of the same character as those 
which had previously disconcerted us. ‘This time, 
however, they seemed to proceed from persons 


rapidly approaching. 
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“Gracious Heavens!” I ejaculated—“ the lunatics 
have most undoubtedly broken loose.” 

“T very much fear it is so,” replied Monsieur 
Maillard, now becoming excessively pale. He had 
scarcely finished the sentence, before loud shouts 
and imprecations were heard beneath the windows; 
and, immediately afterward, it became evident that 
some persons outside were endeavoring to gain 
entrance into the room. ‘The door was beaten with 
what appeared to be a sledge-hammer, and the 
shutters were wrenched and shaken with prodigious 
violence. 

A scene of the most terrible confusion ensued. 
Monsieur Maillard, to my excessive astonishment, 
threw himself under the sideboard. I had expected 
more resolution at his hands. The members of the 
orchestra, who, for the last fifteen minutes, had 
been seemingly too much intoxicated to do duty, 
now sprang all at once to their feet and to their 
instruments, and, scrambling upon their table, 
broke out, with one accord, into “ Yankee Doodle,”’ 
which they performed, if not exactly in tune, at 
least with an energy superhuman, during the whole 
of the uproar. 

Meantime, upon the main dining-table, among the 
bottles and glasses, leaped the gentleman, who, 
with such difficulty, had been restrained from leaping 
there before. As soon as he fairly settled himself, 
he commenced an oration, which, no doubt, was a. 
very capital one, if it could only have been heard. 
At the same moment, the man with the tee-totum 
predilections, set himself to spinning around the 
apartment, with immense energy, and with arms out- 
stretched at right angles with his body; so that he had 
all the air of a tee-totum in fact, and knocked every 
body down that happened to get in his way. And 
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now, too, hearing an incredible popping and fizzing 
of champagne, I discovered at length, that it pro- 
ceeded from the person who performed the bottle 
of that delicate drink during dinner. And then, 
again, the frog-man croaked away as if the salvation 
of his soul depended upon every note that he uttered. 
- And, in the midst of all this, the continuous braying 
‘of the donkey arose over all. As for my old friend, 
Madame Joyeuse, I really could have wept for the poor 
lady, she appeared so terribly perplexed. All she did, 
however, was to stand up in a corner, by the fire-place, 
and sing out incessantly, at the top of her voice, 
“‘Cock-a-doodle-de-dooooooh!”’ 

And now came the climax—the catastrophe of the 
drama. As no resistance, beyond whooping and 
yelling and cock-a-doodleing, was offered to the 
encroachments of the party without, the ten windows 
were very speedily, and almost simultaneously, 
broken in. But I shall never forget the emotions of 
wonder and horror with which I gazed, when, leaping 
through these windows, and down among us /éle- 
méle, fighting, stamping, scratching, and howling, 
there rushed a perfect army of what I took to be 
Chimpanzees, Ourang-Outangs, or big black baboons 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

I received a terrible beating—after which I rolled 
under a sofa and lay still. After lying there some 
fifteen minutes, however, during which time I 
listened with all my ears to what was going on in 
the room, I came to some satisfactory dénouement 
of this tragedy. Monsieur Maillard, it appeared, in 
giving me the account of the lunatic who had excited 
his fellows to rebellion, had been merely relating 
his own exploits. This gentleman had, indeed, 
some two or three years before, been the superin- 
tendent of the establishment; but grew crazy him- 
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self, and so became a patient. This fact was un- 
known to the travelling companion who introduced 
me. The keepers, ten in number, having been 
suddenly overpowered, were first well tarred, then 
carefully feathered, and then shut up in under- 
ground cells. They had been so imprisoned for 
more than a month, during which period Monsieur 
Maillard had generously allowed them not only the 
tar and feathers (which constituted his “system’’), 
but some bread and abundance of water. Thelatter 
was pumped on them daily. At length, one escaping 
through a sewer, gave freedom to all the rest. 

The “soothing system,’ with important modifi- 
cations, has been resumed at the chateau; yet I can- 
not help agreeing with Monsieur Maillard, that his 
own “treatment’’ was a very capital one of its 
kind. As he justly observed, it was ‘“‘simple—neat 
—and gave no trouble at all—not the least.” 

I have only to add that, although I have searched 
every library in Europe for the works of Doctor 
Tarr and Professor Fether, I have, up to the present 
day, utterly failed in my endeavors at procuring 
an edition. 
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THE LITERARY LIFE OF THINGUM 
BOB, ESQ. 


LATE EDITOR OF THE “GOOSETHERUMFOODLE.” 
BY HIMSELF 


stand that Shakespeare and Mr. Emmons are 

deceased—it is not impossible that I may even 
die. It has occurred to me, therefore, that Imayas 
well retire from the field of Letters and repose upon 
my laurels. But I am ambitious of signalizing my 
abdication of the literary sceptre by some important 
bequest to posterity; and, perhaps, I cannot do a 
better thing than just pen for it an account of my 
earlier career. My name, indeed, has been so long 
and so constantly before the public eye, that I am 
not only willing to admit the naturalness of the 
interest which it has everywhere excited, but ready 
to satisfy the extreme curiosity which it has inspired. 
In fact, it is no more than the duty of him who 
achieves greatness to leave behind him, in his ascent, 
such landmarks as may guide others to be great. 
I propose, therefore, in the present paper, (which I 
had some idea of calling “‘Memoranda to serve for 
the Literary History of America,’’) to give a detail 
of those important, yet feeble and tottering first 
steps, by which, at length, I attained the high road 
to the pinnacle of human renown. 

Of one’s very remote ancestors it is superfluous 
to say much. My father, Thomas Bob, Esq., stood 
for many years at the summit of his profession, 
which was that of a merchant-barber, in the city of 


| AM now growing in years, and—since I under- 
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Smug. His warehouse was the resort of all the 
principal people of the place, and especially of the 
editorial corps—a body which inspires all about it 
with profound veneration and awe. For my own 
part, I regarded them as gods, and drank in with — 
avidity the rich wit and wisdom which continuously — 
flowed from their august mouths during the process ~ 
of what is styled ‘“‘lather.”’ My first moment of posi- 
tive inspiration must be dated from that ever-memo- 
rable epoch, when the brilliant conductor of the 
‘‘Gad-Fly,” in the intervals of the important process 
just mentioned, recited aloud, before a conclave of our 
apprentices, an inimitable poem in honor of the “Only 
Genuine Oil-of-Bob,” (so called from its talented 
inventor, my father,) and for which effusion the 
editor of the “Fly’’ was remunerated with a regal 
liberality by the firm of Thomas Bob and company, 
merchant-barbers. 

The genius of the stanzas to the “Oil-of-Bob”’ 
first breathed into me, I say, the divine afflaius. 
I resolved at once to become a great man and to 
commence by becoming a great poet. That very 
evening I fell upon my knees at the feet of my father. 

“Father,” I said, “pardon me!—but I have a 
soul above lather. It is my firm intention to cut 
the shop. I would be an editor—I would be a poet 
—I would pen stanzas to the ‘Oil-of-Bob.’ Pardon 
me and aid me to be great!” 

‘““My dear Thingum,” replied my father, (I had 
been christened Thingum after a wealthy relative 
so surnamed,) ‘‘My dear Thingum,”’ he said, raising 
me from my knees by the ears—‘‘Thingum, my 
boy, you’re a trump, and take after your father in 
having a soul. You have an immense head, too, 
and it must hold a great many brains. This I have 
long seen, and therefore had thoughts of making 
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- you a lawyer. The business, however, has grown 
ungenteel, and that of a politician don’t pay. Upon 
the whole you judge wisely;—the trade of editor 
is best :—and if you can be a poet at the same time, 
—as most of the editors are, by the by,—why you 
will kill two birds with one stone. To encourage 
you in the beginning of things, I will allow you a 
garret; pen, ink and paper; a rhyming dictionary; 
and a copy of the ‘Gad-Fly.’ I suppose you would 
scarcely demand any more.” 

“TIT would be an ungrateful villain if I did,’ I 
replied with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Your generosity is bound- 
less. I will repay it by making you the father of a 
genius.” 

Thus ended my conference with the best of men, 
and immediately upon its termination, I betook 
myself with zeal to my poetical labors; as upon 
these, chiefly, I founded my hopes of ultimate 
elevation to the editorial chair. 

In my first attempts at composition I found the 
stanzas to ‘‘The Oil-of-Bob” rather a draw-back 
than otherwise. Their splendor more dazzled than 
enlightened me. The contemplation of their excel- 
lence tended, naturally, to discourage me by com- 
parison with my own abortions; so that for a long 
time I labored in vain. At length there came into 
my head one of those exquisitely original ideas 
which now and then will permeate the brain of a 
man of genius. It was this:-—or, rather, thus was 
it carried into execution. From the rubbish of an 
old book-stali, in a very remote corner of the town, 
I got together several antique and altogether 
unknown or forgotten volumes. The bookseller 
sold them to me for a song. From one of these, 
which purported to be a translation of one Dante’s 
“Inferno,” I copied with remarkable neatness a 
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long passage about a man named Ugolino, who had ~ 
a parcel of brats. From another which contained 
a good many old plays by some person whose name — 
I forget, I extracted in the same manner, and with 
the same care, a great number of lines about ‘‘angels” 
and ‘‘ministers saying grace,” and ‘“‘goblins © 
damned,’”’ and more besides of that sort. From — 
a third, which was the composition of some blind — 
man or other, either a Greek or a Choctaw—I can- 
not be at the pains of remembering every trifle 
exactly—I took about fifty verses beginning with 
*‘Achilles’ wrath,” and ‘‘grease,” and something 
else. From a fourth, which I recollect was also 
the work of a blind man, I selected a page or two 
all about “‘hail” and ‘“‘holy light”; and although a 
blind man has no business to write about light, 
still the verses were sufficiently good in their way. 

Having made fair copies of these poems I signed 
every one of them ‘‘Oppodeldoc,”’ (a fine sonorous 
name,) and, doing each up nicely in a separate 
envelope, I despatched one to each of the four 
principal Magazines, with a request for speedy 
insertion and prompt pay. The result of this well 
conceived plan, however, (the success of which 
would have saved me much trouble in after life,) 
served to convince me that some editors are not to 
be bamboozled, and gave the coup-de-grace (as they 
say in France,) to my nascent hopes, (as they say 
in the city of the transcendentals.) 

The fact is, that each and every one of the Maga- 
zines in question, gave Mr. ‘‘Oppodeldoc”’ a complete 
using-up, in the ‘‘Monthly Notices to Correspond- 
ents.” The ‘‘Hum-Drum” gave him a dressing after 
this fashion: 


“‘Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) has sent us a long tirade 
concerning a bedlamite whom he styles “ Ugolino,” who 
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had a great many children that should have been all 
whipped and sent to bed without their suppers. The 
whole affair is exceedingly tame—not to say flat. ‘Oppo- 
deldoc,’ (whoever he is,) is entirely devoid of imagination—~ 
and imagination, in our humble opinion, is not only the 
soul of Porsy, but also its very heart. ‘Oppodeldoc,’ 
(whoever he is,) has the audacity to demand of us, for his 
twattle, a ‘speedy insertion and prompt pay.’ We neither 
insert nor purchase any stuff of the sort. There can be no 
doubt, however, that he would meet with a ready sale 
for all the balderdash he can scribble, at the office of either 
the ‘Rowdy-Dow,’ the ‘Lollipop,’ or the ‘Goosetherum- 
foodle.’”’ 


All this, it must be acknowledged, was very 
severe upon ‘‘Oppodeldoc”—but the unkindest 
cut was putting the word Porsy in small caps. In 
those five pre-eminent letters what a world of 
bitterness is there not involved! 

But ‘‘Oppodeldoc” was punished with equal 
severity in the ‘‘Rowdy-Dow,” which spoke thus: 


“We have received a most singular and insolent commu- 
nication from a person (whoever he is,) signing himself 
‘Oppodeldoc’—thus desecrating the greatness of the 
illustrious Roman Emperor so named. Accompanying the 
letter of ‘Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) we find sundry 
lines of most disgusting and unmeaning rant about ‘angels 
and ministers of grace’—rant such as no madman short of 
a Nat Lee, or an ‘Oppodeldoc,’ could possibly perpetrate. 
And for this trash of trash, we are modestly requested to 
‘pay promptly.’ No sir—no! We pay for nothing of 
that sort. Apply to the ‘Hum-Drum,’ the ‘Lollipop,’ or 
the ‘Goosetherumfoodle.’ These periodicals will undoubt- 
edly accept any literary offal you may send them—and as 
undoubtedly promise to pay for it.” 


This was bitter indeed upon poor ‘‘Oppodeldoc’”’; 
but, in this instance, the weight of the satire falls 
upon the ‘‘Humdrum,” the ‘‘Lollipop,” and the 
*Goosetherumfoodle,” who are pungently styled 
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‘‘pertodicals”—in Italics, too—a thing that must 
have cut them to the heart. 

Scarcely less savage was the ‘‘Lollipop,’’ which 
thus discoursed: 


“Some individual, who rejoices in the appellation ‘Op- 
podeldoc,’ (to what low uses are the names of the illustrious 
dead too often applied!) has enclosed us some fifty or sixty 
verses commencing after this fashion: 


Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, &c., &c., &c., &c. 


“ Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) is respectfully informed 
that there is not a printer’s devil in our office who is not in 
the daily habit of composing better lines. Those of ‘Oppo- 
deldoc’ will not scan. ‘Oppodeldoc’ should learn to count. 
But why he should have conceived the idea that we, (of all 
others, we/) would disgrace our pages with his ineffable 
nonsense, is utterly beyond comprehension. Why, the 
absurd twattle is scarcely good enough for the ‘Hum-Drum,’ 
the ‘Rowdy-Dow,’ the ‘Goosetherumfoodle’—things that 
are in the practice of publishing ‘Mother Goose’s Melodies’ 
as original lyrics. And ‘Oppodeldoc’ (whoever he is,) has 
even the assurance to demand pay for this drivel. Does 
‘Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) know—is he aware that 
we could not be paid to insert it?”’ 


As I perused this I felt myself growing gradually 
smaller and smaller, and when I came to the point 
at which the editor sneered at the poem as ‘‘verses,” 
there was little more than an ounce of me left. As 
for ‘‘Oppodeldoc,” I began to experience com- 
passion for the poor fellow. But the ‘‘Goosetherum- 
foodle” showed, if possible, less mercy than the 
‘“‘Lollipop.” It was the ‘‘Goosetherumfoodle” that 
said: 

“A wretched poetaster, who signs himself ‘Oppodeldoc,’ 
is silly enough to fancy that we will print and pay for a 
medley of incoherent and ungrammatical bombast which 


he has transmitted to us, and which commences with the 
following most zntelligible line: 
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‘Hail, Holy Light! Offspring of Heaven, first born.’ 


“We say, ‘most intelligible.’ ‘Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he 
is,) will be kind enough to tell us, perhaps, how ‘hail’ can be 
‘holy light.’ We always regarded it as frozen rain. Will 
he inform us, also, how frozen rain can be, at one and the 
same time, both ‘holy light,’ (whatever that is,) and an 
‘offspring?’—-which latter term, (if we understand any 
thing about English,) is only employed, with propriety, 
in reference to small babies of about six weeks old. But it 
is preposterous to descant upon such absurdity—although 
‘Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) has the unparalleled effron- 
tery to suppose that we will not only ‘insert’ his ignorant 
ravings, but (absolutely) pay for them! 

“Now this is fine—it is rich!—and we have half a mind 
to punish this young scribbler for his egotism, by really 
publishing his effusion, verbatim et literatim, as he has 
written it. We could inflict no punishment so severe, 
and we would inflict it, but for the boredom which we should 
cause our readers in so doing. 

“Let ‘Oppodeldoc,’ (whoever he is,) send any future 
composition of like character to the ‘Hum-Drum,’ the 
‘Lollipop,’ or the ‘Rowdy-Dow.’ They will ‘insert’ it. 
They ‘insert’ every month just such stuff. Send it to them. 
WE are not to be insulted with impunity.” 


This made an end of me; and as for the ‘‘Hum- 
Drum,” the ‘‘Rowdy-Dow,” and the ‘‘Lollipop,” 
I never could comprehend how they survived it. 
The putting them in the smallest possible minion, 
(that was the rub—thereby insinuating their low- 
ness—their baseness,) while WE stood looking down 
upon them in gigantic capitals !—oh it was too bitter! 
—it was wormwood—it was gall. Had I been either 
of these periodicals I would have spared no pains 
to have the ‘‘Goosetherumfoodle” prosecuted. It 
might have been done under the Act for the ‘‘Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.” As for ‘‘Oppo- 
deldoc,’”’ (whoever he was), I had by this time lost 
all patience with the fellow, and sympathized with 
him no longer. He was a fool, beyond doubt, (who- 
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ever he was,) and got not a kick more than he 
deserved. 

The result of my experiment with the old books, 
convinced me, in the first place, that “honesty is 
the best policy,’ and, in the second, that if I could 
not write better than Mr. Dante, and the two blind 
men, and the rest of the old set, it would, at least, 
be a difficult matter to write worse. I took heart, 
therefore, and determined to prosecute the “‘entirely 
original,’ (as they say on the covers of the maga- 
zines,) at whatever cost of study and pains. I 
again placed before my eyes, as a model, the brilliant 
stanzas on ‘‘The Oil-of-Bob” by the editor of the 
“‘Gad-Fly,” and resolved to construct an Ode on 
the same sublime theme, in rivalry of what had 
already been done. 

With my first verse I had no material difficulty. 
It ran thus: 


“To pen an Ode upon the “ Ozl-of-Bob.” 


Having carefully looked out, however, all the 
legitimate rhymes to ‘‘Bob,” I found it impossible 
to proceed. In this dilemma I had recourse to pa- 
ternal aid; and, after some hours of mature thought, 
my father and myself thus constructed the poem: 


“To pen an Ode upon the “ O1l-of-Bob” 
Is all sorts of a job. 
(Signed.) SNOB. 


To be sure, this composition was of no very great 
ength—but I “have yet to learn” as they say in 
the Edinburgh Review, that the mere extent of a 
literary work has any thing to do with its merit. 
As for the Quarterly cant about “sustained effort,” 
it is impossible to see the sense of it. Upon the 
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whole, therefore, I was satisfied with the success 
of my maiden attempt, and now the only question 
regarded the disposal I should make of it. My 
father suggested that I should send it to the “Gad- 
Fly’’—but there were two reasons which operated 
to prevent me from so doing. I dreaded the 
jealousy of the editor—and I had ascertained that 
he did not pay for original contributions. I there- 
fore, after due deliberation, consigned the article 
to the more dignified pages of the “Lollipop,” and 
awaited the event in anxiety, but with resignation. 

In the very next published number I had the 
proud satisfaction of seeing my poem printed at 
length, as the leading article, with the following 
significant words, prefixed in italics and between 
brackets: 


- [We call the attention of our readers to the subjoined admirable 
stanza on “The Oil of Bob.” We need say nothing of their 
sublimity, or their pathos:—tt 1s impossible to peruse them 
without tears. \Those who have been nauseated with a sad 
dose on the same august topic from the goose quill of the editor 
of the “Gad Fly” will do well to compare the two compositions. 

P.S. We are consumed with anxtety to probe the mystery 
which envelops the evident pseudonym “Snob.” May we 
hope for a personal tnterview?| 


All this was scarcely more than justice, but it 
was, I confess, rather more than I had expected :— 
I acknowledged this, be it observed, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of my country and of mankind. I 
lost no time, however, in calling upon the/editor of 
the “Lollipop,” and had the good fortune to find 
this gentleman at home. He saluted me with an 
air of profound respect, slightly blended with a 
fatherly and patronizing admiration, wrought in 
him, no doubt, by my appearance of extreme youth 
and inexperience. Begging me to be seated, he 
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entered at once upon the subject of my poem;— 
but modesty will ever forbid me to repeat the 
thousand compliments which he lavished upon me. 
The eulogies of Mr. Crab, (such was the editor’s 
name,) were, however, by no means fulsomely 
indiscriminate. He analyzed my composition with 
much freedom and great ability—not hesitating 
to point out a few trivial defects—a circumstance 
which elevated him highly in my esteem. The 
“Gad-Fly” was, of course, brought upon the apis, 
and I hope never to be subjected to a criticism so 
searching, or to rebukes so withering, as were 
bestowed by Mr. Crab upon that unhappy effusion. 
I had been accustomed to regard the editor of the 
“Gad-Fly” as something superhuman; but Mr. 
Crab soon disabused me of that idea. He set the 
literary as well as the personal character of the Fly 
(so Mr. C. satirically designated the rival editor,) 
in its true light. He, the Fly, was very little better 
than he should be. He had written infamous 
things. He was a penny-a-liner, and a buffoon. 
He wasa villain. He had composed a tragedy which 
set the whole country in a guffaw, and a farce which 
deluged the universe in tears. Besides all this, 
he had the impudence to pen what he meant for a 
lampoon upon himself, (Mr. Crab,) and the temerity 
to style him “an ass.’”’? Should I at any time wish 
to express my opinion of Mr. Fry, the pages of the 
“Lollipop,” Mr. Crab assured me, were at my 
unlimited disposal. , In the meantime, as it was very 
certain that I would be attacked in the Fly for my 
attempt at composing a rival poem on the “ Oil-of- 
Bob,” he (Mr. Crab,) would take it upon himself 
to attend, pointedly, to my private and personal 
interests. If I were not made a man of at once, 
it should not be the fault of himself, (Mr. Crab.) 
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Mr. Crab having now paused in his discourse, 
(the latter portion of which I found it impossible 
to comprehend,) I ventured to suggest something 
about the remuneration which I had been taught 
to expect for my poem, by an announcement on the 
cover of the “Lollipop,” declaring that it, (the 
“Lollipop,’’) “insisted upon being permitted to pay 
exorbitant prices for all accepted contributions; 
—frequently expending more money for a single 
brief poem than the whole annual cost of the ‘Hum- 
Drum,’ the ‘Rowdy-Dow,’ and the ‘Goosetherum- 
foodle’ combined.” 

As I mentioned the word “remuneration,” Mr. 
Crab first opened his eyes, and then his mouth, 
to quite a remarkable extent; causing his personal 
appearance to resemble that of a highly-agitated 
elderly duck in the act of quacking;—and in this 
condition he remained, (ever and anon pressing his 
hands tightly to his forehead, as if in a state of 
desperate bewilderment) until I had nearly made 
an end of what I had to say. 

Upon my conclusion, he sank back into his seat, 
as if much overcome, letting his arms fall lifelessly 
by his side, but keeping his mouth still rigorously 
open, after the fashion of the duck. While I 
remained in speechless. astonishment at behavior 
so alarming, he suddenly leaped to his feet and 
made a rush at the bell-rope; but just as he reached 
this, he appeared to have altered his intention, 
whatever it was, for he dived under a table and 
immediately re-appeared with a cudgel. This he 
was in the act of uplifting, (for what purpose I am 
at a loss to imagine,) when, all at once, there came 
a benign smile over his features, and he sank placidly 
back in his chair. 

“Mr. Bob,” he said, (for I had sent up my card 
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before ascending myself,) “Mr. Bob, you are a 
young man, I presume—very?”’ 

I assented; adding that I had not yet concluded 
my third lustrum. 

“Ah!” he replied, “very good! I see how it 
is—say no more! Touching this matter of com- 
pensation, what you observe is very just: in fact it 
is excessively so. But ah—ah—the first contribution 
—the first, I say,—it is never the Magazine custom 
to pay for—you comprehend, eh? The truth is, we 
are usually the recipients in such case.” [Mr. Crab 
smiled blandly as he emphasized the word “recipi- 
ents.”] “For the most part, we are paid for the 
insertion of a maiden attempt—especially in verse. 
In the second place, Mr. Bob, the Magazine rule is 
never to disburse what we term in France the 
argent comptant —I have no doubt you understand. 
In a quarter or two after publication of the article— 
or in a year or two—we make no objection to giving 
our note at nine months:—provided always that we 
can so arrange our affairs as to be quite certain of 
a ‘burst up” in six. I really do hope, Mr. Bob, 
that you will look upon this explanation as satisfac- 
tory.”’ Here Mr. Crab concluded, and the tears 
stood in his eyes. 

Grieved to the soul at having been, however 
innocently, the cause of pain to so eminent and so 
sensitive a man, I hastened to apologize, and to 
reassure him, by expressing my perfect coincidence 
with his views, as well as my entire appreciation of 
the delicacy of his position. Having done all this 
in a neat speech, I took leave. 

One fine morning, very shortly afterwards, “I 
awoke and found myself famous.’ The extent of 
my renown will be best estimated by reference to 
the editorial opinions of the day. These opinions, 
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it will be seen, were embodied in critical notices of 
the number of the “Lollipop” containing my poem, 
and are perfectly satisfactory, conclusive and clear 
with the exception, perhaps, of the hieroglyphical 
marks, “Sep. 15—1 t.”” appended to each of the 
critiques. 

The “Owl,” a journal of profound sagacity, and 
well known for the deliberate gravity of its literary 
decisions—the “Owl,” I say, spoke as follows: 


““THe LoutiipoP!’ The October number of this delicious 
Magazine surpasses its predecessors, and sets competition 
at defiance. In the beauty of its typography and paper— 
in the number and excellence of its steel plates—as well as 
in the literary merit of its contributions—the ‘Lollipop’ 
compares with its slow-paced rivals as Hyperion with a 
Satyr. The ‘Hum-Drum,’ the ‘Rowdy-Dow,’ and the 
‘Goosetherumfoodle,’ excel, it is true, in braggadocio, but, 
in all other points, give us the ‘Lollipop!’ How this 
‘celebrated journal can sustain its evidently tremendous 
expenses, is more than we can understand. To be sure, 
it has a circulation of 100,000, and its subscription-list has 
increased one-fourth during the last month; but, on the 
other hand, the sums it disburses constantly for contribu- 
tions are inconceivable. It is reported that Mr. Slyass 
received no less than thirty-seven and a half cents for his 
inimitable paper on ‘Pigs.’ With Mr. Crap, as editor, and 
with such names upon the list of contributors as Snozs and 
Slyass, there can be no such word as ‘fail’ for the Lollipop.’ 
Goand subscribe. Sep. 15—1 ?” 


I must say that I was gratified with this high- 
toned notice from a paper so respectable as the 
“Owl.” The placing my name—that is to say, my 
nom de guerre—in priority of station to that of the 
great Slyass, was a compliment as happy as I felt 
it to be deserved. 

My attention was next arrested by these para- 
graphs in the “Toad’”’—a print highly distinguished 
for its uprightness, and independence—for its entire 
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freedom from sycophancy and subservience to the 
givers of dinners: 


“The ‘Lollipop’ for October is out in advance of all its 
contemporaries, and infinitely surpasses them, of course, 
in the splendor of its embellishments, as well as in the 
richness of its literary contents. The ‘Hum-Drum,’ the 
‘Rowdy-Dow,’ and the ‘Goosetherumfoodle’ excel, we admit, 
in braggadocio, but, in all other points, give us the ‘Lollipop. 
How this celebrated Magazine can sustain its evidently 
tremendous expenses, is more than we can understand. 
To be sure, it has a circulation of 200,000, and its subscrip- 
tion list has increased one-third during the last fortnight, 
but on the other hand, the sums it disburses, monthly, for 
contributions, are fearfully great. We learn that Mr. 
Mumblethumb received no less than fifty cents for his late 
‘Monody in a Mud-Puddle.’ 

Among the original contributors to the present number 
we notice, (besides the eminent editor, Mr. CRaB,) such men 
as Snos, Slyass, and Mumblethumb. Apart from the 
editorial matter, the most valuable paper, nevertheless, is, 
we think, a poetical gem by ‘Snob, on the ‘Oil-of-Bob’—but 
our readers must not suppose from the title of this incom- 
parable bijou, that it bears any similitude to some balder- 
dash on the same subject by acertain contemptible individ- 
ual whose name is unmentionable to ears polite. The 
present poem ‘On the Oil-of-Bob,’ has excited universal 
anxiety and curiosity in respect to the owner of the evident 
pseudonym, “Snob’—a curiosity which, happily, we have 
it in our power to satisfy. ‘Snob’ is the zom de plume of 
Mr. Thingum Bob, of this city,—a relative of the great Mr. 
Thingum, (after whom he is named,) and otherwise con- 
nected with the most illustrious families of the State. His 
father, Thomas Bob, Esq., is an opulent merchant in Smug. 
Sep. 15—1 t.” 


This generous approbation touched me to the 
heart—the more especially as it emanated from a 
source so avowedly—so proverbially pure as the 
“Toad.” The word “balderdash,” as applied to 
the “Oil-of-Bob”’ of the Fly, I considered singularly 
pungent and appropriate. The words “gem” and 
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“bijou,” however, used in reference to my compo- 
sition, struck me as being, in some degree, feeble. 
They seemed to me to be deficient in force. They 
were not sufficiently prononcés, (as we have it in 
France). 

I had hardly finished reading the ‘Toad,’? when 
a friend placed in my hands a copy of the “ Mole,” 
a daily, enjoying high reputation for the keenness 
of its perception about matters in general, and for 
the open, honest, above-ground style of its editorials. 
The “Mole”’ spoke of the “Lollipop” as follows: 


“We have just received the ‘Lollipop’ for October, and 
must say that never before have we perused any single 
number of any periodical which afforded us a felicity so 
supreme. We speak advisedly. The ‘Hum-Drum,’ the 
‘Rowdy-Dow’ and the ‘Goosetherumfoodle’ must look well 
to their laurels. These prints, no doubt, surpass every 

_thing in loudness of pretension, but, in all other points, give 
us the ‘Lollipop!’ How this celebrated Magazine can sus- 
tain its evidently tremendous expenses, is more than we 
cancomprehend. To be sure, it has a circulation of 300,000 
and its subscription-list has increased one-half within the 
last week, but then the sum it disburses, monthly, for 
contributions, is astoundingly enormous. We have it upon 
good authority, that Mr. Fatquack received no less than 
sixty-two cents and a half for his late Domestic Nouvelette, 
the ‘Dish-Clout.’ 

“The contributors to the number before us are Mr, 
Crap, (the eminent editor,) Svos, Mumblethumb, Fatquack, 
and others; but, after the inimitable compositions of the 
editor himself, we prefer a diamond-like effusion from the 
pen of a rising poet who writes over the signature “‘Snob’— 
a nom de guerre which we predict will one day extinguish 
the radiance of ‘Boz.’ ‘SNos,’ we learn, is a Mr. THINGUM 
Bos, Esq., sole heir of a wealthy merchant of this city, 
Thomas Bob, Esq., and a near relative of the distinguished 
Mr. Thingum. The title of Mr. B.’s admirable poem is the 
‘Oil-of-Bob’—a somewhat unfortunate name, by-the-by, 
as some contemptible vagabond connected with the penny 
press has already disgusted the town with a great deal of 
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drivel upon the same topic. There will be no danger, hows 
ever, of confounding the compositions. Sep. 15—1#.” 


The generous approbation of so clear-sighted a 
journal as the “Mole” penetrated my soul with 
delight. The only objection which occurred to me 
was, that the terms “contemptible vagabond” 
might have been better written “odious and con- 
temptible, wretch, villain anu vagabond.” ‘This 
would have sounded more gracefully, I think. 
“ Diamond-like,’”’ also, was scarcely, it will be 
admitted, of sufficient intensity to express what 
the “Mole” evidently thought of the brilliancy of 
the “ Oil-of-Bob.” 

On the same afternoon in which I saw these 
notices in the “Owl,” the “Toad,” and the ‘“ Mole”’ 
I happened to meet with a copy of the “ Daddy-Long- 
Legs,” a periodical proverbial for the extreme 
extent of its understanding. And it was the 
“ Daddy-Long-Legs”’ which spoke thus: 


“The ‘Lollipop’!! This gorgeous Magazine is already 
before the public for October. The question of pre- 
eminence is forever put to rest, and hereafter it will be 
excessively preposterous in the ‘Hum-Drum,’ the ‘Rowdy- 
Dow,’ or the ‘Goosetherumfoodle,’ to make any farther 
spasmodic attempts at competition. These journals may 
excel the ‘Lollipop’ in outcry, but, in all other points, give 
us the ‘Lollipop!’ How this celebrated Magazine can sus- 
tain its evidently tremendous expenses, is past compre- 
hension. To be sure it has a circulation of precisely half 
a million, and its subscription-list has increased seventy- 
five per cent. within the last couple of days; but then the 
sums it disburses, monthly, for contributions, are scarcely 
credible; we are cognizant of the fact, that Mademoiselle 
Cribalittle received no less than eighty-seven cents and a 
half for her late valuable Revolutionary Tale, entitled 
‘The York-Town Katy-Did, and the Bunker-Hill Katy- 
Didn't.’ 

“The most able papers in the present number, are, of 
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course, those furnished by the editor, (the eminent Mr. 
Crab,) but there are numerous magnificent contributions 
from such names as SnosB, Mademoiselle Cribalittle, Slyass, 
Mrs. Fibalittle, Mumblethumb, Mrs. Squibalittle, and last, 
though not least, Fatquack. The world may well be chal- 
lenged to produce so rich a galaxy of genius, 

“The poem over the signature ‘SNos’ is, we find, attracting 
universal commendation, and, we are constrained to say, 
deserves, if possible, even more applause than it has re- 
ceived. The ‘Oil-of-Bob’ is the title of this masterpiece 
of eloquence and art. One or two of our readers may have a 
very faint, although sufficiently disgusting recollection of a 
poem (?) similarly entitled, the perpetration of a miserable 
penny-a-liner, mendicant, and cut-throat, connected in the 
capacity of scullion, we believe, with one of the indecent 
prints about the purlieus of the city; we beg them, for God’s 
sake, not to confound the compositions. The author of 
the ‘Oii-of-Bob’ is, we hear, THincum Bos, Esq., a gentle- 
man of high genius, and a scholar. ‘Snob’ is merely a 
wom-de-guerre, Sept. 15—1 t.”. 


I could scarcely restrain my indignation while 
I perused the concluding portions of this diatribe. 
It was clear to me that the yea-nay manner—not 
to say the gentleness—the positive forbearance 
with which the “ Daddy-Long-Legs” spoke of that 
pig, the editor of the “Gad-Fly”—it was evident 
to me, I say, that this gentleness of speech could 
proceed from nothing else than a partiality for the 
Fly—whom it was clearly the intention of the “ Dad- 
dy-Long-Legs”’ to elevate into reputation at my 
expense. Any one, indeed, might perceive, with 
half an eye, that, had the real design of the “ Daddy”’ 
been what it wished to appear, it, (the “ Daddy,’’) 
might have expressed itself in terms more direct, 
more pungent, and altogether more to the purpose. 
The words “penny-a-liner,” “mendicant,” “scul- 
lion,’’ and “cut-throat,” were epithets so intention- 
ally inexpressive and equ. socal, as to be worse than 
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nothing when applied to the author of the very 
worst stanzas ever penned by one of the human 
race. We all know what is meant by “damning 
with faint praise,” and, on the other hand, who 
could fail seeing through the covert purpose of the 
“Daddy’’—that of glorifying with feeble abuse? 

What the “Daddy” chose to say of the Fly, 
however, was no business of mine. What it said 
of myself was. After the noble manner in which 
the “Owl,” the “Toad,” the “Mole,” had expressed 
themselves in respect to my ability, it was rather 
too much to be coolly spoken of by a thing like the 
“ Daddy-Long-Legs,”” as merely “a gentleman of 
high genius and a scholar.” Gentleman indeed! 
I made up my mind at once, either to get a written 
apology from the “ Daddy-Long-Legs,”’ or to call 
it out. 

Full of this purpose, I looked about me to find a 
friend whom I could entrust with a message to his 
Daddyship, and as the editor of the “Lollipop”’ 
had given me marked tokens of regard, I at length 
concluded to seek assistance upon the present 
occasion. 

I have never yet been able to account, in a manner 
satisfactory to my own understanding, for the very 
peculiar countenance and demeanor with which 
Mr. Crab listened to me, as I unfolded to him my 
design. He again went through the scene of the 
bell-rope and cudgel, and did not omit the duck. 
At one period I thought he really intended to quack. 
His fit, nevertheless, finally subsided as before, and 
he began to act and speak in a rational way. He 
declined bearing the cartel, however, and in fact, 
dissuaded me from sending it at all; but was candid 
enough to admit that the “ Daddy-Long-Legs”’ 
had been disgracefully in ie wrong—more especially 
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in what related to the epithets “gentleman and 
scholar.” 

Towards the end of this interview with Mr. Crab, 
who really appeared to take a paternal interest in 
my welfare, he suggested to me that I might turn 
an honest penny, and, at the same time, advance 
my reputation, by occasionally playing Thomas 
Hawk for the “ Lollipop.” 

I begged Mr. Crab to inform me who was Mr. 
Thomas Hawk, and how it was expected that I 
should play him. 

Here Mr. Crab again “made great eyes,” (as we 
say in Germany,) but at length, recovering himself 
from a profound attack of astonishment, he assured 
me that he employed the words “Thomas Hawk”’ 
to avoid the colloquialism, Tommy, which was low— 
but that the true idea was Tommy Hawk—or toma- 
hawk—and that by “playing tomahawk”’ he referred 
to scalping, brow-beating and otherwise using-up 
the herd of poor-devil authors. 

I assured my patron that, if this was all, I was 
perfectly resigned to the task of playing Thomas 
Hawk. Hereupon Mr. Crab desired me to use-up 
the editor of the ‘“Gad-Fly”’ forthwith, in the 
fiercest style within the scope of my ability, and as 
a specimen of my powers. This I did, upon the 
spot, in a review of the original ‘“Oil-of-Bob,” 
occupying thirty-six pages of the “Lollipop.” I 
found playing Thomas Hawk, indeed, a far less 
onerous occupation than poetizing; for I went upon 
system altogether, and thus it was easy to do the 
thing thoroughly and well. My practice was this. 
I bought auction copies (cheap) of “Lord Brou- 
gham’s Speeches,” ‘‘Cobbett’s Complete Works,” 
the “New Slang-Syllabus,” the “Whole Art of 
Snubbing,” “ Prentice’s Billingsgate,” (folio edition,) 
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and “Lewis G. Clarke on Tongue.” These works 
I cut up thoroughly with a currycomb, and then, 
throwing the shreds into a sieve, sifted out carefully 
all that might be thought decent, (a mere trifle) ; 
reserving the hard phrases, which I threw into a 
large tin pepper-castor with longitudinal holes, so 
that an entire sentence could get through without 
material injury. The mixture was then ready for 
use. When called upon to play Thomas Hawk, I 
anointed a sheet of fools-cap with the white of a 
gander’s egg; then, shredding the thing to be 
reviewed as I had previously shredded the books,— 
only with more care, so as to get every word separate 
—I threw the latter shreds in with the former, 
screwed on the lid of the castor, gave it a shake, 
and so dusted out the mixture upon the egg’d fools- 
cap; where it stuck. The effect was beautiful to 
behold. It was captivating. Indeed, the reviews 
I brought to pass by this simple expedient have 
never been approached, and were the wonder of the 
world. At first, through bashfulness—the result of 
inexperience—I was a little put out by a certain 
inconsistency—a certain air of the bizarre, (as we 
say in France,) worn by the composition as a whole. 
All the phrases did not fit, (as we say in the Anglo- 
saxon). Many were quite awry. Some, even, 
were up-side-down; and there were none of them 
which were not, in some measure, injured in regard 
to effect, by this latter species of accident, when it 
occurred ;—with the exception of Mr. Lewis Clarke’s 
paragraphs, which were so vigorous, and altogether 
stout, that they seemed not particularly discon- 
certed by any extreme of position, but looked equally 
happy and satisfactory, whether on their heads, 
or on their heels. 

What became of the editor of the ‘“Gad-Fly,” 
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after the publication of my criticism on his “ Oil- 
of-Bob,” it is somewhat difficult to determine. 
The most reasonable conclusion is, that he wept 
himself to death. At all events he disappeared 
instantaneously from the face of the earth, and no 
man has seen even the ghost of him since. 

This matter having been properly accomplished, 
and the Furies appeased, I grew at once into high 
favor with Mr. Crab. He took me into his con- 
fidence, gave me a permanent situation as Thomas 
Hawk of the “Lollipop,” and, as for the present, he 
could afford me no salary, allowed me to profit, 
at discretion, by his advice. 

“My dear Thingum,” said he to me one day after 
dinner, “I respect your abilities and love you as a 
son. You shall be my heir. When I die I will 
bequeath you the ‘Lollipop.’ In the meantime 
I will make a man of you—I will—provided always 
that you follow my counsel. The first thing to do 
is to get rid of the old bore.” 

“Boar?” said I inquiringly—“ pig, eh?—aper? 
(as we say in Latin)—who?—where?”’ 

“Your father,” said he. 

“Precisely,”’ I replied,—“ pig.” 

“You have your fortune to make, Thingum,” 

resumed Mr. Crab, “and that governor of yours is 
a millstone about your neck. We must cut him at 
once.” [Here I took out my knife] “We must 
cut him,” continued Mr. Crab, “decidedly and 
forever. He won’t do—he won’t. Upon second 
thoughts, you had better kick him, or cane him, 
or something of that kind.” 
' “What do you say,” I suggested modestly, “to 
my kicking him in the first instance, caning him 
afterwards, and winding up by tweaking hie 
nose?”’ 
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Mr. Crab looked at me musingly for some moments, 
and then answered: 

“T think, Mr. Bob, that what you propose would 

answer sufficiently well—indeed remarkably well— 
that is to say, as far as it went—but barbers are 
exceedingly hard to cut, and I think, upon the whole, 
that, having performed upon Thomas Bob the 
operations you suggest, it would be advisable to 
blacken, with your fists, both his eyes, very care- 
fully and thoroughly, to prevent his ever seeing you 
again in fashionable promenades. After doing this, 
I really do not perceive that you can do any more. 
However—it might be just as well to roll him once 
or twice in the gutter, and then put him in charge 
of the police. Any time the next morning you can 
call at the watch-house and swear an assault.” 
_ I was much affected by the kindness of feeling 
towards me personally, which was evinced in this 
excellent advice of Mr. Crab, and I did not fail to 
profit by it forthwith. The result was, that I got 
rid of the old bore, and began to feel a little indepen- 
dent and gentleman-like. The want of money, 
however, was, for a few weeks, a source of some 
discomfort; but at length, by carefully putting to 
use my two eyes, and observing how matters went 
just in front of my nose, I perceived how the thing 
was to be brought about. I say “thing’’—be it 
observed—for they tell me the Latin for it is rem. 
By the way, talking of Latin, can any one tell me 
the meaning of quocunque—or what is the meaning 
of modo? 

My plan was exceedingly simple. I bought, for 
a song, a sixteenth of the “Snapping-Turtle”’ :— 
that was all. The thing was done, and I put money 
in my purse. There were some trivial arrangements 
afterwards, to be sure; but these formed no portion 
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of the plan. They were a consequence—a result. 
For example, I bought pen, ink and paper, and put 
them into furious activity. Having thus completed 
a Magazine article, I gave it, for appellation, “ Fo.- 
Lot, by the Author of ‘THE Or1t-or-Bos,’’’ and en- 
veisned it to the “Goosetherumfoodle.”’ That jour- 
nal, however, having pronounced it ‘‘twattle’’ in the 
“Monthly Notices to Correspondents,” I reheaded 
the paper “‘ Hey-Diddle-Diddle,’ by TH1ncum Bos, 
Esq., Author of the Ode on ‘The Oil-of-Bob,’ and 
Editor of the ‘Snapping-Turtle.’”? With this amend- 
ment, I re-enclosed it to the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle,”’ 
and, while I awaited a reply, published daily, in 
the ‘“‘Turtle,” six columns of what may be termed 
philosophical: and analytical investigation of the 
literary merits of the ‘ Goosetherumfoodle,”’ as well 
as of the personal character of the editor of the 
“Goosetherumfoodle.’”” At the end of a week the 
“Goosetherumfoodle’’ discovered that it had, by 
some odd mistake, “confounded a stupid article, 
headed ‘ Hey-Diddle-Diddle’ and composed by some 
unknown ignoramus, with a gem of resplendent 
lustre similarly entitled, the work of Thingum Bob, 
Esq., the celebrated author of ‘The Oil-of-Bob.’”’ 
The “Goosetherumfoodle”’ deeply “regretted this 
very natural accident,” and promised, moreover, 
an insertion of the genuine “ Hey-Diddle-Diddle” 
in the very next number of the Magazine. 

The fact is, I thought—I really thought—I thought 
at the time—I thought then—-and have no reason 
for thinking otherwise now—that the “‘ Goosetherum- 
foodle”’ did make a mistake. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, I never knew any thing that made 
as many singular mistakes as the ‘“Goosetherum- 
foodie.’””’ From that day I took a liking to the 
*Goosetherumfoodle,”’ and the result was I soon 
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saw into the very depths of its literary merits, and 
did not fail to expatiate upon them, in the “Turtle,” 
whenever a fitting opportunity occurred. And it 
is to be regarded as a very peculiar coincidence— 
as one of those positively remarkable coincidences 
which set a man to serious thinking—that «.-% 
such a total revolution of opinion—just such entire 
bouleversemeni, (as. we say in French,)—just such 
thorough topsiturviness, (if I may be permitted to 
employ a rather forcible term of the Choctaws,) 
as happened, pro and con, between myself on the 
one part, and the “Goosetherumfoodle” on the 
other, did actually again happen, in a brief period 
afterwards, and with precisely similar circum- 
stances, in the case of myself and the ‘“ Rowdy- 
Dow,” and in the case of myself and the “ Hum- 
Drum.” 

Thus it was that, by a master-stroke of genius, 
I at length consummated my triumphs by “ putting 
money in my purse,’’ and thus may be said really 
and fairly to have commenced that brilliant and 
eventful career which rendered me illustrious, and 
which now enables me to say, with Chateaubriand, 
“T have made history”—‘“Tl’at fait Vhistotre.” 

I have indeed “made history.”’ From the bright 
epoch which I now record, my actions—my works— 
are the property of mankind. They are familiar 
to the world. It is, then, needless for me to detail 
how, soaring rapidly, I fell heir to the “ Lollipop’””— 
how I merged this journal in the “Hum-Drum’’— 
how again I made purchase of the “ Rowdy-Dow,” 
thus combining the three periodicals—how, lastly, 
I effected a bargain for the sole remaining rival, 
and united all the literature of the country in one 
magnificent Magazine, known everywhere as the 
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~ “Rowdy-Dow, Lollipop, Hum-Drum, 
and 
GOOSETHERUMFOODLE”’ 


Yes; I have made history. My fame is universal. 
It extends to the uttermost ends of the earth. You 
cannot take up a common newspaper in which you 
shall not see some allusion to the immortal TH1ncumM 
Bos. It is Mr. Thingum Bob said so, and Mr. 
Thingum Bob wrote this, and Mr. Thingum Bob 
did that. But Iam meek and expire with an humble 
heart. After all, what is it?—this indescribable 
something which men will persist in terming 
“genius?”’ I agree with Buffon—with Hogarth—it 
is but diligence after all. 

Look at me!—how I labored—how I toiled—how 
I wrote! Ye Gods, did I wot write? I knew not 
the word “ease.’”’ By day I adhered to my desk, 
and at night, a pale student, I consumed the mid- 
night oil. You should have seen me—you should. 
I leaned to the right. I leaned to the left. I sat 
forward. I sat backward. I sat upon end. I 
sat tete baissée, (as they have it in the Kickapoo,) 
bowing my head close to «ne alabaster page. And, 
through all, I—wrote. Through joy and through 
sorrow, I—wrote. Through hunger and through 
thirst, I—wrote. Through good report and through 
ill report, I—wrote. Through sunshine and through 
moonshine, I—wrote. What I wrote it is unnecessary 
to say. The style/—that was the thing. I caught 
it from Fatquack—whizz!—fizz!—and I am giving 
you a specimen of it now. 
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HOW TO WRITE A BLACKWOOD ARTICLE 


“Tn the name of the Prophet—figs!!”” 
Cry of Turktsh fig-pedler. 


PRESUME every body has heard of me. My 

name is the Signora Psyche Zenobia. This 

I know to be afact. No body but my enemies 
ever calls me Suky Snobbs. I have been assured 
that Suky is but a vulgar corruption of Psyche, 
which is good Greek, and means “the soul”’ (that’s 
me, I’m ail soul) and sometimes “a butterfly,” 
which latter meaning undoubtedly alludes to my 
appearance in my new crimson satin dress, with the 
sky-blue Arabian manielet, and the trimmings of 
green agraffas, and the seven flounces of orange- 
colored auriculas. As for Snobbs—any person who 
should look at me would be instantly aware that 
my name wasn’t Snobbs. Miss Tabitha Turnip 
propagated that report through sheer envy. Tabi- 
tha Turnip indeed! © the little wretch! But 
what can we expect from a turnip? Wonder if 
she remembers the old adage about “blood out of a 
turnip, &c.”” [Mem: put her in mind of it the first 
opportunity.] [Mem again—pull her nose.] Where 
was I? Ah! I have been assured that Snobbs is 
a mere corruption of Zenobia, and that Zenobia was 
a queen—(So am I. Dr. Moneypenny, always calls 
me the Queen of Hearts)—and that Zenobia, as 
well as Psyche, is good Greek, and that my father 
was “a Greek,” and that consequently I have a 
right to our patronymic, which is Zenobia, and not 
by any means Snobbs. Nobody but Tabitha Turnip 
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calls me Suky Snobbs. I am the Signora Psyche 
Zenobia. 

As I said before, everybody has heard of me. 
I am that very Signora Psyche Zenobia, so justly 
celebrated as corresponding secretary to the “ Phila- 
delphia, Regular, Exchange, Tea, Total, Young, 
Belles, Lettres, Universal, Experimental, Bibliographi- 
cal Association, To, Civilize, Humanity.”’ Dr. Money- 
penny made the title for us, and says he chose it 
because it sounded big like an empty rum-puncheon. 
(A vulgar man that sometimes—but he’s deep.) 
We ail sign the initials of the society after our 
names, in the fashion of the R. S. A., Royal Society 
of Arts—the S. D. U. K., Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, &c., &c. Dr. Moneypenny 
says that S stands for stale, and that D. U. K. 
spells duck, (but it don’t,) and that S. D. U. K. 
stands for Stale Duck, and not for Lord Brougham’s 
society—but then Dr. Moneypenny is such a queer 
man that [ am never sure when he is telling me the 
truth. At any rate we always add to our names the 
ivuais PRE. T. T.¥-B; L..Us:E, BA. T.C: He 
that is to say, Philadelphia, Regular, Exchange, 
Tea, Total, Young, Belles, Lettres, Universal, 
Experimental, Bibliographical, Association, ‘To, 
Civilize, Humanity—one letter for each word, which 
is a decided improvement upon Lord Brougham. 
Dr. Moneypenny. will have it that our initials give 
our true character—but for my life I can’t see what 
he means. 

Notwithstanding the good offices of the Doctor, 
and the strenuous exertions of the association to 
get itself into notice, it met with no very great 
success until I joined it. The truth is, members 
indulged in too flippant a tone of discussion. The 
papers read every Saturday evening were character- 
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ized less by depth than buffoonery. They were all 
whipped syllabub. There was no investigation of 
first causes, first principles. ‘There was no investiga- 
tion of anything at all. There was no attention 
paid to that great point, the “fitness of things.” In 
short there was no fine writing like this. It was all 
low—very! No profundity, no reading, no meta- 
physics—nothing which the learned call spirituality, 
and which the unlearned choose to stigmatize as 
cant. [Dr. M. says I ought to spell “cant” with a 
capital K—but I know better.] 

When I joined the society it was my endeavor to 
introduce a better style of thinking and writing, and 
all the world knows how well I have succeeded. We 
get up as good papers now in the P. R. E. T. T. Y. 
B. L. U. E. B. A. T. C. H. as any to be found even 
in Blackwood. I say, Blackwood, because I have 
been assured that the finest writing, upon every 
subject, is to be discovered in the pages of 
that justly celebrated Magazine. We now take it 
for our model upon all themes, and are getting into 
rapid notice accordingly. And, after all, it’s not 
so very difficult a matter to compose an article of 
the genuine Blackwood stamp, if one only goes 
properly about it. Of course I don’t speak of the 
political articles. Everybody knows how they are 
managed, since Dr. Moneypenny explained it. Mr. 
Blackwood has a pair of tailor’s-shears, and three 
apprentices who stand by him for orders. One 
hands him the “Times,”’ another the ‘ Examiner,” 
and a third a “Gulley’s New Compendium of Slang- 
Whang.” Mr. B. merely cuts out and intersperses. 
It is soon done—nothing but Examiner, Slang- 
Whang, and Times—then Times, Slang-Whang, and 
Examiner—and then Times, Examiner and Slang- 
Whang. 
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- But the chief merit of the Magazine lies in its 
miscellaneous articles; and the best of these come 
under the head of what Dr. Moneypenny calls the 
bizarrertes (whatever that may mean) and what 
everybody else calls the intensities. This is a species 
of writing which I have long known how to appreci- 
ate, although it is only since my late visit to Mr. 
Blackwood (deputed by the society) that I have been 
made aware of the exact method of composition. 
This method is very simple, but not so much so as 
the politics. Upon my calling at Mr. B.’s, and 
making known to him the wishes of the society, 
he received me with great civility, took me into his 
study, and gave me a clear explanation of the 
whole process. 

“My dear madam,” said he, evidently struck 
with my majestic appearance, for I had on the 
crimson satin, with the green agraffas, and orange- 
colored auriculas, ““My dear madam,” said he, “sit 
down. The matter stands thus. In the first place, 
your writer of intensities must have very black 
ink, and a very big pen, witha very blunt nib. And, 
mark me, Miss Psyche Zenobia!’’ he continued, 
after a pause, with the most impressive energy and 
solemnity of manner, “mark me!—that pen—must— 
never be mended! Herein, madam, lies the secret, 
the soul, of intensity. I assume upon myself to 
say, that no individual, of however great genius, 
ever wrote with a good pen,—understand me,—a 
good article. You may take it for granted, that 
when manuscript can be read it is never worth 
reading. This is a leading principle in our faith, 
to which if you cannot readily assent, our con- 
ference is at an end.” 

He paused. But. of course. as I had no wish to 
put an end to the conference, I assented to a propos 
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sition so very obvious, and one, too, of whose truth 
I had all along been sufficiently aware. He seemed 
pleased, and went on with his instructions. 

“it may appear invidious in me, Miss Psyche 
Zenobia, to refer you to an article, or set of articles, 
in che way ot model or study; yet perhaps I may 
as we" call your attention to a few cases. Let me 
see. There was ‘The Dead Alive,’ a capital thing!— 
the record of a gentleman’s sensations when en- 
tombed before the breath was out of his body—- 
full of taste, terror, sentiment, metaphysics, and 
erudition. You would have sworn that the writer 
had been born and brought up in a coffin. Then 
we had the ‘Confessions of an Opium-eater’—fine, 
very fine!—glorious imagination—deep philosophy— 
acute speculation—plenty of fire and fury, and a 
good spicing of the decidedly unintelligible. That 
was a nice bit of flummery, and went down the 
throats of the people delightfully. They would 
have it that Coleridge wrote the paper—but not so. 
It was composed by my pet baboon, Juniper, over 
a rummer of Hollands and: water, ‘hot, without 
sugar.’”’ [This I could scarcely have believed had 
it been any body but Mr. Blackwood, who assured 
me of it.] “Then there was ‘The Involuntary 
Experimentalist,’ all about a gentleman who got 
baked in an oven, and came out alive and well, 
although certainly done to a turn. And then there 
was ‘The Diary of a Late Physician,’ where the 
merit lay in good rant, and indifferent Greek—both 
of them taking things with the public. And then 
there was ‘The Man in the Bell,’ a paper by-the-by, 
Miss Zenobia, which I cannot sufficiently recommend 
to your attention. It is the history of a young 
person who goes to sleep under the clapper of a 
church bell, and is awakened by its tolling for a 
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funeral. The sound drives him mad, and, accord-— 
ingly, pulling out his tablets, he gives a record of 
his sensations. Sensations are the great things 
after all. Should you ever be drowned or hung, be 
sure and make a note of your sensations—they will 
be worth to you ten guineas a sheet. If you wish 
to write forcibly, Miss Zenobia, pay minute attention 
to the sensations.” 
“That I certainly will, Mr. Blackwood,” said I. 
“Good!” he replied. “I see you are a pupil 
after my own heart. But I must put you au fart 
to the details necessary in composing what may be 
denominated a genuine Blackwood article of the 
sensation stamp—the kind which you will under- 
stand me to say I consider the best for all purposes. 
“The first thing requisite is to get yourself into 
such a scrape as no one ever got into before. The 
oven, for instance,—that was a good hit. But 
if you have no oven, or big bell, at hand, and if you 
cannot conveniently tumble out of a balloon, or be 
swallowed up in an earthquake, or get stuck fast 
in a chimney, you will have to be contented with 
simply imagining some similar misadventure. I 
should prefer, however, that you have the actual 
fact to bear you out. Nothing so well assists the 
fancy, as an experimental knowledge of the matter 
in hand. ‘Truth is strange,’ you know, ‘stranger 
than fiction’—besides being more to the purpose.” 
Here I assured him I had an excellent pair of 
garters, and would go and hang myself forthwith. 
“Good!” he replied, “do so;—although hanging 
is somewhat hackneyed. Perhaps you might do 
better. Take a dose of Brandreth’s pills, and then 
give us your sensations. However, my instructions 
will apply equally well to any variety of misadven- 
ture, and in your way home you may easily get 
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knocked in the head, or run over by an omnibus, 
or bitten by a mad dog, or drowned in a gutter. 
But to proceed. 

“Having determined upon your subject, you 
must next consider the tone, or manner, of your 
narration. There is the tone didactic, the tone 
enthusiastic, the tone natural—all commonplace 
enough. But then there is the tone laconic, or 
curt, which has lately come much into use. It 
consists in short sentences. Somehow thus: Can’t 
be too brief. Can’t be too snappish. Always a 
full stop. And never a paragraph. 

“Then there is the tone elevated, diffusive, and 
interjectional. Some of our best novelists patronize 
this tone. The words must be all in a whirl, like a 
humming-top, and make a noise very similar, which 
answers remarkably well instead of meaning. This 
is the best of all possible styles where the writer 
is in too great a hurry to think. 

“The tone metaphysical is also a good one. If 
you know any big words this is your chance for 
them. Talk of the Ionic and Eleatic schools—of 
Archytas, Gorgias and Alcmzon. Say something 
about objectivity and subjectivity. Be sure and 
abuse a man named Locke. Turn up your nose 
at things in general, and when you let slip anything 
a little too absurd, you need not be at the trouble of 
scratching it out, but just add a foot-note, and say 
that you are indebted for the above profound 
observation to the ‘Krittk der reinem Vernunft,’ or 
to the ‘Metaphysische Anfangsgrunde der Natur- 
wissenschaft.’ This will look erudite and—and— 
and. frank. 

“There are various other tones of equal celebrity, 
but I shall mention only two more—the tone 
transcendental and the tone heterogeneous. In 
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the former the merit consists in seeing into the 
nature of affairs a very great deal farther than any 
body else. This second sight is very efficient when 
properly managed. A little reading of the ‘Dial’ 
will carry you a great way. Eschew, in this case, 
big words; get them as small as possible, and write 
them upside down. Look over Channing’s poems 
and quote what he says about a ‘fat little man with 
a delusive show of Can.’ Put in something about 
the Supernal Oneness. Don’t say a syllable about 
the Infernal Twoness. Above all, study innuendo. 
Hint everything—assert nothing. If you feel 
inclined to say ‘bread and butter,’ do not by any 
means say it outright. You may say anything and 
everything approaching to ‘bread and butter.’ You 
may hint at buck-wheat cake, or you may even go 
so far as to insinuate oat-meal porridge, but if bread 
and butter be your real meaning, be cautious, my 
dear Miss Psyche, not on any account to say ‘bread 
and butter!’”’ 

I assured him that I should never say it again as 
long as I lived. He kissed me and continued: 

“As for the tone heterogeneous, it is merely a 
judicious mixture, in equal proportions, of all the 
other tones in the world, and is consequently made 
up of everything deep, great, odd, piquant, pertinent, 
and pretty. 

“Let us suppose now you have determined upon 
your incidents and tone. The most important 
portion—in fact, the soul of the whole business, is 
yet to be attended to—I allude to the filling up. 
It is not to be supposed that a lady, or gentleman 
either, has been leading the life of a book-worm. 
And yet above all things it is necessary that your 
article have an air of erudition, or at least afford 
evidence of extensive general reading. Now I'll 
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put youin the way of accomplishing this point. 
See here!”’ (pulling down some three or four ordinary- 
looking volumes, and opening them at random). 
“By casting your eye down almost any page of any 
book in the world, you will be able to perceive at 
once a host of little scraps of either learning or 
bel-esprit-ism, which are the very thing for the 
spicing of a Blackwood article. You might as well 
note down a few while I read them to you. I shall 
make two divisions: first, Pzquant Facts for the 
Manufacture of Similes; and second, Piquant Ex- 
pressions to be introduced as occasion may require. 
Write now!—” and I wrote as he dictated. 

“PIQUANT FACTS FOR SIMILES. ‘There were origi- 
nally but three Muses—Melete, Mneme, Acede— 
meditation, memory, and singing.’ You may make 
a great deal of that little fact if properly worked. 
You see it is not generally known, and looks recherché. 
You must be careful and give the thing with a down- 
right improviso air. 

“Again. ‘The river Alpheus passed beneath the 
sea, and emerged without injury to the purity of 
its waters.’ Rather stale that, to be sure, but, 
if properly dressed and dished up, will look quite 
as fresh as ever. 

“Here is something better. ‘The Persian Iris 
appears to some persons to possess a sweet and very 
powerful perfume, while to others it is perfectly 
scentless.” Fine that, and very delicate! Turn 
it about a little, and it will do wonders. We'll 
have something else in the botanical line. There’s 
nothing goes down so well, especially with the help 
of a little Latin. Write! 

““The Epidendrum Flos Aeris, of Java, bears a 
very beautiful flower, and will live when pulled 
up »y the roots. The natives suspend it by a cord 
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from the ceiling, and enjoy its fragrance for years.’ 
That’s capital! That will do for the similes. Now 
for the Piquant Expressions. 

PIQgQUANT Expressions. ‘The venerable Chinese 
novel Ju-Ktao-Li.2 Good! By introducing these 
few words with dexterity you will evince your 
intimate acquaintance with the language and 
literature of the Chinese. With the aid of this you 
may possibly get along without either Arabic, or 
_ Sanscrit, or Chickasaw. There is no passing muster, 
however, without Spanish, Italian, German, Latin, 
and Greek. I must look you out a little specimen 
of each. Any scrap will answer, because you must 
depend upon your own ingenuity to make it fit into 
your article. Now write! 

“* Ausst tendre que Zaire’—as tender as Zaire— 
French. Alludes to the frequent repetition of the 
phrase, la tendre Zaire, in the French tragedy of that 
name. Properly introduced, will show not only 
your knowledge of the language, but your general 
reading and wit. You can say, for instance, that 
the chicken you were eating (write an article about 
being choked to death by a chicken-bone) was not 
altogether aussi tendre que Zaire. Write! 


*Van muerte tan escondida, 
Que no te stenta ventr, 
Porque el plazer del morir 
No me torne a dar la vida.’ 


That’s Spanish—from Miguel de Cervantes. ‘Come 
quickly, O death! but be sure and don’t let me see 
you coming, lest the pleasure I shall feel at your 
appearance should unfortunately bring me back 
again to life.” This you may slip in quite 4 propos 
when you are struggling in the last agonies with the 
chicken bone. Write! 
Vor. VIII—z5 
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‘Il pover "huomo che non se’n era accorto, 
Andava combattendo, e era morto.’ 


That’s Italian, you perceive—from Ariosto. It 
means that a great hero, in the heat of combat, not 
perceiving that he had been fairly killed, continued 
to fight valiantly, dead as he was. The application 
of this to your own case is obvious—for I trust, 
Miss Psyche, that you will not neglect to kick for 
at least an hour and a half after you have been 
choked to death by that chicken-bone. Please to 
write! 

‘Und sterb’ich doch, no sterb’ich denn 

Durch sie—durch ste!’ 


That’s German—from Schiller. ‘And if I die, at 
least I die—for thee—for thee!’ Here it is clear 
that you are apostrophizing the cause of your 
disaster, the chicken. Indeed what gentleman 
(or lady either) of sense, wouldn’t die, I should like 
to know, for a well fattened capon of the right 
Molucca breed, stuffed with capers and mushrooms, 
and served up in a salad-bowl, with orange-jellies 
en mosdiques. Write! (You can get them that 
way at Tortoni’s),—Write, if you please! 

“Here is a nice little Latin phrase, and rare too, 
(one can’t be too recherché or brief in one’s Latin, 
it’s getting so common) ,—zgnoratio elencht. He has 
committed an zgnoratio elenchi—that is to say, he 
has understood the words of your proposition, out 
not the idea. The man was a fool, you see. Some 
poor fellow whom you address while choking with 
that chicken-bo 1e, and who therefore didn’t pre- 
cisely understand what you were talking about. 
Throw the zgnoratio elencht in his teeth, and, at 
once, you have him annihilated. If he dare to 
reply, you can tell him from Lucan (here it is) that 
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speeches are mere anemonae verborum, anemone 
words. The anemone, with great brilliancy, has 
no smell. Or, if he begin to bluster, you may be 
down upon him with ¢usomnia Jovis, reveries of 
Jupiter—a phrase which Silius Italicus (see here!) 
applies to thoughts pompous and inflated. This 
will be sure and cut him to the heart. He can do 
nothing but roll over and die. Will you be kind 
enough to write? 

“In Greek we must have something pretty—from 
Demosthenes, forexample. Avepo gevywr kar madw paxererat, 
{[Anero pheugon kai palin makesetai]. There is a 
tolerably good translation of it in Hudibras— 


For he that flies may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain. 


In a Blackwood article nothing makes so fine a show 
as. your Greek. The very letters have an air of 
profundity about them. Only observe, madam, 
the astute look of that Epsilon! That Phi ought 
certainly to be a bishop! Was ever there a smarter 
fellow than that Omicron? Just twig that Tau! 
In short, there is nothing like Greek for a genuine 
sensation-paper. In the present case your applica- 
tion is the most obvious thing in the world. Rap 
out the sentence, with a huge oath, and by way 
of ultimatum at the good-for-nothing dunder-headed 
villain who couldn’t understand your plain English 
in relation to the chicken-bone. He’ll take the hint 
and be off, you may depend upon it.” 

These were all the instructions Mr. B. could afford 
me upon the topic in question, but I felt they would 
be entirely sufficient. I was, at length, able to write 
a genuine Blackwood article, and determined to do 
it forthwith. In taking leave of me, Mr. B. madea 
proposition for the purchase of the paper when 
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written; but as he could offer me only fifty guineas 
a sheet, I thought it better to let our society have it, 
than sacrifice it for so paltry a sum. Notwith- 
standing this niggardly spirit, however, the gentle- 
man showed his consideration for me in all other 
respects, and indeed treated me with the greatest 
civility. His parting words made a deep impression 
upon my heart, and I hope I shall always remember 
them with gratitude. 

“My dear Miss Zenobia,”’ he said, while the tears 
stood in his eyes, “is there anything else I can do to 
promote the success of your laudable undertaking? 
Let me reflect! It is just possible that you may 
not be able, so soon as convenient, to—to—get 
yourself drowned, or—choked with a chicken-bone, 
or—or hung,—or—bitten by a—but stay! Now 
I think me of it, there are a couple of very excellent 
bull-dogs in the yard—fine fellows, I assure you— 
savage, and all that—indeed just the thing for your 
money—they’ll have you eaten up, auriculas and 
all, in less than five minutes (here’s my watch!)— 
and then only think of the sensations! Here! I say 
—Tom!—Peter!—Dick, you villain!—let out those”’ 
—but as I was really in a great hurry, and had not 
another moment to spare, I was reluctantly forced 
to expedite my departure, and accordingly took 
leave at once—somewhat more abruptly, 1 admit, 
than strict courtesy would have otherwise, allowed. 

It was my primary object upon quitting Mr. 
Blackwood, to get into some immediate difficulty, 
pursuant to his advice, and with this view I spent 
the greater part of the day in wandering about 
Edinburg, seeking for desperate adventures—adven- 
tures adequate to the intensity of my feelings, and 
adapted to the vast character of the article I intended 
to write. In this excursion I was attended by one 
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negro-servant Pompey, and my little lap-dog Diana, 
whom I had brought with me from Philadelphia. 
It was not, however, until late in the afternoon that 
I fully succeeded in my arduous undertaking. An 
important event then happened of which the follow- 
ing Blackwood article, in the tone heterogeneous, 
is the substance and result. 
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A PREDICAMENT 


What chance, good lady, hath bereft you thus?—Comus. 


forth in the goodly city of Edina. The confu- 

sion and bustle in the streets were terrible. 
Men were talking. Women were screaming. Chil- 
dren were choking. Pigs were whistling. Carts they 
rattled. Bulls they bellowed. Cows they lowed. 
Horses they neighed. Cats they caterwauled. Dogs 
they danced. Danced! Could it then be possible? 
Danced! Alas, thought I, my dancing days are over! 
Thus it is ever. What a host of gloomy recollec- 
tions will ever and anon be awakened in the mind 
of genius and imaginative contemplation, especially 
of a genius doomed to the everlasting, and eternal, 
and continual, and, as one might say, the—con- 
tinued—yes, the continued and continuous, bitter, 
harassing, disturbing, and, if I may be allowed the 
expression, the very disturbing influence of the serene, 
and god-like, and heavenly, and exalting, and ele- 
vated, and purifying effect of what may be rightly 
termed the most enviable, the most truly enviable— 
nay! the most benignly beautiful, the most deliciously 
ethereal, and, as it were, the most pretty (if Imay use 
so bold an expression) thing (pardon me, gentle 
reader!) in the world—but I am always led away by 
my feelings. In such a mind, I repeat, what a host 
of recollections are stirred up by a trifle! The dogs 
danced! J—I could not! They frisked—I wept. 
They capered—I sobbed aloud. Touching circum- 


iE was a quiet and still afternoon when I strolled 
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stances! which cannot fail to bring to the recollection 
of the classical reader that exquisite passage in re- 
lation to the fitness of things, which is to be found in 
the commencement of the third volume of that ad- 
mirable and venerable Chinese novel, the Jo-Go-Slow. 

In my solitary walk through the city I had two 
humble but faithfulcompanions. Diana, my poodle! 
sweetest of creatures! She had a quantity of hair 
over her one eye, and a blue riband tied fashionably 
around her neck. Diana was not more than five 
inches in height, but her head was somewhat bigger 
than her body, and her tail, being cut off exceedingly 
close, gave an air of injured innocence to the inter- 
esting animal which rendered her a favorite with all. 

And Pompey, my negro!—sweet Pompey! how 
shall I ever forget thee? I had taken Pompey’s 
arm. He was three feet in height (I like to be par- 
ticular) and about seventy, or perhaps eighty, years 
of age. He had bow-legs and was corpulent. His 
mouth should not be called small, nor his ears short. 
His teeth, however, were like pearl, and his large 
full eyes were deliciously white. Nature had en- 
dowed him with no neck, and had placed his ankles 
(as usual with that race) in the middle of the upper 
portion of the feet. He was clad with a striking 
simplicity. His sole garments were a stock of nine 
inches in height, and a nearly-new drab overcoat 
which had formerly been in the service of the tall, 
stately, and illustrious Dr. Moneypenny. It was a 
good overcoat. It was wellcut. It was well made. 
The coat was nearly new. Pompey held it up out 
of the dirt with both hands. 

There were three persons in our party, and two of 
them have already been the subject of remark. 
There was a third—that third person was myself, 
I am the Seignora Psyche Zenobia. I am not Suky 
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Snobbs. My appearance is commanding. On the 
memorable occasion of which I speak I was habited 
in a crimson satin dress, with a sky-blue Arabian 
mantelet. And the dress had trimmings of green 
agraffas, and seven graceful flounces of the orange- 
colored auricula. I thus formed the third of the 
party. There was the poodle. There was Pompey. 
There was myself. We were three. ‘Thus it is said 
there were originally but three Furies—Melty, Nimmy 
and Hetty—Meditation, Memory and Fiddling. 

Leaning upon the arm of the gallant Pompey, and at- 
tended at a respectful distance by Diana, I proceeded 
down one of the populous and very pleasant streets 
of the now deserted Edina. On a sudden, there pre- 
sented itself to view a church—a Gothic cathedral— 
vast, venerable, and with a tall steeple, which towered 
into the sky. What madness now possessed me? 
Why did I rush upon my fate? I was seized with 
an uncontrollable desire to ascend the giddy pinna- 
cle, and thence survey the immense extent of the 
city. The door of the cathedral stood invitingly 
open. My destiny prevailed. I entered the omin- 
ous archway. Where then was my guardian angel? 
—if indeed such angels there be. Jf! Distressing 
monosyllable! what a world of mystery, and mean- 
ing, and doubt, and uncertainty is there involved in 
thy two letters! I entered the ominous archway! 
I entered; and, without injury to my orange-colored 
auriculas, I passed beneath the portal, and emerged 
within the vestibule. Thus it is said the immense 
river Alfred passed, unscathed, and unwetted, 
beneath the sea. 

I thought the staircases would never have an end. 
Round! Yes, they went round and up, and round 
and up and round and up, until I could not help 
surmising, with the sagacious Pompey, upon whose 
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supporting arm I leaned in all the confidence of 
eatly affection—I could not help surmising that 
_the upper end of the continuous spiral ladder had 
been accidentally, or perhaps designedly, removed. I 
paused for breath; and, in the meantime, an incident 
occurred of too momentous a nature in a moral, and 
also in a metaphysical point of view, to be passed 
over without notice. It appeared to me—indeed I 
was quite confident of the fact—I could not be mis- 
_ taken—no! I had, for some moments, carefully and 
- anxiously observed the motions of my Diana—I say 
that I could not be mistaken—Diana smelt a rat! At 
once I called Pompey’s attention to the subject, and 
he—he agreed with me. There was then no longer 
any reasonable room for doubt. The rat had been 
smelled—and by Diana. Heavens! shall I ever for- 
get the intense excitement of that moment? Alas! 
what is the boasted intellect of man? The rat!—it 
was there—that is to say, it was somewhere. Diana 
smelled the rat. I—I could not! Thus it is said the 
Prussian Isis has, for some persons, a sweet and very 
powerful perfume, while to others it is perfectly 
scentless. 

The staircase had been surmounted, and there were 
now only three or four more upward steps intervening 
between us and the summit. We still ascended, 
and now only one step remained. One step! One 
little, little step! Upon one such little step in the 
great staircase of human life how vast a sum of 
human happiness or misery often depends! I 
thought of myself, then of Pompey, and then of 
the mysterious and inexplicable destiny which sur- 
rounded us. I thought of Pompey!—alas, I thought 
of love! I thought of the many false steps which 
have been taken, and may be taken again. I re- 
solved to be more cautious, more reserved. I aban- 
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doned the arm of Pompey, and, without his assis: 
tance, surmounted the one remaining step, and 
gained the chamber of the belfry. I was followed 
immediately afterwards by my poodle. Pompey 
alone remained behind. I stood at the head of 
the staircase, and encouraged him to ascend. He 
stretched forth to me his hand, and unfortunately in 
so doing was forced to abandon his firm hold upon 
the overcoat. Will the gods never cease their per- 
secution? The overcoat it dropped, and, with one 
of his feet, Pompey stepped upon the long and trail- 
ing skirt of the overcoat. He stumbled and fell— 
this consequence was inevitable. He fell forwards, 
and, with his accursed head, striking me full in the— 
in the breast, precipitated me headlong, together 
with himself, upon the hard, filthy and detestable 
floor of the belfry. But my revenge was sure, 
sudden and complete. . Seizing him furiously by the 
wool with both hands, I tore out a vast quantity of 
the black, and crisp, and curling material, and tossed 
it from me with every manifestation of disdain. It 
fell among the ropes of the belfry and remained. 
Pompey arose, and said no word. But he regarded 
me piteously with his large eyes and—sighed. Ye 
gods—that sigh! It sunk into my heart. And the 
hair—the wool! Could I have reached that wool I 
would have bathed it with my tears, in testimony of 
regret. But alas! it was now far beyond my grasp. 
As it dangled among the cordage of the bell, I fancied 
it still alive. I fancied that it stood on end with 
indignation. Thus the happydandy Flos Aeris of 
Java, bears, it is said, a beautiful flower, which will 
live when pulled up by the roots. The natives sus- 
pend it by a cord from the ceiling and enjoy its 
fragrance for years. 

Our quarrel was now made up, and we looked 
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about the room for an aperture through which to 
survey the city of Edina. Windows there were 
- none. The sole light admitted into the gloomy 
chamber proceeded from a square opening, about a 
foot in diameter, at a height of about seven feet 
from the floor. Yet what will the energy of true 
genius not effect? I resolved to clamber up to 
this hole. A vast quantity of wheels, pinions, and 
other cabalistic looking machinery stood oppo- 
site the hole, close to it; and through the hole there 
passed an iron rod from the machinery. Between 
the wheels and the wall where the hole lay, there was 
barely room for my body—yet I was desperate, and 
determined to persevere. I called Pompey to 
my side. 

“You perceive that aperture, Pompey. I wish 
to look through it. You will stand here just be- 
‘neath the hole—so. Now, hold out one of your 
hands, Pompey, and let me step upon it—thus. 
Now, the other hand, Pompey, and with its aid I 
will get upon your shoulders.”’ 

He did everything I wished, and I found, upon 
getting up, that Icculd easily pass my head and neck 
through the aperture. The prospect was sublime. 
Nothing could be more magnificent. I merely paused 
a moment to bid Diana behave herself, and assure 
Pompey that I would be considerate and bear as 
lightly as possible upon his shoulders. I told him I 
would be tender of his feelings—ossi tender que 
beefsteak. Having done this justice to my faithful 
friend, I gave myself up with great zest and enthu- 
siasm to the enjoyment of the scene which so 
obligingly spread itself out before my eyes. 

Upon this subject, however, I shall forbear to 
dilate. I will not describe the city of Edinburgh. 
Every one has been to Edinburgh—the classic 
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Edina. I will confine myself to the momentous 
details of my own lamentable adventure. Having, 
in some measure, satisfied my curiosity in regard to 
the extent, situation, and general appearance of the 
city, I had leisure to survey the church in which I was, 
and the delicate architecture of the steeple. I ob- 
served that the aperture through which I had thrust 
my head was an opening in the dial-plate of a gigantic 
clock, and must have appeared, from the street, 
as a large keyhole, such as we see in the face of 
French watches. No doubt the true object was to 
admit the arm of an attendant, to adjust, when neces- 
sary, the hands of the clock within. I observed 
also, with surprise, the immense size of these hands, 
the longest of which could not have been less than 
ten feet in length, and, where broadest, eight or nine 
inches in breadth. They were of solid steel appar- 
ently, and their edges appeared to be sharp. Hav- 
ing noticed these particulars, and some others, I 
again turned my eyes upon the glorious prospect 
below, and soon became absorbed in contemplation. 

From this, after some minutes, I was aroused 
by the voice of Pompey, who declared he could 
stand it no longer, and requested that I would be 
so kind as to come down. This was unreason- 
able, and I told him so in a speech of some length. 
He replied but with an evident misunderstanding 
of my ideas upon the subject. I accordingly grew 
angry, and told him in plain words, that he was a 
fool, that he had committed an zguoramus e-clench- 
eye, that his notions were mere tnsommary Bovis, and 
his words little better than an ennemywerrybor’em. 
With this he appeared satisfied, and I resumed my 
contemplations. 

It might have been half an hour after this alter- 
cation when, as d was deeply absorbed in the heav- 
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enly scenery beneath me, I was startled by something 
very cold which pressed with a gentle pressure upon 
the back of my neck. It is needless to say that I 
felt inexpressibly alarmed. I knew that Pompey 
was beneath my feet, and that Diana was sitting, 
according to my explicit directions, upon her hind 
legs in the farthest corner of the room. What could 
it be? Alas! I but too soon discovered. Turning ~ 
my head gently to one side, I perceived, to my ex- 
treme horror, that the huge, glittering, scimetar- 
like minute-hand of the clock, had, in the course of 
its hourly revolution, descended upon my neck. 
There was, I knew, not a second to be lost. I pulled 
back at once—but it was too late. There was no 
chance of forcing my head through the mouth of 
that terrible trap in which it was so fairly caught, 
and which grew narrower and narrower with a 
rapidity too horrible to be conceived. The agony 
of that moment is not to be imagined. I threw up 
my hands and endeavored, with all my strength, to 
force upward the ponderousiron bar. I might as well 
have tried to lift the cathedral itself. Down, down, 
down it came, closer and yet closer. I screamed 
to Pompey for aid: but he said I had hurt his feelings 
by calling him “an ignorant old squint eye.” I 
yelled to Diana; but she only said “ bow-wow-wow,”’ 
and that “I had told her on no account to stir from 
the corner.”” Thus I had no relief to expect from 
my associates. 

Meantime the ponderous and terrific Scythe of 
Time (for 1 now discovered the literal import of that 
classical phrase) had not stopped, nor was it likely 
to stop, in its career. Down and still down, it 
came. It had already buried its sharp edge a full 
inch in my flesh, and my sensations grew indis- 
tinct and confused. At one time I fancied myself 
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in Philadelphia with the stately Dr. Moneypenny, 
at another in the back parlor of Mr. Blackwood 
receiving his invaluable instructions. And then 
again the sweet recollection of better and earlier 
times came over me, and I thought of that happy 
period when the world was not all a desert, and 
Pompey not altogether cruel. 

The ticking of the machinery amused me. 
Amused me, I say, for my sensations now bordered 
upon perfect happiness, and the most trifling circum- 
stances afforded me pleasure. The eternal click- 
clack, click-clack, click-clack, of the clock was the 
most melodious of music in my ears, and occasion- 
ally even put me in mind of the grateful sermonic 
harangues of Dr. Ollapod. Then there were the 
great figures upon the dial-plate—how intelligent, 
how intellectual, they all looked! And presently 
they took to dancing the Mazurka, and I think it was 
the figure V who performed the most to my satis- 
faction. She was evidently a lady of breeding. 
None of your swaggerers, and nothing at all indeli- 
cate in her motions. She did the piroquette to 
admiration—whirling round upon herapex. I made 
an endeavor to hand her a chair, for I saw that she 
appeared fatigued with her exertions—and it was 
not until then that I fully perceived my lamentable 
situation. Lamentableindeed! The bar had buried 
itself two inches in my neck. I was aroused to a 
sense of exquisite pain. I prayed for death, and, 
in the agony of the moment, could not help repeat- 
ing those exquisite verses of the poet Miguel De 
Cervantes: 


Vanny Buren, tan escondida 
Query no te senty venny 

Pork and pleasure, delly morry 
Nommy, torny, darry, widdy! 
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But now a new horror presented itself, and one 
indeed sufficient to startle the strongest nerves. 
My eyes, from the cruel pressure of the machine, 
were absolutely starting from their sockets. While 
I was thinking how I should possibly manage with- 
out them, one actually tumbled out of my head, 
and, rolling down the steep side of the steeple, 
lodged in the rain gutter which ran along the eaves 
of the main building. The loss of the eye was not so 
much as the insolent air of independence and con- 
tempt with which it regarded me after it was out. 
There it lay in the gutter just under my nose, and 
the airs it gave itself would have been ridiculous 
had they not been disgusting. Such a winking and 
blinking were never before seen. This behavior 
on the part of my eye in the gutter was not 
only irritating on account of its manifest insolence 
and shameful ingratitude, but was also exceedingly 
inconvenient on account of the sympathy which 
always exists between two eyes of the same head, 
however far apart. I was forced, in a manner, to 
wink and to blink, whether I would or not, in exact 
concert with the scoundrelly thing that lay just 
under my nose. I was presently relieved, however, 
by the dropping out of the other eye. In falling 
it took the same direction (possibly a concerted 
plot) as its fellow. Both rolled out of the gutter 
together, and in truth I was very glad to get rid of 
them. 

The bar was now four inches and a half deep in 
my neck, and there was only a little bit of skin to 
cut through. My sensations were those of entire 
happiness, for I felt that in a few minutes, at farthest, 
I should be relieved from my disagreeable situation. 
And in this expectation I was not at all deceived. 
At twenty-five minutes past five in the afternoon 
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precisely, the huge minute-hand had proceeded suf- 
ficiently far on its terrible revolution to sever the 
small remainder of my neck. I was not sorry to 
see the head which had occasioned me so much em- 
barrassment at length make a final separation from 
my body. It first rolled down the side of the steeple, 
then lodged, for a few seconds, in the gutter, and 
then made its way, with a plunge, into the middle of 
the street. 

I will candidly confess that my feelings were now 
of the most singular—nay, of the most mysterious, 
the most perplexing and incomprehensible character. 
My senses were here and there at one and the same 
moment. With my head I imagined, at one time, that 
I the head, was the real Signora Psyche Zenobia—at 
another I felt convinced that myself, the body, was 
the proper identity. Toclear my ideas upon this topic 
I felt in my pocket for my snuff-box, but, upon getting 
it, and endeavoring to apply a pinch of its grateful 
contents in the ordinary manner, I became im- 
mediately aware of my peculiar deficiency, and 
threw the box at once down to my head. It took 
a pinch with great satisfaction, and smiled me an 
acknowledgment in return. Shortly afterwards it 
made me a speech, which I could hear but indis- 
tinctly without ears. I gathered enough, however, to 
know that it was astonished at my wishing to remain 
alive under such circumstances. In the concluding 
sentences it quoted the noble words of Ariosto— 


Il pover hommy che non sera corty 
And have a combat tenty erry moriy; 


thus comparing me to the hero who, in the heat of 
the combat, not perceiving that he was dead, con- 
tinued to contest the battle with inextinguishable 
valor, There was nothing now to prevent my 
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getting down from my elevation, and I did so. 
What it was that Pompey saw so very peculiar in 
my appearance I have never yet been able to find 
out. The fellow opened his mouth from ear to ear, 
and shut his two eyes as if he were endeavoring to 
crack nuts between the lids. Finally, throwing 
off his overcoat, he made one spring for the staircase 
and disappeared. I hurled after the scoundrel 
those vehement words of Demosthenes— 
Andrew O’Phlegethon, you really make haste to fly, 

and then turned to the darling of my heart, to the 
one-eyed! the shaggy-haired Diana. Alas! what a 
horrible vision affronted my eyes? Was that a rat 
I saw skulking into his hole? Are these the picked 
bones of the little angel who has been cruelly de- 
voured by the monster? Ye Gods! and what do 
I behold—“s that the departed spirit, the shade, the 
ghost of my beloved puppy, which I perceive sitting 
with a grace so melancholy, in the corner? Harken! 
for she speaks, and, heavens! it is in the German of 
Schiller— 


“Unt stubby duk, so stubby dun 
Duk she! duk she!”’ 


Alas! and are not her words too true? 


And if I died at least I died 
For thee—for thee. 


Sweet creature! she too has sacrificed herself in my 
behalf. Dogless, niggerless, headless, what now 
remains for the unhappy Signora Psyche Zenobia? 
Alas—nothing! I have done. 


Vor. VITI—16 
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MYSTIFICATION 


Stid, if these be your “passados” aud “montantes,” I'll 
have none of them. 
NED KNOWLES. 


noble Hungarian family, every member of 

which (at least as far back into antiquity as 
any certain records extend) was more or less remark- 
able for talent of some description—the majority 
for that species of grotesquerie in conception of which 
Tieck, a scion of the house, has given some vivid, 
although by no means the most vivid exemplifica- 
tions. My acquaintance with Ritzner commenced 
at the magnificent Chateau Jung, into which 
a train of droll adventures, not to be made public, 
threw me during the summer months of the year 18—. 
Here it was I obtained a place in his regard, and 
here, with somewhat more difficulty, a partial 
insight into his mental conformation. In later 
days this insight grew more clear, as the intimacy 
which had at first permitted it became more close; 
and when, after three years separation, we met at 
G n, I knew all that it was neccessary to know 
of the character of the Baron Ritzner Von Jung. 

I remember the buzz of curiosity which his advent 
excited within the college precincts on the night of 
the twenty-fifth of June. I remember still more 
distinctly, that while he was pronounced by all 
parties at first sight “the most remarkable man in 
the world,’ no person made any attempt at account- 
ing for this opinion. That he was unique appeared 
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so undeniable, that it was deemed impertinent to 
inquire wherein the uniquity consisted. But, letting 
this matter pass for the present, I will merely ob- 
serve that, from the first moment of his setting foot 
within the limits of the university, he began to exer- 
cise over the habits, manners, persons, purses, and 
propensities of the whole community which sur- 
rounded him, an influence the most extensive 
and despotic, yet at the same time the most inde- 
finitive and altogether unaccountable. Thus the 
brief period of his residence at the university forms 
an era in its annals, and is characterized by all classes 
of people appertaining to it or its dependencies as 
“that very extraordinary epoch forming the domi- 
nation of the Baron Ritzner Von Jung.” 

Upon his advent to G n, he sought me out in 
my apartments. Hewas then of no particular age, by 
which I mean that it wasimpossible to form a guess 
respecting his age by any data personally afforded. 
He might have been fifteen or fifty, and was twenty- 
one years and seven months. He was by no means 
a handsome man—perhaps the reverse. The con- 
tour of his face was somewhat angular and harsh. 
His forehead was lofty and very fair; his nose a 
snub; his eyes large, heavy, glassy and meaningless, 
About the mouth there was more to be observed. 
The lips were gently protruded, and rested the one 
upon the other after such fashion that it is impossi- 
ble to conceive any, even the most complex, combi- 
nation of human features, conveying so entirely, and 
so singly, thei dea of unmitigated gravity, solemnity 
and repose. 

It will be perceived, no doubt, from what I have 
already said, that the Baron was one of those human 
anomalies now and then to be found, who make the 
science of mystification the study and the business 
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of their lives. For this science a peculiar turn 
of mind gave him instinctively the cue, while his 
physical appearance afforded him unusual facilities 
for carrying his projects into effect. I firmly believe 
that no student at G n, during that renowned 
epoch so quaintly termed the domination -of the 
Baron Ritzner Von Jung, ever rightly entered into 
the mystery which overshadowed his character. 
I truly think that no person at the university, with 
the exception of myself, ever suspected him to be 
capable of a joke, verbal or practical:—the old bull- 
dog at the garden-gate would sooner have been 
accused,—the ghost of Heraclitus,—or the wig of 
the Emeritus Professor of Theology. This, too, 
when it was evident that the most egregious and un- 
pardonable of all conceivable tricks, whimsicalities 
and buffooneries were brought about, if not directly 
by him, at least plainly through his intermediate 
agency or connivance. The beauty, if I may so 
call it, of his art mystzfique, lay in that consummate 
ability (resulting from an almost intuitive knowl- 
edge of human nature, and a most wonderful self- 
possession,) by means of which he never failed to 
make it appear that the drolleries he was oc- 
cupied in bringing to a point, arose partly in spite, 
and partly in consequence of the laudable efforts he 
was making for their prevention, and for the preser- 
vation of the good order and dignity of Alma Mater. 
The deep, the poignant, the overwhelming morti- 
fication, which upon each such failure of his praise- 
worthy endeavors, would suffuse every lineament 
of his countenance, left not the slightest room for 
doubt of his sincerity in the bosoms of even his most 
skeptical companions. The adroitness, too, was no 
less worthy of observation by which he contrived 
to shift the sense of the grotesque from the creator 
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to the created—from his own person to the absurd- 
ities to which he had given rise. In no instance 
before that of which I speak, have I known the ha- 
bitual mystific escape the natural consequence of 
his manoeuvres—an attachment of the ludicrous to 
his own character and person. Continually enveloped 
in an atmosphere of whim, my friend appeared 
to live only for the severities of society; and not 
even his own household have for a moment associ- 
ated other ideas than those of the rigid and august 
with the memory of the Baron Ritzner Von Jung. 

During the epoch of his residence at G n it 
really appeared that the demon of the dolce far niente 
lay like an incubus upon the university. Nothing 
at least, was done, beyond eating and drinking, and 
making merry. The apartments of the students 
were converted into so many pot-houses, and there 
was no pot-house of them all more famous or more 
frequented than that of the Baron. Our carousals 
here were many, and boisterous, and long, and 
never unfruitful of events. 

Upon one occasion we had protracted our sitting 
until nearly daybreak, and an unusual quantity of 
wine had been dtunk. The company consisted of 
seven or eight individuals besides the Baron and 
myself. \M.ust of these were young men of wealth, 
of high connection, of great family pride, and all 
alive with an exaggerated sense of honor. They 
abounded in the most ultra German opinions -re- 
specting the duello. To these Quixotic notions 
some recent Parisian publications, backed by three 
or four desperate, and fatal rencontres at G n, 
had given new vigor and impulse; and thus the con- 
versation, during the greater part of the night, had 
run wild upon the all-engrossing topic of the times. 
The Baron, who had been unusually silent and ab- 
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stracted in the earlier portion of the evening, at 
length seemed to be aroused from his apathy, took a 
ieading part in the discourse, and dwelt upon the 
benefits, and more especially upon the beauties, of 
the received code of etiquette in passages of arms 
with an ardor, an eloquence, an impressiveness, and 
an affectionateness of manner, which elicited the 
warmest enthusiasm from his hearers in general, 
and absolutely staggered even myself, who wel: 
knew him to be at heart a ridiculer of those very 
points for which he contended, and especially to 
hold the entire fanfaronade of dueling etiquette in 
the sovereign contempt which it deserves. 

Looking a:ound me during a pause in the Baron’s 
discourse, (of which my readers may gather some 
faint idea when I say that it bore resemblance to the 
fervid, chantin?, monotonous, yet musical, sermonic 
manner of Coleridge,) I perceived symptoms of 
even more than the general interest in the counte- 
nance of one of the party. This gentleman, whom 
I shall call Hermann, was an original in every re- 
spect—except, perhaps, in the single particular that 
he was a very great fool. He contrived to bear, 
however, among a particular set at the university, 
a reputation for deep metaphysical thinking, and, 
I believe, for some logical talent. As a duelist he 
had acquired great renown, even at G tes oF 
forget the precise number of victims who had fallen 
at his hands; but they were many. He was a man 
of courage undoubtedly. But it was upon his minute 
acquaintance with the etiquette of the duello, and 
the nicety of his sense of honor, that he most espe- 
cially prided himself. These things were a hobby 
which he rode to the death. To Ritzner, ever upon 
the look-out for the grotesque, his peculiarities 
had for a long time past afforded food for mystifi- 
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cation. Of this, however, I was not aware; although, 
in the present instance, I saw clearly that something 
of a whimsical nature was upon the tapis with my 
friend, and that Hermann was its especial object. 

As the former proceeded in his discourse, or 
rather monologue, I perceived the excitement of 
the latter momently increasing. At length he spoke; 
offering some objection to a point insisted upon 
by R., and giving his reasons in detail. To these 
the Baron replied at length (still maintaining his 
exaggerated tone of sentiment) and concluding, in 
what I thought very bad taste, with a sarcasm and 
asneer. The hobby of Hermann now took the bit 
in his teeth. This I could discern by the studied 
hair-splitting farrago of his rejoinder. His last words 
I distinctly remember. “Your opinions, allow me 
to say, Baron Von Jung, although in the main correct, 
are, in many nice points, discreditable to yourself 
and to the university of which you are a member. 
In a few respects they are even unworthy of serious 
refutation. JI would'‘say more than this, sir, were it 
not for the fear of giving you offence (here the 
speaker smiled blandly,) I would say, sir, that your 
opinions are not the opinions to be expected from a 
gentleman.” 

As Hermann completed this equivocal sentence, 
all eyes were turned upon the Baron. He became 
pale, then excessively red; then, dropping his pocket- 
handkerchief, stooped to recover it, when I caughta 
glimpse of his countenance, while it could be seen by 
no one else at the table. It was radiant with the 
quizzical expression which was its natural character, 
but which I had never seen it assume except when we 
were alone together, and when he unbent himself 
freely. In an instant afterward he stood erect, 
confronting Hermann; and so total an alteration of 
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countenance in so short a period I certainly never 
saw before. For a moment I even fancied that I 
had misconceived him, and that he was in sober 
earnest. He appeared to be stifling with passion, 
and his face was cadaverously white. For a short 
time he remained silent, apparently striving to 
master his emotion. Having at length seemingly 
succeeded, he reached a decanter which stood near 
him, saying as he held it firmly clenched—‘“ The 
language you have thought proper to employ, Myn- 
heer Hermann, in addressing yourself to me, is 
objectionable in so many particulars, that I have 
neither temper nor time for specification. That 
my opinions, however, are not the opinions to be 
expected from a gentleman, is an observation so 
directly offensive as to allow me but one line of 
conduct. Some courtesy, nevertheless, is due to 
the presence of this company, and to yourself, at 
this moment, as my guest. You will pardon me, 
therefore, if, upon this consideration, I deviate 
slightly from the general usage among gentlemen 
in similar cases of personal affront. You will for- 
give me for the moderate tax I shall make upon your 
imagination, and endeavor to consider, for an in- 
stant, the reflection of your person in yonder mirror 
as the living Mynheer Hermann himself. This 
being done, there will be no difficulty whatever. 
I shall discharge this decanter of wine at your image 
in yonder mirror, and thus fulfil all the spirit, if 
not the exact letter, of resentment for your insult, 
while the necessity of physical violence to your 
real person will be obviated.” 

With these words he hurled the decanter, full 
of wine, against the mirror which hung directly 
opposite Hermann; striking the reflection of his 
person with great precision, and of course shatter- 
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ing the glass into fragments. The whole company 
at once started to their feet, and, with the exception 
of myself and Ritzner, took their departure. As 
Hermann went out, the Baron whispered to me 
that I should follow him and make an offer of my 
services. To this I agreed; not knowing precisely 
what to make of so ridiculous a piece of business. 
The duelist accepted my aid with his stiff and 
ultra recherché air, and, taking my arm, led me to 
his apartment. I could hardly forbear laughing 
in his face while he proceeded to discuss, with the 
profoundest gravity, what he termed “the refinedly 
peculiar character” of the insult he had received. 
After a tiresome harangue in his ordinary style, he 
took down from his book-shelves a number of musty 
volumes on the subject of the duello, and entertained 
me for a long time with their contents; reading 
aloud, and commenting earnestly as he read. I 
can just remember the titles of some of the works. 
There were the “Ordonnance of Philip le Bel on 
Single Combat’’; the “Theatre of Honor,”’ by Favyn, 
and a treatise ‘‘On the Permission of Duels,”’ by Andi- 
guier. He displayed, also, with much pomposity, 
Brantome’s “Memoirs of Duels,” published at 
Cologne, in 1666, in the types of Elzevir—a precious 
and unique vellum-paper volume, with a fine margin, 
and bound by Derdme. But he requested my atten- 
tion particularly, and with an air of mysterious 
sagacity, to a thick octavo, written in barbarous 
Latin by one Hedelin, a Frenchman, and having the 
quaint title, “ Duell: Lex Scripta, et non; aliterque.” 
From this he read me one of the drollest chapters 
in the world concerning “Injurie per applicationem, 
per constructionem, et per se,” about half of which, 
he averred, was strictly applicable to his own “re- 
finedly peculiar’”’ case, although not one syllable of 
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the whole matter could I understand for the life of 
me. Having finished the chapter, he closed the book, 
and demanded what I thought necessary to be done. 
I replied that I had entire confidence in his superior 
delicacy of feeling, and would abide by what he pro- 
posed. With this answer he seemed flattered, and 
sat down to write a note to the Baron. Itran thus: 


S1r,—My friend, M. P——, will hand you this 
note. I find it incumbent upon me to request, at 
your earliest convenience, an explanation of this 
evening’s occurrences at your chambers. In the 
event of your declining this request, Mr. P. will be 
happy to arrange, with any friend whom you may 
appoint, the steps preliminary to a meeting. 

With sentiments of perfect respect, 
Your most humble servant, 
JoHan HERMANN, 
To the Baron Ritzner Von Jung, 
August 18th, 18—. 


Not knowing what better to do, I called upon 
Ritzner with this epistle. He bowed as I presented 
it; then, with a grave countenance, motioned me 
to a seat. Having perused the cartel, he wrote 
the following reply, which I carried to Hermann. 


SIR, 

Through our common friend, Mr. P., I have received 
your note of this evening. Upon due reflection 
I frankly admit the propriety of the explanation 
you suggest. This being admitted, I still find great 
difficulty, (owing to the refinedly peculiar nature 
of our disagreement, and of the personal affront 
offered on my part,) in so wording what I have to 
say by way of apology, as to meet all the minute 
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exigencies, and all the variable shadows of the 
case. I have great reliance, however, on that ex: 
treme delicacy of discrimination, in matters apper- 
taining to the rules of etiquette, for which you have 
been so long and so pre-eminently distinguished. 
With perfect certainty, therefore, of being com- 
prehended, I beg leave, in lieu of offering any sen- 
timents of my own, to refer you to the opinions of 
the Sieur Hedelin, as set forth in the ninth para- 
graph of the chapter of “Injurie per applicationem, 
per sonstructionem, et per se,” in his “Duell Lex 
scripta, et non; aliterque.”’ The-nicety of your 
discernment in all the matters here treated, will be 
sufficient, I am assured, to convince you that the 
mere circumstance of me referring you to this admir- 
able passage, ought to satisfy your request, as a man 
of honor, for explanation. 

With sentiments of profound respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Von Juns. 
Ihe Herr Johan Hermann 
August 18th, 183—. 


Hermann commenced the perusal of this epistle 
with a scowl, which, however, was converted into 
a smile of the most ludicrous self-complacency as he 
came to therigmarole about Injurie per applicationem, 
per constructionem, et per se. Having finished read- 
ing, he begged me, with the blandest of all possible 
smiles, to be seated, while he made reference to the 
treatise in question. Turning to the passage speci- 
fied, he read it with great care to himself, then closed 
the book, and desired me, in my character of confi- 
dential acquaintance, to express to the Baron Von 
Jung his exalted sense of his chivalrous behavior, and, 
in that of second, to assure him that the explanation 
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offered was of the fullest, the most honorable, and 
the most unequivocally satisfactory nature. 

Somewhat amazed at all this, I made my retreat 
to the Baron. He seemed to receive Hermann’s 
amicable leter as a matter of course, and after a 
few words of general conversation, went to an inner 
room and brought out the everlasting treatise 
“Duelli Lex scripta, et non; aliterque.” He handed 
me the volume and asked me to look over some 
portion of it. I did so, but to little purpose, not 
being able to gather the least particle of meaning. 
He then took the book himself, and read me a 
chapter aloud. To my surprise, what he read proved 
to bea most horribly absurd account of a duel between 
two baboons. He now explained the mystery; 
showing that the volume, as it appeared prima 
facie, was written upon the plan of the nonsense 
verses of Du Bartas; that is to say, the language 
was ingeniously framed so as to present to the ear 
all the outward signs of intelligibility, and even 
of profundity, while in fact not a shadow of meaning 
existed. The key to the whole was found in leaving 
out every second and third word alternately, when 
there appeared a series of ludicrous quizzes upon a 
single combat as practised in modern times. 

The Baron afterwards informed me that he had 
purposely thrown the treatise in Hermann’s way 
two or three weeks before the adventure, and that 
he was satisfied, from the general tenor of his con- 
versation, that he had studied it with the deepest 
attention, and firmly believed it to be a work of 
unusual merit. Upon this hint he proceeded. Her- 
mann would have died a thousand deaths rather 
than acknowledge his inability to understand any- 
thing and everything in the universe that had ever 
been written about the duello. 
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DIDDLING 
CONSIDERED AS ONE OF THE EXACT SCIENCES 


Hey, diddle diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle 


Jeremys. The one wrote a Jeremiad about 

usuary, and was called Jeremy Bentham. He 
has been much admired by Mr. John Neal, and was 
a great man ina small way. The other gave name 
to the most important of the Exact Sciences, and 
was a great man in a great way—lI may say, indeed, 
in the very greatest of ways. 

Diddling—or the abstract idea conveyed by the 
verb to diddle—is sufficiently well understood. 
Yet the fact, the deed, the thing diddling, is some- 
what difficult to define. We may get, however, 
at a tolerably distinct conception of the matter in 
hand, by defining—not the thing, diddling, in itself 
—but man, as an animal that diddles. Had Plato 
but hit upon this, he would have been spared the 
affront of the picked chicken. 

Very pertinently it was demanded of Plato, why 
a picked chicken, which was clearly a “biped with- 
out feathers,’’ was not, according to his own defini- 
tion, aman? But I am not to be bothered by any 
similar query. Man is an animal that diddles, 
and there is no animal that diddles but man. It 
will take an entire hen-coop of picked chickens to 
get over that. 


Gi= the world began there have been two 
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What constitutes the essence, the nare, the prin- 
ciple of diddling is, in fact, peculiar to the class of 
creatures that wear coats and pantaloons. A crow 
thieves; a fox cheats; a weasel outwits; a man diddles. 
To diddle is his destiny. “Man was made to mourn,” 
says the poet. But not so:—he was made to diddle. 
This is his aim—his object—his end. And for 
this reason when a man’s diddled we say he’s ‘‘done.”” 

Diddling, rightly considered, is a compound, 
of which the ingredients are minuteness, interest, 
perseverance, ingenuity, audacity, snonchalance, 
originality, impertinence, and grin. 

Minuteness:—Your diddler is minute. His opera- 
tions are upon a small scale. His business is retail, 
for cash, or approved paper at sight. Should he 
ever be tempted into magnificent speculation, he 
then, at once, loses his distinctive features, and 
becomes what we term “financier.’’ This latter 
word conveys the diddling idea in every respect 
except that of magnitude. <A diddler may thus be 
regarded asa banker in petto—a “financial operation,” 
as a diddle at Brobdignag. The one is to the 
other, as Homer to “Flaccus’—as a Mastodon 
to a mouse—as the tail of a comet to that of a pig. 

Interest:—Your diddler is guided by self-interest. 
He scorns to diddle for the mere sake of the diddle. 
He has an object in view—his pocket—and yours. 
He regards always the main chance. He looks 
to Number One. You are Number Two, and must 
look to yourself. 

Perseverance:—Your diddler perseveres. He is not 
readily discouraged. Should even the banks break, 
he cares nothing about it. He steadily pursues 
his end, and 

Ut canis a corto nunquam absterrebitur uncto, 
so he never lets go of his game: 
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Ingenuity:—Your diddler is ingenious. He has 
constructiveness large. He understands plot. He 
invents and circumvents. Were he not Alexander 
he would be Diogenes. Were he not a diddler, he 
would be a maker of patent rat-traps or an angler 
for trout. 

Audacity:—Your diddler is audacious.—He is 
a bold man. He carries the war into Africa. He 
conquers all by assault. He would not fear the 
daggers of the Frey Herren. With a little more 
prudence Dick Turpin would have made a good did- 
dler; with a trifle less blarney, Daniel O’Connell; 
with a pound or two more brains, Charles the 
Twelfth. 

Nonchalance:—Your diddler is nonchalant. He 
is not at all nervous. He never had any nerves. 
He is never seduced into a flurry. He is never put 
out—unless put out of doors. He is cool—cool 
as a cucumber. He is calm—‘“calm as a smile 
from Lady Bury.” He is easy—easy as an old 

glove, or the damsels of ancient Baiz. 

- Originality:—Your diddler is original—conscien- 
tiously so. His thoughts are his own. He would 
scorn to employ those of another. A stale trick is 
his aversion. He would return a purse, I am sure, 
upon discovering that he had obtained it by an 
unoriginal diddle. 

Impertinence:—Your diddler is impertinent. He 
swaggers. He sets his arms a-kimbo. He thrusts 
his hands in his trowsers’ pockets. He sneers in 
your face. He treads on your corns. He eats 
your dinner, he drinks your wine, he borrows your 
money, he pulls your nose, he kicks your poodle, 
and he kisses your wife. 

Grin:--Your true diddler winds up all with a 
grin. But this nobody sees but himself. He grins 
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when his daily work is done—when his allotted 
labors are accomplished—at night in his own closet, 
and altogether for his own private entertainment. 
He goes home. He locks his door. He divests 
himself of his clothes. He puts out his candle. 
He gets into bed. He places his head upon the 
pillow. All this done, and your diddler grins, 
This is no hypothesis. It is a matter of course. I 
reason @ priort, and a diddle would be uo diddle 
without a grin. 

The origin of the diddle is referrible to the in- 
fancy of the Human Race. Perhaps the first diddler 
was Adam. At all events, we can trace the science 
back to a very remote period of antiquity. The 
moderns, however, have brought it to a perfection 
never dreamed of by our thick-headed progenitors. 
Without pausing to speak of the “old saws,”’ there- 
fore, I shall content myself with a compendious 
account of some of the more “modern instances.” 

A very good diddle is this. A housekeeper in 
want of a sofa, for instance, is seen to go in and 
out of several cabinet warehouses. At length she 
arrives at one offering an excellent variety. She 
is accosted, and invited to enter, by a polite and 
voluble individual at the door. She finds a sofa 
well adapted to her views, and, upon inquiring the 
price, is surprised and delighted to hear a sum named 
at least twenty per cent. lower than her expecta- 
tions. She hastens to make the purchase, gets a 
bill and receipt, leaves her address, with a request 
that the article be sent home as speedily as possible, 
and retires amid a profusion of bows from the shop- 
keeper. The night arrives and no sofa. The next 
day passes, and stillnone. Aservant issent to make 
inquiry about the delay. The whole transaction is 
denied. Nosofa has been sold—no money received—~ 
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except by the diddler, who played shop-keeper for 
the nonce. . 

Our cabinet warehouses are left entirely unat- 
tended, and thus afford every facility for a trick of 
this kind. Visitors enter, look at furniture, and 
depart unheeded and unseen. Should any one wish 
to purchase, or to inquire the price of an article, a bell 
is at hand, and this is considered amply sufficient. 

Again, quite a respectable diddle is this. A well- 
dressed individual enters a shop; makes purchase 
to the value of a dollar; finds, much to his vexation, 
that he has left his pocket-book in another coat 
pocket; and so says to the shop-keeper— 

“My dear sir, never mind!—just oblige me, will 
you, by sending the bundle home? But stay! I 
really believe that I have nothing less than a five 
dollar bill, even there. However, you can send four 
dollars in change th the bundle, you know.”’ 

“Very good, sir,’’ replies the shop-keeper, who en- 
tertains, at once,’a lofty opinion of the high-mind- 
edness of hiscustomer. ‘‘I know fellows,” he says to 
himself, “who would just have put the goods under 
their arm, and waixed off with a promise to call and 
- pay the dollar as they came by in the afternoon.”’ 

A boy is sent with the parcel and change. On the 
route, quite accidentally, he is met by the purchaser, 
who exclaims: 

“Ah! this is my bundle, I see—I thought you had 
been home with it, long ago. Well, go on! My 
wife, Mrs. Trotter, will give you the five dollars—I 
left instructions with her to that effect. The change 
you might as well give to me—I shall want some 
silver for the Post Office. Very good! One, two, 
is this a good quarter?—three, four—quite right! 
Say to Mrs. Trotter that you met me, and be sure 
now and do not loiter on the way.” 

You. VIII—17 
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-The boy doesn’t loiter at all—but he is a very long 
time in getting back from his errand—for no lady 
of the precise name of Mrs. Trotter is to be dis- 
covered. He consoles himself, however, that he has 
not been such a fool as to leave the goods without 
the money, and re-entering his shop with a self- 
satisfied air, feels sensibly hurt and indignant when 
his master asks him what has become of the change. 

A very simple diddle, indeed, is this. The cap- 
tain of a ship which is about to sail, is presented by 
an official looking person, with an unusually moder- 
ate bill of city charges. Glad to get off so easily, 
and confused by a hundred duties pressing upon him 
all at once, he discharges the claim forthwith. In 
about fifteen minutes, another and less reasonable 
bill is handed him by one who soon makes it evident 
that the first collector was a diddler, and the origi- 
nal collection a diddle. 

And here, too, is a somewhat similar thing. A 
steamboat is casting loose from the wharf. A travel- 
ler, portmanteau in hand, is discovered running 
towards the wharf at full speed. Suddenly, he 
makes a dead halt, stoops, and picks up something 
from the ground in a very agitated manner. It is 
a pocket-book, and—‘“Has any gentleman lost a 
pocket-book?” he cries. No one can say that he 
has exactly lost a pocket-book; but a great excite- 
ment ensues, when the treasure trove is found to be 
of value. The boat however, must not be detained. 

“Time and tide wait for no man,”’ says the captain. 
“For God’s sake, stay only a few minutes,’’ says 
the finder of the book—‘the true claimant will 
presently appear.” 

“Can’t wait!” replies the man in authority; “cast 
off there, d’ye hear?” 

“What am I to do?” asks the finder, in great tribu- 
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lation. “I am about to leave the country for some 

years, and I cannot conscientiously retain this 

large amount in my possession. I beg your pardon, 

sir,’’ [here he addresses a gentleman on shore,] ‘“‘ but 

you have the air of an honest man. Wdll you confer 

upon me the favor of taking charge of this pocket- 

~ book—I know I can trust you—and of advertis- 

ing it? The notes, you see, amount to a very con- 

_ siderable sum. The owner will, no doubt, insist 
_ upon rewarding you for your trouble—” 

“Me!—no, you!—it was you who found the book.”’ 

“Well, if you must have it so—I will take a small 
reward—just to satisfy your scruples. Let me see— 
why these notes are all hundreds—bless my soul! a 
hundred is too much to take—fifty would be quite 
enough, I am sure—”’ 

“Cast off there!” says the captain. 

“But then I have no change for a hundred, and 
upon the whole, you had better—”’ 

“Cast off there!” says the captain. 

“Never mind!” cries the gentleman on shore, 
who has been examining his own pocket-book for 
the last minute or so—“never mind! J can fix it— 
here is a fifty on the Bank of North America—throw 
me the book.”’ 

And the over-conscientious finder takes the fifty 
with marked reluctance, and throws the gentleman 
the book, as desired, while the steamboat fumes 
and fizzes on her way. In about half an hour after 
her departure, the “large amount”’ is seen to bea 
“counterfeit presentment,’’ and the whole thing a 
capital diddle. 

A bold diddle is this. A camp-meeting, or some- 
thing similar, is to be held at a certain spot which 
is accessible only by means of a free bridge. A 
diddler stations himself upon this bridge, respect- 
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fully informs all passers by of the new county law, 
which establishes a toll of one cent for foot passen- 
gers, two for horses and donkeys, and so forth, and 
so forth. Some grumble but all submit, and the 
diddler goes home a wealthier man by some fifty 
or sixty dollars well earned. This taking a toll fron 
a great crowd of people is an excessively trouble- 
‘some thing. 

A neat diddle is this. A friend holds one of the 
diddler’s promises to pay, filled up and signed in 
due form, upon the ordinary blanks printed in red 
ink. The diddler purchases one or two dozen of 
these blanks, and every day dips one of them in 
his soup, makes his dog jump for it, and finally gives 
it to him as a bonne bouche. The note arriving at 
maturity, the diddler, with the diddler’s dog, 
calls upon the friend, and the promise to pay is 
made the topic of discussion. The friend produces — 
it from his escrttoire, and is in the act of reaching it 
to the diddler, when up jumps the diddler’s dog 
and devours it forthwith. The diddler is not only 
surprised but vexed and incensed at the absurd 
behavior of his dog, and expresses his entire readi- 
ness to cancel tre obligation at any moment when 
the evidence of the obligation shall be forthcoming. 

A very minute diddle is this. A lady is insulted 
in the street by a diddler’s accomplice. The diddler 
himself flies to her assistance, and, giving his friend 
a comfortable thrashing, insists upon attending the 
lady to her own door. He bows, with his hand 
upon his heart, and most respectfully bids her adieu. 
She entreats him, as her deliverer, to walk in and 
be introduced to her big brother and her papa. 
With a sigh, he declines to do so. “Is there no way, 
then, sir,” she murmurs, “in which I may be per- 
mitted to testify my gratitude?”’ 
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“Why, yes, madam, there is. Will you be kind 
enough to lend me a couple of shillings?” 

In the first excitement of the moment the lady 
decides upon fainting outright. Upon second 
thought, however, she opens her purse-strings and 
delivers the specie. Now this, I say, is a diddle 
minute—for one entire moiety of the sum borrowed 
has to be paid to the gentleman who had the trouble 
of performing the insult, and who had then to stand 
still and be thrashed for performing it. 

Rather a small, but still a scientific diddle is ‘this. 
The diddler approaches the bar of a tavern, and 
demands a couple of twists of tobacco. They are 
handed to him, when, having slightly examined 
them, he says: 

“T don’t much like this tobacco. Here, take it 
back, and give me a glass of brandy and water in its 
place.” 

The brandy and water is furnished and imbibed, 
and the diddler makes his way tothedoor. But the 
voice of the tavern-keeper arrests him. 

“T believe, sir, you have forgotten to pay for 
your brandy and water.” 

“Pay for my brandy and water!—didn’t I give you 
the tobacco for the brandy and water? What more 
would you have?”’ 

“But sir, if you please, I don’t remember that 
you paid for the tobacco.” 

“What do you mean by that, you scoundrel ?— 
Didn’t I give you back your tobacco? Isn’t that 
your tobacco lying there? Do you expect me to pay 
for what I did not take?” 

“But, sir,” says the publican, now rather at a loss 
what to say, “but sir—”’ 

“But me no buts, sir,” interrupts the diddler, 
apparently in very high dudgeon, and slamming 
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the door after him, as he makes his escape.—“ But 
me no buts, sir, and none of your tricks upon 
travellers.” 

Here again is a very clever diddle, of which the 
simplicity is not its least recommendation. A 
purse, or pocket-book, being really lost, the loser 
inserts in one of the daily papers of a large city a 
fully descriptive advertisement. 

Whereupon our diddler copies the facts of this 
advertisement,with a change of heading, of general 
phraseology, and address. ‘The original, for instance, 
is long, and verbose, is headed ‘‘A Pocket-Book Lost!” 
and requires the treasure, when found, to be left 
at No. 1 Tom street. The copy is brief, and being 
headed with “Lost” only, indicates No. 2 Dick, or 
No. 3 Harry street, as the locality at which the owner 
may be seen. Moreover, it is inserted in at least five 
or six of the daily papers of the day, while in point 
of time, it makes its appearance only a few hours 
after the original. Should it be read by the loser 
of the purse, he would hardly suspect it to have any 
reference to his own misfortune. But, of course, the 
chances are five or six to one, that the finder will 
repair to the address gi en by the diddler, rather 
than to that pointed out by the rightful proprietor. 
The former pays the reward, pockets the treasure 
and decamps. 

Quite an analogous diddle is this. A lady of ton 
has dropped, somewhere in the street, a diamond ring 
of very unusual value. For its recovery, she offers 
some forty or fifty dollars reward—giving, in her 
advertisement, a very minute description of the 
gem, and of its settings, and declaring that, upon 
its restoration to No. so and so, in such and such 
Avenue, the reward will be paid instanter, without 
a single question being asked. During the lady’s 
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absence from home, a day or two afterwards, a ring 
is heard at the Door of No. so and so, in such and 
such Avenue; a servant appears; the lady of the 
house is asked for and is declared to be out, at which 
astounding. information, the visitor expresses the 
most poignant regret. His business is of impor- 
tance and concerns the lady herself. In fact, he had 
the good fortune to find her diamond ring. But, 
perhaps it would be as well that he should call again. 
“By no means!’’ says the servant; and “By no 
means!”’ says the lady’s sister and the lady’s sister- 
in-law, who are summoned forthwith. The ring is 
clamorously identified, the reward is paid, and the. 
finder nearly thrust out of doors. The lady returns, 
and expresses some little dissatisfaction with her 
sister and sister-in-law, because they happen to have 
paid forty or fifty dollars for a fac-semile of her 
diamond ring—a fac-simile made out of real pinch- 
beck and unquestionable paste. 

But as there is really no end to diddling, so there 
would be none to this essay, were I even to hint 
at half the variations, or inflections, of which this 
science is susceptible. I must bring this paper, 
perforce, to a conclusion, and this I cannot do better 
than by a summary notice of a very decent, but 
rather elaborate diddie, of which our own city was 
made the theatre, not very long ago, and which was 
subsequently repeated with success, in other still 
more verdant localities of the Union. A middle- 
aged gentleman arrives in town from parts unknown. 
He is remarkably precise, cautious, staid, and delib- 
erate in his demeanor. His dress is scrupulously 
neat, but plain, unostentatious. He wears a white _ 
cravat, an ample waistcoat, made with an eye to com- 
fort alone; thick-soled cosy-looking shoes, and pan- 
taloons without straps. He has the whole air, in 
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fact, of your well-to-do, sober-sided, exact, and 
respectable “man of business,” par excellence— 
one of the stern and outwardly hard, internally soft, 
sort of people that we see in the crack high comedies 
—fellows whose words are so many bonds, and who 
are noted for giving away guineas, in charity, with 
the one hand, while, in the way of mere bargain, 
they exact the uttermost fraction of a farthing 
with the other. 

He makes much ado before he can 2et suited with 
a boarding house. He dislikes -nildren. He has 
been accustomed to quiet. His habits are methodi- 
cal—and then he would prefer getting into a private 
and respectable small family, piously inclined. 
Terms, however, are no object—only he must insist 
upon settling his bill on the first of every month, 
(it is now the second) and begs his landlady, 
when he finally obtains one to his mind, wot on any 
account to forget his instructions upon this point 
—but to send in a bill, and receipt, precisely at ten 
o'clock, on the first day of every month, and under 
no circumstances to put it off to the second. 

These arrangements made, our man of business 
rents an office ina reputable rather than in a fashion- 
able quarter of the town. There is nothing he more 
despises than pretence. ‘Where there is much show, 
he says, “ there is seldom anything very solid behind” 
—an observation which so profoundly impresses his 
landlady’s fancy, that she makes a pencil memoran- 
dum of it forthwith, in her great family Bible, on the 
broad margin of the Proverbs of Solomon. 

The next step is to advertise, after some such 
fashion as this, in the principal business sixpennies 
of this city—the pennies are eschewed as not “re- 
spectable”—and as demanding payment for all 
advertisements in advance. Our man of business 
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holds it as a point of his faith that work should 
never be paid for until done. 


WaANTED.—The advertisers, being about to com- 
mence extensive business operations in this city, 
will require the services of three or four intelligent 
and competent clerks, to whom a liberal salary will 
be paid. The very best recommendations, not so 
much for capacity, as for integrity, will be expected. . 
Indeed, as the duties to be performed, involve high 
responsibilities, and large amounts of money must 
necessarily pass through the hands of those engaged, 
it is deemed advisable to demand a deposit of fifty 
dollars from each clerk employed. No person 
need apply, therefore, who is not prepared to leave 
this sum in the possession of the advertisers, and who 
cannot furnish the most satisfactory testimonials of 
morality. Young gentlemen piously inclined will 
be preferred. Application should be made between 
the hours of ten and eleven, A. M., and fourand five, 
P. M., of Messrs. 

Bocs, Hoes, Locs, Frocs, & Co. 
No. 110 Dog Street. 


By the thirty-first day of the month, this adver- 
tisement has brought to. the office of Messrs. Bogs, 
Hogs, Logs, Frogs and Company, some fifteen or 
twenty young gentlemen piously inclined. But 
eur man of business is in no hurry to conclude a 
contract with any—no man of business is ever pre- 
cipitate—and it is not until the most rigid catechism 
in respect to the piety of each young gentleman’s 
inclination, that his services are engaged and his 
fifty dollars receipted for, just by way of proper 
precaution, on the part of the respectable firm of 
Bogs, Hogs, Logs, Frogs, and Company. On the 
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morning of the first day of the next month, the 
landlady does not present her bill, according to prom- 
ise—a piece of neglect for which the comfortable 
head of the house ending in ogs, would no doubt 
have chided her severely, could he have been prevailed 
upon to remain in town a day or two for that purpose. 

As it is, the constables have had a sad time of it, 
running hither and thither, and all they can do is to 
declare the man of business most emphatically, a 
“hen knee high’’—by which some persons imagine 
them to imply that, in fact, he is n. e. i—by which 
again the very classical phrase non est inventus, is 
supposed to be understood. In the meantime the 
young gentlemen, one and all, are somewhat less 
piously inclined than before, while the landlady 
purchases a shilling’s worth of the best Indian rub- 
ber, and very carefully obliterates the pencil memo- 
randum that some fool has made in her great family 
Bible, on the broad margin of the Proverbs of 
Solomon. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE ODD 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA 


just consummated an unusually hearty dinner, 

of which the dyspeptic truffe formed not the 
least important item, and was sitting alone in the 
dining-room, with my feet upon the fender, and at my 
elbow a small table which I had rolled up to the fire, 
and upon which were some apologies for dessert, 
with some miscellaneous bottles of wine, spirit and 
liqueur. In the morning I had been reading Glover’s 
“Leonidas,”” Wilkie’s “ Epigoniad,’’ Lamartine’s 
- “Pilgrimage,” Barlow’s “ Columbiad,”’ Tuckerman’s 
“Sicily, ”’ and Griswold’s “‘Curiosities’’; I am willing 
to confess, therefore, that I now felt a little stupid. 
I made effort to arouse myself by aid of frequent 
Lafitte, and, all failing, I betook myself to a stray 
newspaper in despair. Having carefully perused 
the column of “houses to let,’”’ and the column of 
“dogs lost,”’ and then the two columns of “wives 
and apprentices runaway,’’ I attacked with great 
resolution the editorial matter, and, reading it from 
beginning to end without understanding a syllable, 
conceived the possibility of its being Chinese, and 
so re-read it from the end to the beginning, but with no 
more satisfactory result. I was about throwing. 
away, in disgust, 


T was a chilly November afternoon. I had 


This folio of four pages, happy work 
Which not even critics criticise, 


when I felt my attention somewhat aroused by the 
paragraph which follows: 


- 
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“The avenues to death are numerous and strange. 
A London paper mentions the decease of a person 
from a singular cause. He was playing at ‘puff 
the dart,’ which is played with a long needle inserted 
in some worsted, and blown at a target through 
a tin tube. He placed the needle at the wrong end 
of the tube, and drawing his breath strongly to puff 
the dart forward with force, drew the needle into 
his throat. It entered the lungs, and in a few days 
killed him.” 

Upon seeing this I fell into a great rage, without 


.exactly knowing why. “This thing,” I exclaimed, 


“is a contemptible falsehood—a poor hoax—the 
lees of the invention of some pitiable penny-a-liner— 
of some wretched concoctor of accidents in Cocaigne. 
These fellows, knowing the extravagant gullibility 
of the age, set their wits to work in the imagination 
of improbable possibilities—of odd accidents, as 
they term them; but to a reflecting intellect (like 
mine,” I added, in parenthesis, putting my fore- 
finger unconsciously to the side of my nose,) “toa 
contemplative understanding such as I myself pos- 
sess, it seems evident at once that the marvellous 
increase of late in these ‘odd accidents’ is by far the 
oddest accident of all. For my own part, I intend 
to believe nothing henceforward that has anything 
of the ‘singular’ about it.” 

“Mein Gott, den, vat a vool you bees for dat!” 
replied one of the most remarkable voices I ever 
heard. At first I took it for a rumbling in my ears 
—such as a man sometimes experiences when getting 
very drunk—but, upon second thought, I considered 


. the sound as more nearly resembling that which 


proceeds from an empty barrel beaten with a big 
stick; and, in fact, this I should have coneluded it 
to be, but for the articulation of the syllables and 
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words. JI am by no means naturally nervous, and 
the very few glasses of Lafitte which I had sipped 
served to embolden me no little, so that I felt noth- 
ing of trepidation, but merely uplifted my eyes with 
a leisurely movement, and looked carefully around 
the room for the intruder. I could not, however, 
perceive any one at all. 

“Humph!”’ resumed the voice, as I continued 
my survey, “you mus pe so dronk as de pig, den, for 
not zee me as I zit here at your zide.”’ 

Hereupon I bethought me of looking immediately 
before my nose, and there, sure enough, confronting 
me at the table sat a personage nondescript, al- 
though not altogether indescribable. His body was 
a Wine-pipe, or a rum-puncheon, or something of that 
character, and had a truly Falstaffian air. In its 
nether extremity were inserted two kegs, which 
seemed to answer all the purposes of legs. For arms 
there dangled from the upper portion of the carcass 
two tolerably long bottles, with the necks outward 
for hands. All the head that I saw the monster 
possessed of was one of those Hessian canteens 
which resembled a large snuff-box with a hole inthe 
middle of the lid. This canteen (with a funnel on its 
top, like a cavalier cap slouched over the eyes) was 
set on edge upon the puncheon, with the hole 
toward myself; and through this hole, which seemed 
puckered up like the mouth of a very precise old 
maid, the creature was emitting certain rumbling 
and grumbling noises which he evidently intended 
for intelligible talk. 

“TI zay,” said he, “you mos pe dronk as de pig. 
vor zit dare and not zee me zit ere; and I zay, doo, 
you mos pe pigger vool as de goose, yor to dispelief 
vat iz print in de print. ’Tiz de troof-—dat it ia--- 
eberry vord ob it.” 
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“Who are you, pray?” said I, with much dignity, 
although somewhat puzzled; “how did you get here? 
and what is it you are talking about?” 

“ As vor ow I com’d ere,”’ replied the figure, “dat 
iz none of your pizziness; and as vor vat I be talking 
apout, I be talk apout vat I tink proper; and as 
vor who I be, vy dat is de very ting I com’d here for 
to let you zee for yourzelf.”’ 

“You are a drunken vagabond,” said I, “and I 
shall ring the bell and order my footman to kick you 
into the street.” 

“Heil he! he!”’ said the fellow, “hu! hu! hu! dat 
you can’t do.” 

“Can’t do!” said I, “what do you mean?—I can’t 
do what?” 

“Ring de pell”; he replied, attempting a grin 
with his little villainous mouth. 

Upon this I made an effort to get up, in order to 
put my threat into execution; but the ruffian just 
reached across the table very deliberately, and 
hitting me a tap on the forehead with the neck of 
one of the long bottles, knocked me back into the 
arm-chair from which I had half arisen. I was 
utterly astounded; and, for a moment, was quite at 
a loss what to do. In the meantime, he continued 
his talk. 

“You zee,” said he, “it iz te bess vor zit still; and 
now you shall know who I pe. Look at me! zee! 
Iam te Angel ov te Odd.” 

“And odd enough, too,” I ventured to reply; 
“but I was always under the pea that an 
angel had wings. ’ 

“Te wing!” he cried, highly incensed, “vat I pe 
do mit te wing? Mein Gott! do you take me vora 
shicken?”’ 
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““No—oh no!” I replied, much alarmed, “you 
are no chicken—certainly not.” 

“Well, den, zit still and pehabe yourself, or I'll 
rap you again mid me vist. It iz te shicken ab te 
wing, und te owl ab te wing, und te imp ab te wing, 
und te head-teuffel ab te wing. Te angel ab not 
te wing, and I am te Angel ov te Odd.” 

“And your business with me at present is—is”— 

“My pizzness!” ejaculated the thing, “vy vat 
a low bred buppy you mos pe vor to ask a gentlemen 
und an angel apout his pizziness!”’ 

This language was rather more than I could bear, 
even from an angel; so, plucking up courage, I seized 
a sait-cellar which lay within reach, and hurled it 
at the head of the intruder. Either he dodged, how- 
ever, Or my aim was inaccurate; for all I accom- 
plished was the demolition of the crystal which pro- 
- tected the dial of the clock upon the mantle-piece. 
As for the Angel, he evinced his sense of my assault 
by giving me two or three hard consecutive raps 
upon the forehead as before. These reduced me 
at once to submission, and I am almost ashamed to 
confess that either through pain or vexation, there 
came a few tears into my eyes. 

“Mein Gott!’ said the Angel of the Odd, appar- 
ently much softened at my distress; “mein Gott, te 
man is eder ferry dronk or ferry zorry. You mos 
not trink it so strong—you mos put te water in te 
wine. Here, trink dis, like a goot veller, und don’t 
gry now—don’t!” 

Hereupon the Angel of the Odd replenished my 
goblet (which was about a third full of port) with 
a colorless fluid that he poured from one of his hand 
bottles. I observed that these bottles had labels 
about their necks, and that these labels were in- 
seribed “ Kirschenwasser.”’ 
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' The considerate kindness of the Angel mollified 
me in no little measure; and, aided by the water with 
which he diluted my Port more than once, I at length 
regained sufficient temper to listen to his very extraor- 
dinary discourse. I cannot pretend to recount all 
that he told me, but I gleaned from what he said that 
he was the genius who presided over the contretemps 
of mankind, and whose business it was to bring about 
the odd accidents which are continually astonishing 
the skeptic. Once or twice, upon my venturing to 
express my total incredulity in respect to his pre- 
tensions, he grew very angry indeed, so that at 
length I considered it the wiser policy to say 
nothing at all, and let him have his own way. He 
talked on, therefore, at great length, while I merely 
leaned back in my chair with my eyes shut, and 
amused myself with munching raisins and filliping 
the stems about the room. But, by-and-by, the 
Angel suddenly construed this behavior of mine into 
contempt. He arose in a terrible passion, slouched 
his funnel down over his eyes, swore a vast oath, 
uttered a threat of some character which I did not 
precisely comprehend, and finally made me a low 
bow and departed, wishing me, in the language 
the archbishop in Gil-Blas, “beaucoup de bonheur 
et un peu plus de bon sens.” 

His departure afforded me relief. The very few 
glasses of Lafitte that I had sipped had the effect 
of rendering me drowsy, and I felt inclined to take 
a nap of some fifteen or twenty minutes, as is my 
custom after dinner. At six I had an appointment of 
consequence, which it was quite indispensable that 
I should keep. The policy of insurance for my 
dwelling house had expired the day before; and, 
some dispute having arisen, it was agreed that, at 
six, I should meet the board of directors of the com- 
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pany and settle the terms of a renewal. Glancing 
upward at the clock on the mantel-piece, (for I felt 
too drowsy to take out my watch), I had the pleasure 
to find that I had still twenty-five minutes to spare. 
It was half past five; I could easily walk to the insur- 
ance office in five minutes; and my usual siestas 
had never been known to exceed five and twenty. 
I feit sufficiently safe, therefore, and composed 
myself to my slumbers forthwith. 

Having completed them to my satisfaction, I 
again looked toward the time-piece and was half 
inclined to believe in the possibility of odd accidents 
when I found that, instead of my ordinary fifteen or 
twenty minutes, I had been dozing only three; for 
it still wanted seven and twenty of the appointed 
hour. I betook myself again to my nap, and at 
length a second time awoke, when, to my utter 
amazement, it still wanted twenty-seven minutes 
of six. I jumped up to examine the clock, and 
found that it had ceased running. My watch in- 
formed me that it was half past seven; and, of 
course, having slept two hours, I was too late 
for my appointment. ‘It will make no differ- 
ence,” [ said: “I can call at the office in the morning 
and apologize; in the meantime what can be the mat- 
ter with the clock?”” Upon examining it I discov- 
ered that one of the raisin stems which I had been 
filliping about the room during the discourse of the 
Angel of the Odd, had flown through the fractured 
crystal, and lodging, singularly enough, in the key- 
hole, with an end projecting out-ward, had thus 
arrested the revolution of the minute hand. 

“Ah!” said I, ‘““Iseehowitis. This thing speaks 
for itself. A natural accident, such as will hays 
now and then!” 

I gave the matter no further ee and 

VoL, VITI-~18 
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at my usual hour retired to bed. Here, having 
placed a candle upon a reading stand at the bed 
head, and having made an attempt to peruse some 
pages of the ‘‘Omnipresence of the Deity,” I unfor- 
tunately fell asleep in less than twenty seconds, leav- 
ing the light burning as it was. 

My dreams were terrifically disturbed by visions of 
the Angel of the Odd. Methought he stood at the 
foot of the couch, drew aside the curtains, and, in 
the hollow, detestable tones of a rum puncheon, 
menaced me with the bitterest vengeance for the 
contempt with which I had treated him. He con- 
cluded a long harangue by taking off his funnel-cap, 
inserting the tube into my gullet, and thus deluging 
me with an ocean of Kirschenwasser, which he 
poured, in a continuous flood, from one of the long 
necked bottles that stood him instead of an arm. 
My agony was at length insufferable, and I awoke 
just in time to perceive that a rat had run off with 
the lighted candle from the stand, but not in season 
to prevent his making his escape with it through 
the hole. Very soon, a strong suffocating odor as- 
sailed my nostrils; the house, I clearly perceived, was 
on fire. Ina few minutes the blaze broke forth with 
violence, and in an incredibly brief period the entire 
building was wrapped in flames. All egress from my 
chamber, except through a window, was cut off. 
The crowd, however, quickly procured and raised a 
long ladder. By means of this I was descending 
rapidly, and in apparent safety, when a huge hog, 
about whose rotund stomach, and indeed about 
whose whole air and physiognomy, there was some- 
thing which reminded me of the Angel of the Odd— 
when this hog, I say, which hitherto had been 
quietly slumbering in the mud, took it suddenly into 
his head that his left shoulder needed scratching, and 
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could find no more convenient rubbing-post than 
that afforded by the foot of the ladder. In an in- 
stant I was precipitated and had the misfortune to 
fracture my arm. 

This accident, with the loss of my insurance, and 
with the more serious loss of my hair, the whole of 
which had been singed off by the fire, predisposed me 
to serious impressions, so that, finally, I made up my 
mind to take a wife. There was a rich widow dis- 
consolate for the Joss of her seventh husband, and 
to her wounded spirit I offered the balm of my vows. 
She yielded a reluctant consent to my prayers. I 
knelt at her feet in gratitude and adoration. She 
blushed and bowed her luxuriant tresses into close 
contact with those supplied me, temporarily, by 
Grandjean. I know not how the entaglement took 
place, but so it was. I arose with a shining pate, 
wigless; she in disdain and wrath, half buried in alien 
hair. Thus ended my hopes of the widow by an ac- 
cident which could not have been anticipated, to be 
sure, but which the natural sequence of events had 
brought about. 

Without despairing, however, I undertook the 
siege of a less implacable heart. The fates were 
again propitious for a brief period; but again a 
trivial incident interfered. Meeting my betrothed in 
an avenue thronged with the éliie of the city, I was 
hastening to greet her with one of my best considered 
bows, when a small particle of some foreign matter, 
lodging in the corner of my eye, rendered me, for the 
moment, completely blind. Before I could recover 
my sight, the lady of my love had disappeared—ir- 
reparably affronted at what she chose to consider my 
premeditated rudeness in passing her by ungreeted. 
While I stood bewildered at the suddenness of this 
accident, (which might have happened, nevertheless, 
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to any one under the sun,) and while I still con- 
tinued incapable of sight, I was accosted by the 
Angel of the Odd, who proffered me his aid with a 
civility which I had no reason to expect. He 
examined my disordered eye with much gentleness 
and skill, informed me that I had a drop in it, and 
(whatever a “drop” was) took it out, and afforded 
me relief. 

I now considered it high time to die, (since fortune 
had so determined to persecute me), and accordingly 
made my way to the nearest river. Here, divesting 
myself of my clothes, (for there is no reason why we 
cannot die as we were born), I threw myself head- 
long into the current; the sole witness of my fate 
being a solitary crow that had been seduced into the 
eating of brandy-saturated corn, and so had stag- 
gered away from his fellows. No sooner had I en- 
tered the water than this bird took it into his head 
to fly away with the most indispensable portion of 
my apparel. Postponing, therefore, for the present, 
my suicidal design, I just slipped my nether ex- 
tremities into the sleeves of my coat, and betook 
myself to a pursuit of the felon with all the nimble- 
ness which the case required and its circumstances 
would admit. But my evil destiny attended me 
still. As Iran at full speed, with my nose up in the 
atmosphere, and intent only upon the purloiner of 
my property, I suddenly perceived that my feet 
rested no longer upon terra-firma; the fact is, I had 
thrown myself over a precipice, and should inevitably 
have been dashed to pieces but for my good fortune 
in grasping the end of a long guide-rope, which de- 
pended from a passing balloon. 

As soon as I sufficiently recovered my senses te 
comprehend the terrific predicament ia which I 
stood or rather hung, I exerted all the power of my 
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lungs to make that predicament known to the 
aeronaut overhead. But for a long time I exerted 
- myself in vain. Either the fool could not, or the 
villain would not perceive me. Meantime the 
machine rapidly soared, while my strength even 
more rapidly failed. I was soon upon the point of 
resigning myself to my fate, and dropping quietly into 
the sea, when my spirits were suddenly revived by 
hearing a hollow voice from above, which seemed to 
be lazily humming an opera air. Looking up, I 
perceived the Angel of the Odd. He was leaning 
with his arms folded, over the rim of the car; and 
with a pipe in his mouth, at which he puffed leisurely, 
seemed to be upon excellent terms with himself and 
the universe. I was too much exhausted to speak, 
so I merely regarded him with an imploring air. 

For several minutes, although he looked me full in 
the face, he said nothing. At length removing 
carefully his meerschaum from the right to the left 
corner of his mouth, he condescended to speak. 

“Who pe you,” he asked, “und what der teuftel 
you pe do dare?” 

To this piece of impudence, cruelty and affectation, 
I could reply only by ejaculating the monosyllable 
“ce Help pe 

“Elp!” echoed the ruffan—“not I. Dare iz te 
pottle—elp yourself, und pe tam’d!” 

With these words he let fall a heavy bottle of 
Kirschenwasser which, dropping precisely upon the 
crown of my head, caused me to imagine that my 
brains were entirely knocked out. Impressed with 
this idea, I was about to relinquish my hold and 
give up the ghost with a good grace, when I was 
arrested by the cry of the Angel, who bade me 
hold on. 

“Qld on!” he said; “don’t pe in te urry—don’t! 
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Will you pe take de odder pottle, or ave you pe got. 
zober yet and come to your zenzes?”’ 

I made haste, hereupon, to nod my head twice— 
once in the negative, meaning thereby that I would 
prefer not taking the other bottle at present—and 
once in the affirmative, intending thus to imply that 
I was sober and had positively come to my senses. 
By these means I somewhat softened the Angel. 

“Und you pelief, ten,” he inquired, “at te last? 
You pelief, ten, in te possibility of te odd?” 

I again nodded my head in assent. 

“Und you ave pelief in me, te Angel of te Odd?” 

I nodded again. 

“Und you acknowledge tat you pe te blind dronk 
und te vool?”’ 

I nooded once more. 

“Put your right hand into your left hand preeches 
pocket, ten, in token of your vull zubmizzion unto 
te Angel ov te Odd.” 

This thing, for very obvious reasons, I found it 
quite impossible to do. In the first place, my left 
arm had been broken in my fall from the ladder, and, 
therefore, had I let go my hold with the right hand, 
I must have let go altogether. In the second place, 
I could have no breeches until I came across the 
crow. I was therefore obliged, much to my regret, 
to shake my head in the negative—intending thus 
to give the Angel to understand that I found it 
inconvenient, just at that moment, to comply with 
his very reasonable demand! No sooner, however, 
had I ceased shaking my head than— 

“Go to der teuffel, ten!”’ roared the Angle of 
the Odd. 

In pronouncing these words, he drew a sharp 
knife across the guide-rope by which I was suspended, 
and as we then happened to be precisely over 
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my own house, (which, during my peregrinations, 
had been handsomely rebuilt,) it so occurred that 
I tumbled headlong down the ample chimney and 
alit upon the dining-room hearth. 

Upon coming to my senses, (for the fall had very 
thoroughly stunned me,) I found it about four 
o’clock in the morning. I lay outstretched where 
I had fallen from the balloon. My head grovelled 
in the ashes of an extinguished fire, while my feet re- 
posed upon the wreck of a small table, overthrown, 
and amid the fragments of a miscellaneous dessert, 
intermingled with a newspaper, some broken glasses 
and shattered bottles, and an empty jug of the 
Schiedam Kirschenwasser. Thus revenged him- 
self the Angle of the Odd. 
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